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THE University of Oxford is a venerable establishment. It was 
so in the Middle Age, when its origin was so blended with the 
shadows of the past as to be lost in that obscurity which is said . 
to be a source of the sublime; and when the numbers of its 

students were so great as to puzzle any modern magician to say i . 


where stowage could have been found for them. It was so in I 
the days of Wycliffe, when within its halls English ears listened ei) 
for the first time to the ring of the true doctrine of the Reforma- i} Gam 
tion. It was so before the meeting of Bluff Harry’s Reformation ia 
Parliament, when an almost unconscious Lutheranism found its aa 
way into many colleges, affecting not a few of ‘the most toward oa 
youth’ to be found there, and bringing out, in edifying contrast, if 
the piety. that could endure persecution, and the bigotry that 
could inflict it. It was so in the reigns which followed, when its 
temper became settled as highly conservative, lauding princes and 
bishops in their doings, whatever they might do. So in the main it 
continued until some thirty years since, when the advances of 
liberalism filled it with alarm, and evoked reaction in the form of the 
Tractarian controversy. And now, when that phase of its humour 
has subsided, we are, it seems, to have the scepticism of Germany 
as a successor to the credulities of a resuscitated medievalism. 
Be it so. The English nation Las shown itself to be a much 
stronger body than the English Universities. It has learnt some- 
thing from them, but it has more than balanced the obligation by 
lessons of its own which have been taught in their turn. Judging 
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from the appearance of the volume before us, what can be done 
to secure a hearing for the case of the German neologians is to 
be done. In Germany, this controversy may be said to have 
come to a halt, if not to an end. Pretty well all that could be 
said on the neologieal side has been said, and the effect is, that 
its converts have been released from any sense of religious obliga- 
tion they may once have felt; and their opponents have become 
only much more earnest in religious conviction, and much more 
devout, than before. It is not, perhaps, greatly to the credit of 
our Universities that they should be thus late in the field, so as 
of necessity to be doing little more than tell a twice-told tale. 
But better late than never seems to be the maxim of the authors 
of these Essays and Reviews. Wemight also ask some searching 
questions concerning the sincerity and integrity of gentlemen who 
can write after this manner, though known to have assented to 
everything prescribed in the Anglican church, as being not merely 
fitting, or reasonable, but purely scriptural. But we shall abstain 
from everything of that sort.. The great question with us in this 
paper shall be, not how far are these writers original, or how far are 
they consistent churchmen, but how far is their case as here stated 
avalid one? Christianity is an inspired communication from the 
Deity to mankind resting on an adequate historical basis, or it is 
nothmg—nothing more than a branch of the naturalism which 
may be accepted as giving us the natural history of man. 

The authors of these Essays say in their preface that they are 
severally ‘responsible for their respective articles only, and that 
they have ‘ written in entire mdependence of each other, and with- 
out concert or comparison.’ But this disclaimer can be admitted 
only within very narrow limits. The known character of some 
of the writers, and the unity of tone pervading the whole per- 
formance, are such as to show, that if there has not been concert 
to the extent of comparing manuseripts, there has been an under- 
stood concert in regard to what should be the essential and sub- 
stantial drift of the publication. Each writer thinks he has 
something to say concerning Christianity which is not said else- 
where, or not said as it should be said, and the say of each 
writer is found to be to much the same effect. 

The first Essay in the series is furnished by Dr. Temple, 
* Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Head Master of Rugby 
School, and is intitled ‘The Education of the World.’ The 
author regards the great changes in the history of the world as 
changes on the side of progress ; and the inference from this con- 
clusion is, that it will be with the future of the world in this 


respect as it has been in the past. The stages im the education 
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Dr. Temple on ‘ The Education of the World.’ 5 


of the individual are from childhood to youth, and from youth to 
manhood. So, we are told, that ‘colossal man,’ the world, is 
destined to pass through the pupilage proper to childhood and 
youth, to the independence proper to the grown man. 

It is due to Dr. Temple to state that he seems to regard Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural communication to the world, and as the 
most potent of all agencies in the great work of world-teaching. 
And our readers will be aware that there is nothing really new in 
Dr. Temple’s doctrine, as above stated. It was a favourite article 
in the creed of the men who set up the guillotine in Paris, and 
who kept that instrument of progress in such constant action. 
The ultimate perfectibility of the race was a prominent doctrine 
in the new Gospel then preached. Since then, it has fascinated 
the speculative genius of our German neighbours in an extra- 
ordinary degree. And now the time has come, it seems, in which 
we Englishmen are to be treated to some grave discoursing on 
this theme. 

But this growth of the individual man, and this supposed 
growth of the world as a colossal man, is an attempt at analogy 
which it is very hard to retain in anything like a visible agree- 
ment with fact. Three-fourths of this colossal man pertain to 
Asia and Africa, and in those regions we see no signs of this 
educational process to which he is said to be subject. The great 
evidence of education is progress. But in those quarters of the 
globe there is no progress. The natural effect of the absence of 
education is stationariness, or retrocession; and in those parts 
such are the great features of history. In Southern Asia, the 
round of empire has always been from comparative rudeness to 
an Asiatic splendour and voluptuousness, the constant precursors 
to decay and ruin. The Hindoo is where he was when the Mace- 
donians were led by Alexander to the banks of the Ganges. 
China has been in the same stereotyped condition from times 
even more remote. It is a monstrous sort of colossal man, 
accordingly, that is presented to us by this theory. We have to 
look on the head and body as being still with only the propor- 
tions of childhood, and upon the extremities, the fourth part only 
of the figure, as expanding towards the proportions of manhood. 
We shall no doubt be told that the growth intended is mental, and 
not to be restricted by such sensuous conceptions. But when a 
sensuous image is used by the advocates of a spiritual doctrine 
for the purpose of showing its nature, and when the effect of the 
image is to show that the doctrine is monstrous, we are bound to 


be suspicious, either of the doctrine itself, or of the skill of its. 
disciples. 
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If we pass from Asia and Africa to Europe, and to the portions 
of America peopled by Europeans, we soon find ourselves among 
a people with whom social progress is a conscious reality. Now 
it is not denied that where a community passes from rudeness to 
eivilization, there are stages in their course which may be de- 
scribed as Dr. Temple has described them. There is the stage of 
childhood, when lawis strong ; and of youth, when example comes 
into the place of law; and of manhood, when principles come 
very much into the place of both. But do these communities, 
when they have attained to this comparative manhood, go on unto 
perfection ? Certainly not. The Jews, says Dr. Temple, learnt 
as their great lessons, the unity and spirituality of God, and the 
high virtue of chastity. But having learnt thus much, iv place 
of going on to add to these acquisitions, as might have been 
expected, every other truth: and virtue, they become, according 
to all testimony, more than ever depraved, filling up the 
measure of their iniquity, and are scattered and smitten by the 
Divine displeasure as no other people had ever been. In the 
Greeks, says Dr. Temple, we see especially the development of 
reason and taste; and in the Romans, the power of conscience, 
and the firm will. But when these peoples had made their ac- 
quisitions, did they go on ‘to add to these special attainments the 
many other good things necessary to a fully educated state ? 
Certainly not. In the case of Jew, and Greek, and Roman, it 
seems, the period at which they had reached their highest and 
special knowledge, and were ‘made competent to give their especial 
lessons to the future, was the point from which we have to date 
the origin of the vices which were to bring upon them decay and 
ruin. Oh Mr. Buckle! ‘We may observe also, in passing, that 
to show the education of the colossal man to have been progres- 
sive, the Romans should have come before the Greeks. If nations 
anywhere are to become strong, it must be by the power of 
conscience, and by firmness of will. The development of reason, 
and the culture of taste, are after-stages in their progress, if they 
ever reach them. No one will deny that the power of conscience 
and the firm will were exhibited more memorably in the history 
of the Romans than in the history of any other people. But no 
nation ever became strong without manifesting such virtues. 
Every strong nation has thus taught the lesson which Rome is 
said especially to teach. The truth is, the history of civilization 
is a history of strength and weakness, of gain and loss. It is 
very like the history of our sea margins, exhibiting signs of 
advance upon the ocean of barbarism at some points, and of large 
submission to the incursion of that enemy at other points. 
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Our readers will bear in mind, then, that there are some three- 
fourths of the human race who do not give evidence of being 
subject to any law of progress at all ; and that with the remainder, 
this law never leads to perfection, but would rather seem to bring 
new evils along with its good, so as to make a premature fall of 
‘nations as much a matter of law and certainty as their rise. 
These facts are not favourable to Dr. Temple’s theory concerning 
the progressive education of the colossal man. We are aware, it 
will be said, that the Jew, the Greek, and the Roman, before they 
‘passed away, bequeathed each his own influence to the future, 
‘which the future has retained. And certainly, if the statement 
be at all true, that history is philosophy teaching by example, 
it would be strange if the experiences of the past had not yielded 
much to the present.. No doubt, modern civilization would not 
have been what it is but for the civilizations, and, above all, the 
Christian influences, which have preceded it. But the question 
is— Can a thoughtful man find enough in the facts of this nature 
‘that are really before him, to warrant the high speculations of 
Dr. Temple and others concerning the ‘ Education of the World ?’ 
Of course, if we believe in the divine origin of Christianity, and 
in the reality of the divine Power which is said to go along with 
it, we may expect much in that direction. But the purely philo- 
sophical gentlemen who account Christianity a fiction, and still 
dream their dreams about the progress of enlightenment in this 
colossal man, are employed in rearing a huge structure on. the 
most slender basis. In Europe, there are natural causes which 
have always favoured the progress of nations ; but there are also 
moral causes which have come largely in the wake of such in- 
fluences, and which are not favourablesto progress, but the con- 
trary. Even among us, to whom it is given to profit in some 
measure by the experiences of the past, the gain that can be 
shown to be thus realized is really so small, so partially distri- 
buted, and so liable to be neutralized by other influences, that to 
reason from it, as Dr. Temple and others are disposed to do, does 
seem to us a very fine-spun business, bordering, we must venture 
to say, on the ridiculous. Physical causes are strong, but moral 
causes are often stronger, and even these are liable to all sorts of 
disturbance. 

Separate communities may progress from rudeness to refine- 
ment. The civilizations so realized may possess distinctive 
qualities. But how far the world at large is to be affected by 
these local changes is a point on which the best thinkers will be 
least disposed to speculate with confidence, so long as the 
-question is left to connect itself with merely natural causes. 
History shows, moreover, that it is infinitely more easy to lead 
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nations from barbarism to something better, than to lead them 
from one form of civilization to another. Civilizations are almost 
as indigenous to the countries in which you find them as are the 
plants which grow there, and can rarely be. transplanted with 
much success. The Hindoos and the Chinese, including more 
than half the human race, are civilized already ; and the preacher 
of Positivism may hope to see the Scythian and the New 
Zealander enter into his kingdom of heaven sooner than such 
Pharisees. 

Dr. Temple is desirous his contemporaries should use their 
more advanced knowledge in a more intelligent study of the 
Bible. He does not seem to be aware that the doctrine he is 
expounding is a favourite doctrine with men who claim, on this 
ground, to be much wiser than the Bible, and who accordingly 
have done with it. In their estimation, the Bible is an old 
world story, which the new world has outgrown. Such men say 
they should as soon think of taking their chemistry or their 
astronomy from men who lived eighteen centuries since, as their 
Yeligion. True, the analogy thus assumed is fallacious. It is 
not borne in mind by these persons, that physics and metaphysics 
do not stand in the same relation to history. Eighteen centuries 
ago, theoretical ethics were nearly everything they are now ; and 
the age which saw maturity in the principles of taste and morals 
may have left little to be done, even by the wise men of our own 
age, towards maturing tle principles of religious truth, or the 
elements of religious life. We are believers in the destined 
education of the colossal man, but we should see very little way 
in that direction, had we nothing beyond the lights supplied by 
naturalism to guide us. ~We say not that there is no truth in 
Dr. Temple's theory, but we repeat, that the natural tendencies 
he has enumerated furnish no adequate basis for the speculations 
he would found upon them. The destiny of the world is not to 
outgrow Christianity, but to become wise enough to understand it. 

The second paper is from the pen of ‘ Rowland Williams, D.D., 
‘ Vice Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David's College, 
* Lampeter; Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts.’ It belongs, we pre- 
sume, to the class of ‘ Reviews, for it is devoted almost. exclu- 
sively to a setting forth of the opinions and conclusions of Baron 
Bunsen on biblical -metters. These command Dr. Williams's 
profoundest admiration. His paper, indeed, is the production 
not so much of an admiring disciple as of one who has listened to 
an oracle, and feels constrained to proclaim to the world with 
wonder and reverence what he has heard. In the judgment of 
Dr. Williams, Christian Carl Josias von Bunsen is the great reli- 
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gious luminary of the present age, and the hope of Christianity 
for that which is to succeed. He is ‘ the man who in our darkest 
‘ perplexity has reared again the banner of truth, and uttered 
‘ thoughiis which give courage to the weak, and sight to the blind.’ 
‘ If; continues Dr. Williams, ‘ Protestant Europe is to escape 
* those shadows of the twelfth century, which, with ominous re- 
‘ currence, are closing round us, to Baron Bunsen will belong a 
‘ foremost place among the champions of light and right.’ His 
paper concludes with the half-mournful, half-exulting exclama- 
tion, ‘ Our little survey has not traversed his vast field, nor our 
plummet sounded his depth ; and then, as if the language of 
prose was too tame for the occasion, he bursts into verse, and 
goes off in a rhapsody such as we believe was never before uttered 
either in prose or rhyme. Now all this seems to us exceedingly 
absurd, in the worst possible taste, and anything but calculated 
to draw towards the object of such extravagant adulation the 
sympathies of the intelligent British public. We can fancy, too, 
the smile with which it will be received at Berlin or Halle by the 
countrymen of the learned Baron. While with the rest of the 
world, rendering due respect to his great learning, his indomitable 
diligence, his boundless ingenuity, his high and honourable 
intentions, they will be somewhat astounded and considerably 
amused, we suspect, to find him held up as a luminary of the 
first rank in biblical learning, and a guide to be all but implicitly 
followed in archeology, exegesis, and theology. Dr. Williams 
says, that had the Baron, when he undertook to write on the Bible, 
ignored all that the destructive criticism of Germany believes 
itself to have effected in reference to that book, ‘ his countrymen 
‘would have raised a storm of ridiculé, at which he must have 
‘ drowned himself in the Neckar.’ Perhaps so; but we rather think 
his countrymen would have thought fully more of him, had he 
shown some respectable acquaintance with, or due regard for, the 
labours of those who for the last thirty years have been seeking 
to build up what the reckless rationalism of a preceding genera- 
‘ tion had aimed to throw down, and had shown himself less 
blindly set upon resuscitating opinions and methods which have 
received the suffrage of hardly one among the eminent living 
scholars and theologians of Germany. As it is, we do not 
find that his return to his native country, after his protracted 
residence in this, has been hailed by his compatriots as a blessing 
for which they cannot be sufficiently grateful, nor do his ‘ biblical 
researches’ appear to have kindled in them any such enthu- 
siasm as Dr. Williams would evoke for them here. 

The style of Dr. Williams's paper is, on the whole, good ; he 
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10 The New Move in Ozford. 
writes purely, and in a manner which makes what he has written 
easy and pleasant to read. Occasionally we come upon an utter- 
ance which is somewhat obscure, and reminds us of the 
author's Teutonic predilections; but on the whole he has, in 
respect of style, rendered good service to the object of his 
admiration, whose own productions, whether in German or 
English, are certainly not very attractive in this respect. We 
wish we could say as much for the spirit and temper by which 
Dr. Williams's paper is characterized. 

To represent all who hold orthodox opinions as timid or igno- 
rant, if not positively dishonest, and all who come out against 
them as learned, honest, and courageous, is a favourite ruse of the 
rationalistic school, to which both Bunsen and his English expo- 
sitor have not refused to stoop. For those in this country who 
decline to accept his treatment of the Word of God, the learned 
Baron has such choice and scholarly names as ‘ fools, wiseacres, 
and boys,’ whilst he never fails to applaud the courage, scientific 
accuracy, and honourable candour of those who follow in the 
same course with himself. In this particular Dr. Williams follows 
his leader ‘ passibus equis.’ While he covers Bunsen with praise, 
and speaks of ‘a pathway streaming with light from Eichhorn to 
Ewald,’ he does not scruple to allude to those who hold by the 
ancient belief in the historical veracity of Scripture as ‘ hirelings,’ 
to stigmatize orthodox divines as ‘those whose theology consists 
_of invidious terms,’ and to announce that ‘ even with those in our 
‘ Universities who no longer repeat fully the required Shibboleths, 
‘the explicitness of truth is rare ;’ adding that ‘he who assents 
“most, committing himself least to baseness, is reckoned wisest.’ 
-As we do not remember ever to have heard of Dr. Williams 
before in connexion with any distinction either literary or theo- 
logical, it is somewhat amusing to hear him thus pronounce 
ex cathedra sentence of condemnation upon the vast majority of 
the clergy, not of his own church merely, but of every church in 
the kingdom. To a man of ordinary good feeling and candour it 
might have occurred that, as in Germany there are undoubtedly 
‘very many thoroughly learned and honest men who have renounced 
rationalism after having tested its merits in the fairest and fullest 
manner, it might be that in this country some of a similar class 
are to be found—some who, without any interest of a worldly 
kind to induce them to cling to orthodoxy, and fully able to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the luminous pathway which, he says, 
has been followed by the scholars of Germany, have, after long 
and anxious and searching examination, arrived at the conclusion 
that to walk in ‘the old paths’ of biblical research and belief is 
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the course which reason and experience alike recommend, if 
men are to ‘find rest for their souls; and even with regard to 
the mass of the clergy it would have been-no great stretch of 
charity had he allowed that they have reasons solid and satis- 
factory for their beliefs, even though the intelligence that has 
been ‘streaming’ in flashes of light ‘from Eichhorn to Ewald’ 
may not have found its way to their minds. 

Closely connected with this disposition to depreciate and 
denounce all who abide by ancient and accredited opinions in 
religion, is the pretence which is constantly put forth by writers 
of the school to which Dr. Williams belongs, that questions 
affecting the claims of the sacred books, and the respective pro- 
vinces of reason and revelation in religion, can be discussed only 
by those who have made large attainments in biblical philology, 
and are much versed in the most approved methods of exegesis. 
Now the value of such attainments and such discipline we are far 
from undervaluing; but when the attempt is made to shut the 
mouths of men who bring only sound common sense and right 
reason to bear on such questions, and to claim for proficient 
Hebraists an exclusive right to deal with them, we are constrained 
to resist it, and denounce it as a mere piece of affectation and 
pedantry. Of the questions which Dr. Williams has raised in 
this paper not one in ten, we venture to believe, depends for 
its solution on a profound acquaintance with sacred philology. 
Even where the question is one depending on linguistic usages, 
philology can buf supply the materials on which the conclusion 
is to be built ; and for the soundness of that conclusion far more 
depends on the good sense, candour, and logical accuracy of the 
inguirer than upon his philological attainments. We again 
repeat, we set a high value on such attainments in reference to 
the interpretation of Scripture ; but we count it wholly absurd 
to say that a man of good sense, and accustomed to weigh 
evidence, cannot arrive at a well-founded conclusion as to whether, 
for instance, Moses wrote the Pentateuch; or as to whether the 
suffering servant of Jehovah in Is. lili. is the prophet Jeremiah, 
or the Jewish people, or the: Messiah; or as to whether the 
doctrine of our Lord’s deity and atonement is taught in Scrip- 
ture, without a profound acquaintance with the Shemitic dialects 
and Hellenistic Greek.* 


* «Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures,’ says Dr. Williams, ‘ must make even those 
who value his argument regret, that to his acknowledged dialectical ability he has 
not added the rudiments of biblical criticism.’ What Mr. Mansel’s attainments in 
biblical criticism may be we do not know, though we presume that in such a 
scholar they are rather more than rudimentary. But supposing he had been as 
great in biblical criticism as Dr. Williams himself, what difference would that have 
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But enough of mere general stricture; our space is precious, 
and we must now hasten to examine the materials of which Dr. 
Williams's paper is composed, These, for convenience sake, we 
_ Shall consider under the four heads of Historical, Isogogical, 
Exegetical, and Doctrinal. 

I. The first of these embraces those portions of the review which 
have been drawn chiefly from Bunsen’s great work on Egypt. 
As a copious notice of this work appeared in the last number of 
this journal, we shall not enter so fully into this part of the 
subject as we otherwise might have done. Referring our readers 
to the article just indicated, we shall confine ourselves to Dr. 
Williams's treatment of one or two points of interest. ~ 

Dr. Williams accepts with a slight hesitation Bunsen’s demand 
of 20,000 years as the lowest possible period that can be assigned 
for man’s duration on the earth since his first appearance ; and 
though he reluctantly gives up the fragment of pottery found in 
the mud of the Nile, of which a short while ago we heard so 
much, as ‘proving little, ‘its tendency,’ he contends, ‘may 
‘agree with that of the discovery of very ancient prehistoric 
‘remains in many parts of the world.” We are not quite sure 
that we understand this; but take the author to mean that the 
discovery of the pottery, though not worth much in itself, 
becomes of some value when it forms one of a multitude of 
similar discoveries. But where are they? We are not aware of 
any but this one that can at all be put in the same class with it. 
And as for its ‘ proving little,’ we submit that the pottery referred 
to either proves everything or it proves nothing. If, as was at 
first alleged, the only way of accounting for its being found 
where it was, is by supposing it to have been originally on the 
surface, and successive strata of mud to have been deposited 
upon it, and if these depositions advanced at the rate at which 
fluvial deposits usually advance, the proof thereby furnished of 
the immense antiquity of the human race is very strong. But if 
the presence of the pottery in the mud can be accounted for by 
the operation of causes which have’ been at work within historical 
memory, and if other phenomena show that it must be so 
accounted for, the power of the pottery to prove the antiquity 
of the race is utterly extinguished ; it has not become ‘little,’ it 
has become absolutely null. 
made in the argument of his book? ‘Will Dr. Williams specify a si instance in 
which an improved translation of a passage would have required Mr. Mansel to 
modify or alter any of his conclusions? And if not, what is his remark on Mr. 
Mansel’s ignorance of biblical criticism but a piece of what Mr. Burchell pronounced 


the high-flown talk of Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
to be—fudge / 
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In farther support of this demand for an enormous extension 

of our chronology an appeal is made to the gradual development of 
languages : 
' *How many years are needed to develope modern French out of 
Latin, and Latin itself out of its original crude forms? How unlike 
is English to Welsh, and Greek to Sanskrit—yet all indubitably of 
one family of languages! What years were required to create the 
existing divergence of members of this family! How many more 
for other families, separated by a wide gulf from this, yet retaining 
traces of a primeval aboriginal affinity, to have developed themselves, 
either in priority or collaterally!’ (pp. 54, 55.) 

Now, the argument we take it here is :—We know that it took 
several centuries for French to grow out of Latin; but the affi- 
nities of French to Latin are much closer than those of Gaelic 
to Sanskrit, and the affinities of these are much closer than those 
of the Aryan to the Shemitice dialects, and the affinities of 
these are much closer than those of either of them to the Mon- 
golian ; therefore, as the French took some centuries to grow 
out of the Latin, we cannot allow less than a distance of 
twenty millenniums for the epoch when the one primitive tongue 
was spoken, from which the oldest of these is a divergence. Was 
ever so huge a conclusion built on more tottering premises? The 
whole rests on a tissue of the merest assumptions. First, it is 
assumed that the period actually taken in the development of 
French from Latin was the period which ‘ needed’ to be taken, 
i.e., that under no circumstances could it be less. Second, it 
is assumed that all dialectical divergences proceed from the parent 
stock at the same rate, and can never be quickened in one case 
or retarded in another, by peculiar influences. Third, it is as- 
sumed that the amount of divergence of one language from 
another belonging to the same group gives the measure of the 
time during which these have grown. Fourth, it is assumed that 
because the languages of the same group can be referred to a 
common source, the sources of these groups themselves may be 
referred to one primeval tongue, whence they have all been de- 
veloped. And Finally, it is assumed that from the beginning the 
process of development has gone on regularly without any violent 
break or dislocation, occasioned by some peculiar outward agency 
such as Moses, for instance, tells us was called into operation 
at the Tower of Babel. An argument built on such premises as 
these reminds us of the Hindoo cosmogony, where the earth is 
represented as resting on an elephant, the elephant on a serpent, 
the serpent on a tortoise, and the tortoise on nobody knows what. 
And yet it is on reasoning of this sort that we are asked to con- 
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cede to man’s existence on the earth a period at least three times 
longer than any known fact, historic or scientific, demands! 
‘Reason,’ says Dr. Williams, ‘has convinced us that the Se-. 
‘ mitic languages, which had as distinct an individuality four thou- 
‘sand years ago as they have now, require a cradle of larger 
‘dimensions than Archbishop Ussher’s chronology. What the’ 
reasons are which have convinced him of this he does not con- 
descend to tell us; but, so far as we can gather them from the 
above statement, they resolve themselves into some such argu- 
ment as this :—Four thousand years ago Hebrew was a distinct 
and independent tongue; but it could not have grown to be that 
in so short a space of time as Ussher's chronology allows for the pre- 
vious existence of man upon the earth; therefore we must greatly 
enlarge the dimensions of the cradle of the race—by a few additional 
millenniunis at least. Now, we may in the first place just ask in 
passing, how Dr. Williams arrives at the conclusion in consis- 
tency with the views he holds, and which we shall notice more par- 
ticularly by and bye, of the composition of the Old Testament 
books, that the Hebrew language was in the state he describes 
four thousand years ago? If Bunsen and he are to be believed, 
we have no authentic specimens of the language so ancient as 
that. The Pentateuch was put together ‘between the ages of 
Solomon and Hezekiah,’ that is (say) between the year 1000 and 
the year 700 B.c. From it, therefore, no evidence can be drawn 
of what Hebrew was four thousand yeurs ago; for though it 
appears there are ‘ imbedded’ in it numerous fragments that ‘go 
up to a high antiquity,’ yet as we have only Dr. Williams's word 
for this, and as he can give us no assurance that the various 
writers who preserved these fragments ‘in the crust of a later 
narrative,’ did not alter the language in which they were originally 
composed, so as to assimilate it to the more modern style they 
were themselves using, we really cannot accept these fragments 
as authentic vouchers for the state of the Hebrew language 
four thousand years ago. Dr. Williams has, in fact, involved 
himself here in as vicious a circle as ever man ran into. 
These fragments, says he, are of high antiquity, because the 
language in which they are written is the Hebrew of the 
time of Abraham. But how do you know, asks an objector, 
what was the Hebrew of the time of Abraham? We know 
it, replies Dr. Williams, because we have it preserved to 
us in these fragments of high antiquity; that is to say, we 
know it because we know it! But if the evidence of these 
be discarded, to what else will Dr. Williams appeal? Let 
this, however, pass. We return to Dr. Williams's argument as 
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above stated.. Is it, we ask, worth anything? How does he: 


propose to prove his minor premiss? Obviously he must know 
three things in orderto do so:—1. From what the Hebrew started 
in its progress towards development; 2. Under what circum- 
stances the alleged development. proceeded ; and 3. What is the 
rate at which the development of language proceeds under such 
circumstances. Perhaps as Dr. Williams is a Professor of 
Hebrew he may be prepared with an answer to these inquiries ; 
but clearly they must be answered before a step can be taken 
towards the conclusion to which he would bring us. He might 
as well ask us to calculate the time taken by a body in its fall 
without telling us from what height it fell, through what sort of 
medium it passed, and what is the rate at which such bodies 
fall through such a medium, as expect us to calculate the time 
which the Hebrew required in order to develope itself from its 
parent source, without furnishing us with the data above spe- 
cified. 

Before passing from this section of our examination, we must 
just notice Bunsen’s grand etymological travestie of the simple 
account which Moses has preserved to us of the descent of the 
sons of Adam along the lines of Cain and Seth respectively. Dr. 
Williams says :— 

‘In the half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the beginnings of our 
race compiled in Genesis, we are bid notice the combination of docu- 
ments and the recurrence of barely consistent genealogies. As the 
man Adam begets Cain, the man-Enos begets Cainan. Jared and 
Trad, Methuselah and Methusael are similarly compared. Seth, like 
El, is an old deity’s appellation, and Man was the son of Seth in one 
record, and Adam was the son of God in the other.’ (p. 56.) 


Whether Bunsen would be altogether pleased with this represen- 
tation of his views we greatly doubt. No person, we presume, 
who had only it to guide him could form any clear conception of 
what these views are; and we must in Bunsen’s name protest 
against there being imputed to him the impiety of describing El 
as the name of some old deity. What Bunsen says is that El was 
the name in one traditionary record, and Seth the name in 
another, of the one God. His theory is sufficiently fantastic and 
objectionable without loading it with the guilt of impiety. Ac- 
cording to him Seth was not the son of Adam but of God, who 
created Enos or man according to one tradition, just as, according 
» another tradition, the same fact is commemorated as the forma- 
tion of Adam by El. The somewhat awkward fact that in both 
traditions Seth is represented as the son of Adam the Baron 
passes over quietly. Having evaded this difficulty, he next 
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assumes that, instead of a record of the descent of two lines of 
the human race, we have in Genesis iv. and v. two traditionary 
ticeounts of one line of descent. For this the only authority he 
attempts to adduce is the occurrence of identical names in both, 
such as Cain and Cainan, Jared and Irad, &c. Now, on this we 
would remark, 1. That it is only by a process of the most 
violent etymological straining (against which even Dr. Williams 
feels obliged somewhat to protest) that the alleged identity of 
mames is made out;* and 2. That even were the identity esta- 
blished on the most solid grounds, it would no more prove that 
the two lists are one than the occurrence of the same names in 
the genealogy of two families sprung from the same source would 
prove them not two but one. Further, Bunsen thinks that 
mstead of these being the names of ‘impossible men, as he is 
pleased to term them, they are to be viewed as designating epochs 
in the history of the race during which society was in a particular 
state, and each of which marks a great critical change which 
society underwent. Thus Cain ‘the marauder’ represents an 
epoch of unsettlement and confusion; Irad, ‘the agricultural 
builder of cities, an epoch of commencing civilization; and 


* Cain (}%) Qayin) Bunsen says, signifies Artist, in which he follows Gesenius 
and others, who derive it from }}j) to beat, to pound, or to play the strings of an 
instrument. It may be very unscholarly, but we cannot help thinking that the 
ancient compiler of the tradition (we put Moses out of the account) knew a little 
better about the meaning of the word than those learned Germans, and he derives it 
from FTP to get, to obtain. But how comes this name to be identified with 
Qeynan? It is the younger form ‘ with a reduplication at the end,’ says Bun 
(Egypt. iv. 388). How does he know this? Is the longer form of a word always 
the younger form? Or isit certain that the termination an is a mere reduplication of 
the penultimate consonant? As it is found at the end of many names in Hebrew, 
and after different consonants (comp. Eran, Asan, Paran, Zenan, &c.), we take 
it to be significant ; and as the words which are terminated by it usually convey 
the idea of the possession of what is‘denoted by the word to which it is appended 
\y vigilant, from waking; having caves, from to dig 
es ; TINY having flocks, from }NYy a flock, &c.), we are inclined to think that 
Cainan is a distinct formation from Cain, and bears the sense of one rich from 
gains, the possessor of gettings (Besitzer, Fiirst.) As for Bunsen’s attempt to 
identify "J7\"J7 with “37, it is positively amusing, and reminds one of the etymo- 
logical ventures of a former generation. *Hirad means citizen, from ’hir, city ; and 
Yared ‘would seem to be merely an attempt to bring into closer analogy with the later 
language aformation, whichhad ceased to be understood, at the expense of the sense.’ 
Bat if “Wy is a formation from so common a word as “}*}j, why should it have 
ceased to be understood? Why should a Hebrew-speaking people be at a loss to 
discover the meaning of a word which a Christian of the nineteenth century finds 
no difficulty in explaining? On what evidence, moreover, is it asserted that a form, 
which was in use as long as the language was spoken, was at a very early age ex- 
changed for one more in analogy with the later language? And where are the 
ry for saying that Yared is more in analogy with the later language than 
irad? All this seems to us arbitrary to the last degree. Bunsen further identi- 
fies Mechuyael and Mahalalel ; but for what reason we cannot conceive, except for 
that which led Fluellen to make ‘comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth.’ 
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Enoch, ‘the man of God,’ coming between these two, an epoch 
of religious influence and sacerdotal rule. , Now all this may be 
very ingenious as it is certainly very amusing; but how utterly 
gratuitous and baseless it is! Out of -Bunsen’s imagination and 
apart from his etymological legerdemain it has not a-shadow of 
evidence to support it. It is true the longevity ascribed to the 
antediluvian patriarchs is rather a. startling fact; but it is so 
simply because it lies out of the range of our ordinary experience. 
When Bunsen pronounces it ‘impossible’ he quite forgets the 
nature of the problem under which this fact comes. The ques- 
tion which physiologists have to answer in regard to the duration 
of human life is not, How long may a man live? but Why should 
any man die? And as they can answer this question only by 
falling back on the Divine appointment and will, it follows that 
as against a longevity which is asserted to have been appointed 
by God, it is utterly incompetent to appeal to any ‘laws of 
human and animal organism’ as observed to operate now. If 
man dies only because such is the appointment of Heaven, there 
is no greater natural impossibility in God's appointing a man to 
live a thousand years than in his appointing an infant to die the 
moment after itis born. To talk about ‘laws’ in such case, as if 
human life and death were controlled absolutely by these, is 
really quite foolish ; if it were a law of human existence that life 
should last for seventy years, no man could come short of this, 

and no man could go beyond it. But the moment we call in the 
Divine appointment as determining the bounds of human life, 

we cut ourselves off from all appeal to natural laws as competent 
to determine the ‘ possibility’ of any alleged duration of life. He 
who appoints one human being to live for an hour, and another 

for a few years, and another for a century, may, if he pleases, 

appoint one to live for five centuries, or eight, or ten, or for 

ever. 

As to the names of the antediluvians being significant, that 
proves nothing, or it proves what would justify us in turning all 
history into a parable and a riddle. Why should this process 
stop with the antediluvian age? Why should Cain, ‘the ma- 
rauder,’ *: be the name of an epoch, while Abraham, ‘the father 
of a multitude; or Joshua, ‘God is help; or Solomon, ‘the 
peaceful,’ are to be treated as historical individuals? Is the 
mere brevity of the early record to be that which exposes it to be 
treated as a riddle? Then, why not extend the principle to all 

* Why ‘ Marauder,’ by the bye, if his name means artist? Surely the learned 
Baron has forgotten his etymology here, and after deciding for })P as the root has 
gone over to 

NO. LXV. c 
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mere genealogical histories? Suppose, for instance, the detailed 
history of the British Empire since the Restoration were to be 
lost, and only the names of the successive sovereigns preserved, 
some Australian Bunsen, a thousand years hence or so, might 
read off our national story thus :— 

‘It is not to be supposed that these are the names of in- 
‘dividuals. It is to be observed they are all significant ; 
‘ and they thus offer ‘so palpable and easy a solution,’ that we 
‘cannot but adopt it as the true account of the matter:— 
* CHARLES means stout or noble-hearted ; and this describes an 
‘epoch when the lawful dynasty (as is indicated by the sur- 
‘name, Stuart or Steward, the oixovdéuoc, or 
‘ whose’ duty it was to take care of the people and their property) 
* occupied the throne, when the honour of the kingdom was 
* upheld against all foreign aggression, and everything was con- 
* dueted in the noblest and most virtuous spirit. To this epoch 
* succeeded one of a different character, when the throne was 
‘held by an intruding dynasty, like that of the Hyksés in 
‘ Egypt, or the Tartars in China, as is: indicated by the name 
‘ James, which signifies supplanter. After a season, the rightful 
‘heir again ascended the throne, and the epoch which succeeded 
* was one marked by great national security and peace; whence 
‘it was called the WILLIAM epoch, that name signifying (from 
* viel and helm) the helm or defence of many, or much defence. 
‘ This epoch, as was natural, passed into one of great culture and 
‘ elegance, when the chivalric spirit which had in former times 
‘ sought scope in deeds of valour, displayed itself in the refined 
‘ graces of social courtesy, as is made palpable by the name 
‘Anna, which signifies gracious. We have then a very 
‘ lengthened epoch, indicated by the quadruple repetition of the 
‘same name; an epoch when the arts and pursuit of agriculture 
‘ were greatly in vogue in Britain, as appears from the name 
‘ GeorGE, or husbandman—a conclusion which is curiously sup- 
“ported by the fact which tradition has preserved, that the 
* sobriquet of ‘ Farmer’ was actually given by the people to one 
‘ of their kings, who reigned during this epoch. Then comes 
* another WILLIAM epoch, which was probably one of a warlike 
* character, when the people were obliged to forsake their agri- 
‘ cultural pursuits, and defend themselves from foreign assaults. 
* What greatly confirms this conclusion is, that the next epoch 
* bears the name of VictTory, with which is associated the name 
* of ALBERT, which means all-bright, to indicate the triumphant 
* and prosperous state of the nation during this long and. bril- 
* liant era.’ : 
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Such is the version which, following Bunsen’s methods, might 
be given of British history for the last two centuries or so; and 
we offer it to the admirers of that gentleman, as an humble imi- 
tation of their great master. For ourselves, we can only say 
that, though such efforts may be a very pleasant pastime for 
elderly gentlemen of lively imaginations and scholarly habits, 
when it is seriously proposed to us that, on the strength of them, 
we should treat as a parable what has been received as true 
history for at least three thousand years, we are apt to wax in- 
dignant, and feel greatly inclined to pitch the rubbish under 
the grate. 

Il. We pass on to notice Dr. Williams's statements on 
points of an isagogical character, that is, relating to the history 
and authorship of the sacred books. 

Here the position which he, following Bunsen, assumes is the 
extreme of rationalism. He ‘maintains ‘that there was a Bible 
‘before our Bible; and that some of our present books, as cer- 
‘tainly Genesis and Joshua, and perhaps Job, Jonah, Daniel, are 
‘expanded from simpler elements.’ Bunsen, he tells us, 
‘finds himself compelled to adopt the alternative of gradual 
* growth’ in the composition of the Pentateuch. 


‘He makes the Pentateuch Mosaic, as indicating the mind and em- 
bodying the developed system of Moses, rather than as written by 
- the great Lawgiver’s hand. Numerous fragments of genealogy, of 

chronicle, and of spiritual song go up to a high antiquity, but are 
imbedded in a crust of later narrative, the allusions of which betray at 
least a time when kings were established in Israel.’ (p. 60.) ‘If 
he would quote the book of Isaiah, he cannot conceal, after Gese- 
nius, Ewald, and Maurer have written, that the book is composed 
of elements of different eras. Finding Perso-Babylonian, or new- 
eoined words, such as sagans for officers, and Chaldaic forms of 
the Hebrew verb, such as Aphel for Hiphil, in certain portions, and 
observing that the political horizon of these portions is that of the 
sixth century, while that of the elder or more purely Hebraic por- 
tions belonged to the eighth, he must accept a theory of authorship 
and prediction modified accordingly. So if, under the head of 
Zechariah, he finds three distinct styles and aspects of affairs, he must 
acknowledge so much, whether he is right or wrong in conjecturing 
the elder Zechariah of the age of Isaiah to have written the second 
portion, and Uriah, in Jeremiah’s age, the third.’ (p. 68.) 


Such is the way in which Dr. Williams disposes of the preten- 
sions of the sacred books. As he has dealt chiefly in assertion, 
and has hardly condescended to anything of the nature of argu- 
ment in support of these positions, we do not feel called on to 
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enter very minutely into the discussion of them. A few general 
observations may suffice. 

1. What does Dr. Williams mean here by saying that there 
was a Bible before our Bible? The term Bible has respect to the 
canon, to the collection of inspired books as a whole; and has 
no meaning except as so applied. Was there, then, a body of 
sacred writings extant before those composing the collection we 
now have were written? Dr. Williams knows there was not, and 
cannot have meant to affirm there was. What does he mean, 
then, by the statement we have quoted? Or is it simply a piece 
of nonsense ? 

2. If it were proved that in the earlier historical books there 
are incorporated fragments of a date greatly anterior to that at 
which they were composed, this would be no argument against 
either the individual authorship or the inspiration of these books. 
Supposing certain genealogical or poetical fragments to have 
been in circulation among the Israelites in the days of Moses, 
why might not Moses have imbedded them in his narrative ? 
_ What need for supposing a succession of men for this? And, if 

God taught Moses to incorporate these with his writing, that 
writing as a whole may be as much ‘given by inspiration of 
God’ as if Moses had drawn all its materials from himself 
or from revelation. Even were it proved, then, that the book 
of Genesis contains a collection of such fragments (which we 
humbly submit has not been proved, no two writers being 
> ee at one on the subject), we should not feel in the slightest 

egree disturbed by the fact in our belief in the writing of the 
Pentateuch by Moses, or in the inspiration of these books. 

8. What are the allusions in the Pentateuch that ‘betray 
at least a time when kings were established in Israel?’ Dr. 
Williams, we submit, has no right to make a momentous state- 
ment like this without giving the evidence on which it rests. 
Does he refer to Gen. xxxvi. 81? We presume he does ; for we 
perceive that Bunsen, in his Bibel-werk, lays stress on this verse 
as furnishing explicit testimony that it at least was written after 
the establishment of the Jewish kingdom. And this after Heng- 
stenberg’s ample and unanswerable exposure of the utter futility 
of such an argument !* But it is part of Bunsen’s tactics, in 
which Dr. Williams but too faithfully follows him, to ignore all 
the more recent evangelical literature of Germany, and to repro- 
duce the cavils and objections of the rationalists of the last age 
as if not a word had been written in reply to them. 

4, With respect to Dr. Williams's assertion of the spurious- 


~* See his Beitréige, vol. iii. p. 202, Eng. Tr. vol. ii. p. 165. 
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The So-called Pseudo-Isaiah. 21 


ness of parts of Isaiah, we have to remark on the one hand that 
he omits, as before, to notice all that has been offered by scholars 
of the first rank in reply to the cavils which have been urged 
against the genuineness of the disputed parts; and on the other 
(which is more surprising), that he passes over the long list of 
really noticeable objections to the genuineness of those passages 
which have been adduced by such men as De Wette, Hitzig, and 
Hendewerk, to fasten upon one or two of the weakest that the 
laborious scrutiny of these minute scholars has enabled them to 
bring forward. The fair inference from this is, either that Dr. 
Williams has here written dogmatically on a question which he 
has only very imperfectly studied, or that, having fully studied it, 
he has come to the conclusion that the only tenable objections 
are those he has specified. Be this, however, as it may, all 
that we have to do with at present is what he has actually ad- 
vanced. ‘ Perso-Babylonian or new-coined words, such as 
sagans for officers.’ ‘The author leaves us in doubt whether he 
takes s'ganim (0)220 Is, xli. 25) to be a Perso-Babylonian or a 
new-coined word ; but in either case it is useless as any evidence 
of a post-exilian date for the writing of the chapter in which it 
occurs. If ‘new-coined,’ why might not the real Isaiah have 
coined it as well as the pseudo-Isaiah ? If ‘ Perso-Babylonian,’ 
why might not Isaiah, writing in the reign of Hezekiah, whose 
relations with Eastern nations were only too intimate, in referring 
to Babylonian officers, call them by a Babylonian name? But 
is s‘ganim, after all, a Persian word? Let the first of living 
Semitic scholars answer :—‘ Errant qui in lingua Pehlvica ejus 
nominis fontes querunt!"* It is derived by him from a pure 
Hebrew root, and rendered antistes, prefectus, vogt, verwalter.t 
The use of ‘Aphel for Hiphil in certain portions.’ Was ever 
evidence stated so vaguely as this? Why not give chapter and 
verse? Who knows what is the instance here referred to? Is 
it the use of sM>yoN for ‘NONI in ch. Ixiii. 3, that he has in 
view? We presume it is, for this we find among the Aramaisms 
.adduced by Hitzig and Knobel as proving a later author of the 
concluding chapters than Isaiah. But in this case Hitzig is incon- 
sistent with himself, for he admits that such a form as 77YyR 
for 7yyn Is. viii. 3. may be a legitimate softening of the initial 
syllable. Knobel avoids this by taking ;7Tyx as a future with 
the vaw conversive, and rendering, as in the authorized version, 
‘ And I took:’ but the correctness of this may be doubted. In 
any case, however, what solid conclusion can be based on any 


* Fiirst, Concordantie Heb. et Chald. s. v. 
+ Comp. Castell, Lexicon, s. v. 
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ground so narrow and uncertain as this, especially as what are 
called Aramaic forms are to be found in the oldest books of 
the Bible, and are pointed out as such in the grammars ?* 

We are here, however, going beyond what is required of us 
in dealing with Dr. Williams. If a man cannot state his case 
for himself, it hardly belongs to his opponent to state it for him. 
We leave his aphel for hiphil, therefore, to stand for what any- 
body thinks it worth, and proceed to notice what he says about 
the ‘political horizon’ of the later portions of Isaiah. We beg 
our readers to refer to the statement we have already quoted from 
him on this point; they will find in it an illustrious specimen 
of a form of reasoning in which Dr. Williams especially delights 
—the circular, or horse-in-the-mill style. He finds in the later 
portions of Isaiah a certain ‘ political horizon ;’ that is, he holds 
them to set forth contemporary descriptions of actual events, 
not prophetical announcements of events yet to come. But he 
can arrive at this conclusion only on the strength of a theory 
of prediction already accepted by him, and by the application 
of which he discovers that these are histories, and not predic- 
tions. When, then, Dr. Williams says that, finding these to be 
historical facts, he is obliged to accept a theory of prediction 
modified accordingly, he reasons thus :—These are histories and 
not predictions, because my theory of prediction proclaims them 
such ; and I accept this theory because these are histories and 
not predictions. And it is on the ground of a wretched paralogism 
like this that we are asked to relinquish our belief in the genuine- 
ness and prophetic character of one of the sublimest and most 
precious portions of Old Testament scripture ! 

5. That the latter portion of Zechariah (ix.—xiv.) is by a 
different author from the writer of the former portion is an 
opinion which at one time found many supporters in this 
country, who were moved by a desire to vindicate the accuracy 
of Matthew in ascribing a passage in it to Jeremiah. (Matt. 
xxvii. 8.)f From a very different motive the German rational- 
ists have sought to establish the same point, and have brought 
their minute and searching ‘criticism to bear upon the accomplish- 
ment of this end with the utmost eagerness. They have not, 
however, succeeded in agreeing among themselves as to whether 
two authors or three have had a hand in this book, and the dis- 

* What does Dr, Williams make of the converse phenomenon, the use of the 
Hiphil form for the Aphel in the biblical Chaldee? As to this there can be no 
doubt (see Winer’s Grammatik des Bib. und Targ. Chaldaismus, p. 41), and it 


surely proves that arguments such as that of Dr. Williams noticed in the text rest 
upon the insecurest possible basis. 


+ See Newcome on the place. 
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Dr. Williams on Daniel. 23 


erepancies which exist among them in this and other respects 
show how uncertain is the ground on which they stand. De 
Wette, in his fourth edition, gave up his earlier doubts, and has 
admitted the genuineness of the whole ; and Hiavernick has sub- 
jected the reasons of the objectors to a scrutiny which has left 
none of them standing.* In fact, to those who are not infected 
with Dr. Williams's love for a vicious circle, there is not one of 
them that will have the least weight. As he has not chosen to 
state any of them, we do not feel called on to dwell longer on 
the subject. 

As may be expected, the book of Daniel does not escape Dr. 
Williams's ‘destructive criticism.’ His objections against it, 
however, are of the weakest. He says :— 

‘Not only Macedonian words, such as symphonia and _psanterion, 
but the texture of the Chaldaic, with such late forms as 12? TT and 
DR, the pronominal D and 77 having passed into }, and not only 
minute descriptions of Antiochus’s reign, but the stoppage of such 
description at the precise date, 169 3B.c., remove all philological and 
critical doubt as to the age of the book.’ (p. 76.) 

After the copious answers which have been given to such of 
these cavils as are not peculiar to Dr. Williams by Hengstenberg 
and others, it is really provoking to find them coolly restated in 
this way as if they were of acknowledged validity. Confining 
ourselves to Dr. Williams, we ask, How does he know that it 
was impossible for such words as symphonia and psanterion to 
be in use in Babylon in the days of Nebuchadnezzar? For 
aught he can tell the name may have travelled with the instru- 
ment from Greece long before. As respects ‘ the texture of the 
Chaldaic’ of Daniel, it happens to be exactly the same as that of 
the Chaldaic of Ezra, and, therefore, so far a proof for, and not 
against, the authenticity of the book. What Dr. Williams 
intends by the instances he has given we do not understand ; 
not one of them has any relevancy that we can see. JT, which 
is the regular form of the demonstrative pronoun, does not occur 

in Daniel at all, except in the feminine 77; 1135 is the regular 
form of the suffix of the second personal pronoun masculine, with 
the preposition prefixed; j5x occurs only once (Dan. vi. 7), 
and is obviously a curt form of ~>x which Daniel elsewhere uses, 
and which is not a later form. As to the pronominal D passing 
into }, the process, as it happens (if there was any process), was 
just the reverse, the } in later forms passing intoO.t Blundering 

a3, p. 411 ff. 

‘Pro 15, in Ser 
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like this in a Hebrew professor is really shameful. As respects 
the chronological objections in the above extract, they rest, of 
course, on the mere assumption that Daniel’s book is a history 
of past, and not a prediction of future events. Into this question 
we cannot further enter here, but must refer our readers to the 
works of Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, Auberlen, and others.* 

Passing over what Dr. Williams has said of the New Testament 
books as of little importance, we proceed to the next department 
of our examination of his paper. 

III. From what we have already advanced, our readers will see 
that our impression of Dr. Williams’s scholarship is not very 
exalted. We are now entering on a department where we shall 
have still further occasion to show that for this impression we 
have only too good cause. We cannot stop to examine every 
specimen of his exegetical powers which he has given us here ; 
nor indeed shall we do more than simply glance at the greater 
part of them. 

Dr. Williams applauds Bunsen’s translation of 7\7 by ‘ The 
Eternal ;’ he says that ‘Hebrew idiom convinced even Jerome 
the true meaning [of Ps. ii. 12] was worship purely, and not 
Kiss the Son,—a statement which is not true as respects Jerome,t 
and which pronounces in favour of a rendering which no Hebraist 
of any note has deemed tolerable ;{ he prefers the reading ‘ like 
a lion,’ in Ps. xxii. 17, in place of ‘ they pierced,’ but gives us no 
hint how we are to make sense of such a collocation of words as 
‘like a lion my hands and my feet; he thinks, however, the 
whole passage would be improved by changing ‘ dogs’ in the first 


* Hengstenberg, Beitrdge zur Finleit, ins A. T. Bd. I. Die Authentie des 
Daniel, &c. ; Hivernick, Commentar web. d. Buch Daniel; Auberlen, Der Pr. 
Daniel und Die Offenbarwng Johannis, &c. Basel, 1854. The first and third of 
these works have appeared in English. 

+ Dr. Williams quotes as from Jerome the following words: ‘ Cavillatur... . 
quod posuerim .. . . Adorate pure . . . . ne violentus viderer interpres et Jud. 
locum darem.’ This sentence Dr. Williams has in a great measure made for 
Jerome ; it is only partially in Jerome’s own words. The latter expressly says 
that he prefers the rendering ‘ Adore the Son,’ and had so given it in his Commen- 
taries, where he could explain his reasons ; but in his translation of the Psalter he 
had introduced ‘ worship purely’ because the word "3 is ambiguous, and he did 
not wish, by seeming to put a Christian sense on the passage, to expose himself 
to the calumny of the Jews; ‘ ne violentus viderer interpres et Judaicew calwm- 
ow locum darem.’—Ep. cont. Rufinum, c.19. Nota word about Hebrew idiom 

ere ! 

t Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, Maurer, Hengstenberg, Lee, 
Ewald, Olshausen, &c., all reject it. The last named, though predisposed to favour- 
such a rendering, says of it peremptorily, ‘ Dazu fehlt es an Belegen,’ there is no- 
authority for it. (Kuragef, Exeg. Hdbuch. zum A. T. 14th part in loc.) And yet 
these men, we take it, knew and know something of Hebrew idiom. 
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clause into ‘like lions’ by a ‘ morally certain emendation ;* he 
asserts that the words translated ‘ mighty God’ (Is. ix. 6), ‘ perhaps 
mean only ‘Strong and Mighty One,’ without telling us how it 
comes to pass that el should here alone in all Hebrew books 
be translated ‘One.’ Let these suffice as specimens of Dr. 
Williams's competency, as tried by his own criterion, to meddle 
with such questions as he has here undertaken to discuss. We 
pass on to advert for a little to his views of Old Testament 
prophecy. 

What these are it is not easy with precision to ascertain. This 
much is certain, that he rejects all prediction from his concept of 
prophecy, and that he denies the existence of all direct Messianic 
prephecy in any sense. He faintly excepts from this sweeping 
condemnation some passages that ‘may be doubtful, one perhaps 
‘in Zechariah and one in Isaiah, capable of being made directly 
‘ Messianic, and a chapter possibly in Deuteronomy, foreshadowing 
‘the final fall of Jerusalem; but he tells us that ‘these few 
‘cases .... tend to melt, if they are not already melted, in the 
‘crucible of searching inquiry. What, then, remains? Dr. 
Williams answers thus :— 

‘ Great is Baron Bunsen’s merit in accepting frankly the belief of 
scholars, and yet’ not despairing of Hebrew prophecy as a witness to 
the kingdom of God. The way of doing so left open to him, was to 
show, pervading the prophets, those deep truths which lie at the heart 
of Christianity, and to trace the growth of such ideas, the belief in a 
righteous God, and the nearness of man to God, the power of prayer, 
and the victory of self-sacrificing patience, ever expanding in men’s 
hearts, until the fulness of the time came, and the ideal of the Divine 
thought was fulfilled in the Son of Man.’ (p. 70.) 


Now, on these statements we would observe—1st, that, pending 
the melting process, which he tells us is going on, we hold Dr. 
Williams to the admission that a few passagesin the Old Testa- 
ment are of a directly predictive character. This, as indeed he 
seems to feel, is an admission fatal to his whole position in 


* ‘By reading, says he, ‘O°x955, for 0°55.’ We should like to see the 
face of Ewald or Rodger, that the Vises Principal of an English college 
and a professor of Hebrew had proposed such an emendation.. Why, there is no 
such word as ON in the language. There is a noun nr, but as it happens 
to be used only for the female animal, the plural would, in all probability, not end 
in 9), but in J); but even this does not occur, the word being used only in the 

i r. Suppose it were proposed to emend a Latin classic by reading such a 
plural as ferri from ferrum, or tellwra from tellus, what would be thought of the 
scholarship of the proposer? And then to propose to amend the sacred text on 
the ground of ‘moral certainty,’ in the face of all authority, from MSS. versions 
and quotations! What would Tischendorf say to this ? 
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reference to ancient prophecy. It will not do for him to say that 
‘ it avails little’ that such passages are found; it does not avail 
little—on the contrary, it is of such avail, that it invalidates his 
entire argument against the predictive character of the prophetic 
parts of the Old Testament. For that argument rests on the 
position that the power of predicting future events is a natural 
impossibility ; a position which is, of course, overturned by one 
instance of prediction as decidedly as by a thousand. Admit the 
existence of one direct prediction in Scripture, and so far as 
natural possibility is concerned, you admit what will cover any 
multitude of such predictions. What has been done once is no 
natural impossibility, and may be repeated indefinitely. Until, then, 
Dr. Williams can come forward and assure us that the melting 
process which is to reduce these predictions is completed, we 
must hold these few passages as fatal to the induction he would 
have us to make. 

2. When Dr. Williams applauds Bunsen for showing that — 
those deep truths which lie at the heart of Christianity pervade 
the prophets, he seems to us to admit in principle all that the 
most zealous advocate of the evangelical character of the pro- 
phecies would contend for. For ourselves, we ask nothing more 
than this ; let us find these truths pervading the prophets, and we 
are content; we ask no deeper or more essential connexion 
between the Old and New Testaments. The question, however, 
still remains, what are the truths that lie at the heart of Chris- 
tianity ? and here Dr. Williams and evangelical Christians will 
be widely at variance. But if Dr. Williams thinks it a great 
merit in Bunsen that he finds his notion of Christianity pervading 
the prophets, he fully justifies the principle on which orthodox 
inquirers proceed when they seek to find in these writers a 
sympathy with, and a pre-intimation of, Christianity as they 
find it in the New Testament. 

When Dr. Williams says, ‘We must not distort the prophets 
*‘ to prove the Divine Word incarnate, and then from the incar- 
‘nation reason back to the sense of prophecy,’ he lays down a 
canon of interpretation which is quite sound. It is one, how- 
ever, which applies as much to those who deny the incarnation 
and atonement of our Saviour, and find only moral truths in the 
New Testament, as to those who believe in these facts, and the 
system of truth that stands connected with them. In neither 
case is it lawful to distort the prophets to prove a New Testament 
doctrine, and then reason back from that doctrine to the sense of 
the prophets. We must further remark, that, whatever specimens 
of this circular method of ratiocination may be found in the 
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writings of Dr. Williams and his school, it is a method wholly 
discountenanced and abjured by those whom he aims here at 
censuring. Errors they may fall into, a favourite object they 
may pursue beyond legitimate bounds, fanciful and untenable 
explanations of passages they may sometimes give ; but they are 
unjustly charged as a class, if charged with following any such 
process as Dr. Williams here condemns. Their recognised pro- 
cedure is this. Perceiving that the Old Testament is pervaded 
with the idea of a great deliverer and king, who is to reign over 
and to bless the world, they set themselves, under the guidance 
of certain criteria beforehand established, to determine what parts 
of the ancient Scriptures refer directly to Him ; and having deter- 
mined this, they seek by the application of a sound exegesis to 
ascertain what these passages declare concerning Him. They 
thus obtain certain criteria by which the pretensions of any one 
aspiring to be this promised deliverer and prince may be judged ; 
and finding that all these are fully satisfied in Jesus who appeared 
claiming to be the Messiah, they obtain a preliminary proof that 
it is of Him that the ancient Scriptures speak in these passages. 
When, further, they find Him and his Apostles asserting that the 
prophets gave testimony concerning Him, and grounding his 
claims, as submitted to the Jews, on that, they perceive 
that they can be Christians only through the admission 
of this; and hence they conclude that what they believe as 
Christians must be in harmony with what the ancient prophets 
attested concerning Christ. They are thus led to revise their 
readings of the prophecies of the old covenant, and to interpret 
them in the light of New Testament revelation, not for the pur- 
pose of forcing on them a meaning they will not bear, but, as 
with a more perfect key, that fits into all the wards, to open every 
recess and drawer of that ancient cabinet, so as to draw out its 
hidden treasures. Such is the process by which all sound inter- 
preters seek to explore the full meaning of the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament; what there is in it that is 
legitimate or contrary to a sound inductive method, we cannot 
perceive. 

8. That some of the Messianic prophecies should be found 
to rest on, or spring out of, actual historical phenomena in the 
age of the prophets, and that all of them should set forth great 
permanent truths of a moral and spiritual kind, can form no 
objection to their being also regarded as predictive. The latter 
could hardly but be the case where the object of prediction was 
the establishment of a perfect system of religious truth ; indeed, 
we cannot see how otherwise the advent of the kingdom of God 
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on earth could have been predicted. With regard to the former, 
it only proves that the prophet was not always unconscious of 
passing events when under the Divine afflatus, and that he some- 

_ times found in these an analogy to the spiritual scenes he had to 
depict, of which he gladly made use, in order that through these 
earthly things men might better understand the heavenly things 
of which he had to tell.. When Dr. Williams, then, has proved 
that the prophecies teach moral truths, and sometimes allude to 
passing events or living persons, he has proved what no one ever 
denied, and what does not advance him a hair’s breadth towards 
the disproof of the predictive character of prophecy. 

The predictive element is so manifestly in the Old Testament, 
that Bunsen cannot but admit it; though, with that curious ten- 
dency, which marks minds of a sceptical turn, to believe what is 
more incredible than what they reject, he resolves it into the 
effect of a kind of clairvoyance on the part of the prophets. 
This Dr. Williams regards as a deficiency on the part of his 
‘Magnus Apollo,’ in which we heartily concur with him. He 
himself goes the full length of denying all prediction, whe- 
ther of secular or sacred events. All that look like such in 
the Old Testament are really histories written after the event— 
always excepting the few doubtful passages at present in the 
crucible. He hesitates, for instance, whether to understand the 
58rd chapter of Isaiah, with Bunsen, of the Prophet Jeremiah, % 
or with Ewald of the ‘ few faithful in the captivity, Jeremiah and 
others ;’ or of the remnant of the true Israel, symbolized by Jere- 
miah, ‘just as the figure of Laud or Hammond might represent 
the Caroline Church in the eyes of her poet; but of this much 
he is sure, that ‘the original is a history.’ So itis; but itis a 
history seen by the rapt eye of the prophet ages before it hap- 
pened, and described: by him in historic forms because it all 
passed in apparent action before his inner sense. That it was 
written after the event is a pure assumption, resting upon no 
basis but of the paltry fallacy we have already exposed. As for 
Jeremiah, or the Jewish poople, being the subject of this poem, 
those may believe it who will; but, before they do themselves 
such injustice, we would counsel them to read Hengstenberg’s 
masterly discussion of the whole subject in his Christology; 
which will, we think, effectually prevent them, if they under- 
roe whet true logic and real exegesis is, from ever doing it 
at all. 


* Dr. Williams fancies some support may be obtained to his hypothesis from the 
Targum of Jonathan. ‘ His expressions,’ says he, about ‘ the holy people's being 
multiplied,’ and seeing their sanctuary rebuilt, especially when he calls the ‘holy 
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4. According to Dr. Williams, the Jewish people are the Mes- 
siah of the Old Testament; and yet, strange to say! so in a 
sense is our Saviour. How is this? As John the Baptist, re- 
plies Dr. Williams, was not Elias, and yet so came in the spirit and 
power of Elias, as to be in a sense Elias ; so Jesus, though not 
the Messiah, yet came so in the spirit and power of the Messiah, 
as to be in a sense the Messiah. And thus, triumphantly exclaims 
our learned professor, ‘no new principle is thrust upon the Chris- 
tian world by our historical understanding of this famous chapter!’ 
But a principle may be legitimate in itself, and yet not be capable 
of universal application. Common sense dictates that before a 
principle which is exemplified in one case can be used in another, 
an identity, or at least an analogy between the two cases must be 
first established. Inthe instance before us, however, this is what 
Dr. Williams wholly omits even to attempt. He assumes the 
two cases to be identical, as if it were a matter of course. And 
yet there are some grave points of difference between the two, 
which it might have been worth his while to remove before he 
shouted his pean. In the first place, John felt himself at liberty, 
when asked if he was Elias, to say ‘I am not; Jesus itever felt 
himself at liberty to deny that he was the Messiah. Does not 
this show that, whilst the one was the fulfilment of the ancient 
prophecy only in spirit, the other was the fulfilment in fact ? 
Secondly, the expectation of the coming of Elias was founded 
on the promise of God by Malachi (iv. 5) ; a promise which, if 
not fulfilled in the letter, might be (as our Lord says it was) in 
the spirit. But Isaiah liii. contains, on Dr. Williams's showing, a 
history—a history of past events. Will he tell us how the fulfil- 
ment of a promise in spirit is analogous to the fulfilment of a 
history in spirit? or what is meant by the fulfilment of a history 
at all? or, if what he regards as being fulfilled in Jesus was the 
moral and spiritual ideas lying in the background of the pro- 
phet’s description, how this is at all parallel to the fulfilment of 
an express promise in spirit? Thirdly, John came in the spirit 
and power of Elias ; Jesus came in the spirit and power of what ? 


ple a remnant, may be fragments of a tradition older than his time.’ (p. 72.) It 

is strange how love for an hypothesis can make men see vouchers for it in almost 
anything. But there is none for the hypothesis of Dr. Williams here. In the first 
lace, it is by no means certain that by NuTD IV VW) is meant the nation of 
1: the words simply mean ‘the holy generation,’ and may designate the 
people of the Messiah ; and, secondly, the remnant which Jonathan speaks of is 
the remnant the Messiah shall choose, which plainly shows that in his estimation 
the jremnant was not itself the Messiah. So far asit is worth anything, his testi- 


mony is thus against and not for Dr. Williams’s hypothesis. Dr. Williams com-: 


lains of Bishop Pearson citing the Targum most unfairly. What does he say for 
Fis own citation on p. 72, where a clause of three words is turned topsy-turvy 
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Of the remnant of Israel, we presume ; of which Dr. Williams says 
the prophet writes the history in Isaiah liii. But how could Jesus 
come in their spirit and power? What is the meaning of this? 
We are utterly at a loss here. We can understand how a promise 
of the advent of a man may be fulfilled by the advent of another 
coming in his spirit and power; but how Jesus could in any way 
represent the servant of Jehovah in chapter liii. of Isaiah, if by that 
is intended the remnant of Israel, we cannot conceive. Will Dr. 
Williams say that what Jesus represented was not the real, but 
the ideal Messiah of this chapter, the spiritual being in the back- 
ground, and not the literal being in the foreground? If he does, 
he must admit two things, both of which he denies: the one is, 
that in this chapter there is more than mere history, there is sym- 
bolic prediction ; and the other is, that this is a direct prediction 
of Jesus as the Messiah; for to say that Jesus was the reality 
of the prophetic ideal, is just in other words to say that Jesus 
fulfilled the prediction thus given of Him. Jn fine, the two cases, 
even on Dr. Williams's own showing, instead of being analogous, 
are the reverse, the one of the other. Elias is promised literally, 
and comes in spirit in John ; the Messiah is promised, or pre- 
figured in spirit, and comes literally in Jesus. Is it not mon- 
strous to treat them as identical, and to propose to apply to both 
the same principle of interpretation ? 

So much for Dr. Williams’s treatment of the prophecies ; like 
the ‘ Originale Gemiither’ of Goethe's lyric,* he renounces the 
splendid inheritance which has come down to us from our fathers, 
for the sake of gathering by immense labour a peasant's pittance. 

IV. We must now hasten to notice Dr. Williams's doctrinal 
heresies as set forth in this paper. As may be supposed, he 
denies all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. He denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and substitutes for it a piece of German 
mysticism about the identity of thought with being, and about 
‘being, becoming, and animating, or substance, thinking and 
conscious life,’ being ‘ expressions of a Triad’—a doctrine which 
resolves God into mere thought, and the Trinity into a sort of 
psychological succession. He denies the incarnation and proper 
Deity of our Lord; holding the former to be ‘ purely spiritual,’ a 
mere infusion into Jesus of the Divine attribute of love, and the 
latter to be simply such a presence of God in Jesus actually as is 
found ideally in mankind ; a statement which we give as we find 
it, without having the least idea what it means. He denies the 
sacrifice and atonement of Christ; finding in his sufferings ‘a 
“deep drama of heart and mind,’ in his death ‘the self-sacrifice of 


* Neologen, Gedichte, p. 353. Stuttgart, 1856, 
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‘his will,’ and in his propitiation, ‘the recovery [by us] of that 
* peace which cannot be while sin divides us from the Searcher of 
‘hearts. Justification by faith means ‘the peace of mind, or 
* sense of Divine approval, which comes of trust in a righteous 


‘God rather than a fiction of merit by transfer ;’ as if there could . 


be any trust in a righteous God, or any peace of mind on the 
part of a sinner, unless he were justified by God’s imputing to 
him a merit not his own, or as if such an imputation involved 
necessarily anything of the nature of a fiction. ‘Regeneration 
fis a giving of insight or an awakening of forces of the soul; 
‘Resurrection would mean a spiritual awakening,’ &e. &c. To 
refute all the erroneous opinions which Dr. Williams has here 
retailed from Bunsen, we should require to write an entire system 
of Christian theology. Anything like this, of course, we are not 
going to attempt, and indeed it is impossible within the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined even thoroughly to expose the 
unscripturalness and folly of any one of them. We do not regret 
this, however ; for in this country, happily, the statement of such 
monstrosities is enough for their refutation in the minds of the 
Christian. public ; and the marvel with most will be how a minis- 
ter of the Church of England can hold such views, or, holding 
them, can continue to use her formularies or minister at her 
altars. We shall confine ourselves to one or two remarks on 
topics of a general nature. 

In reference to Bunsen’s view of the Trinity Dr. Williams 
says :-— 

*The Divine Consciousness or Wisdom, consubstantial with the 
Eternal Will, becoming personal in the Son of Man, is the express 
image of the Father; and Jesus actually, but also mankind ideally, is 
the Son of God. If all this has a Sabellian, or almost Brahminical 
sound, its impugners are bound, even on patristic grounds, to show 
how it differs from the doctrine of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, and the historian Eusebius.’ (p. 89.) 


On this we observe—(1.) That we should be surprised were any 
one who knows anything of such subjects to suppose that the 
doctrine broached in the first of the above sentences may be justly 
called Sabellian. The doctrine of Sabellius, however erroneous, 
was definite and intelligible ; he was a pure Monarchian; God 
with him was the Monad who had revealed Himself in different 
forms ; as Athanasius tells us,* ‘ he said that, as there are diver- 

sities of charismata but the one and same spirit, so also the 
‘same Father is extended (Aarévera:) into the Son and Spirit.’ 


* Cont, Arian. Orat. ive 25. 
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But to this the doctrine of Bunsen and his followers bears no 
affinity that we can see. We would not speak too strongly, but 
really the passage we have cited seems to us pure and unmiti- 
gated nonsense. This may be our fault; but we must confess 
that this is the first time we ever encountered such a collo- 
cation of words, and that we are utterly unable to attach to them 
the shadow of a meaning. What is the substance of conscious- 
ness? What is meant by will and consciousness being consub- 
stantial? How can consciousness become personal? or, if this 
means that the Divine Intelligence, which was before diffused, was 
collected and became a personality in Jesus Christ, wherein does 
this differ from the grossest Pantheism? What is meant by 
mankind being ideally the Son of God? and how could Jesus 
Christ be actually God’s Son, if He was only the Divine Con- 
sciousness become personal? All this is to us deep darkness. 
We are very sorry ; but we cannot penetrate the vast obscure. 
We can only ask, is it penetrable ? or has Dr. Williams simply 
lost himself here in the dark? (2.) We demur to the necessity of 
showing that any doctrine we may impugn as unsound and un- 
scriptural is also contrary to the teaching of the fathers. What- 
ever respect we may have for them, they are not our guides in 
theology, far less our standards. It is to Holy Scripture alone, as 
the true ‘lapis Lydius’ in the department of religious truth, that 
we will consent to defer in a question of religious belief. But (3) 
we think no impugner of Bunsen’s opinions need shrink from 
Dr. Williams's challenge here. We have not space, of course, to 
enter into an investigation of the opinions of the fathers named ; 
but we feel assured it would not be difficult to show that (with 
the exception, possibly, of Hippolytus, for whom we cannot take it 
upon us to speak) they stand quite clear of any such imputation 
as is here cast upon them. No doubt they sometimes express 
themselves in a manner which we should hardly expect an or- 
thodox writer of the present day to follow, and the earlier ones 
write so as to indicate that the dogma of the Trinity had not in 
their day been brought to that definiteness which it assumed pos- 
terior to the Arian controversy ; but we feel confident that in 
substance these fathers are at one with the catholic belief on this 
subject. Let Dr. Williams, however, show that it is otherwise, 
and we shall give all due heed to his proofs ; in the meantime, we 
hold his implied assertion to be untenable. 

Dr. Williams pleads for the use of reason in judging of the 
truth of what is contained in Scripture. He says, ‘We are 
‘ obliged to assume in ourselves a verifying faculty not unlike 

the discretion which a mathematician would use in weighing a 
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‘ treatise on geometry, or the liberty which a musician would 
‘ reserve in reporting a law of harmony.’ (p. 83.) This sentence 
is introduced with a ‘hence’ which naturally throws us back on 
what precedes for the ground or reason of this assertion. On 
looking back, then, we find it thus written :— , 


‘First, as regards the subject matter, both spiritual affection an 
metaphysical reasoning forbid us to confine revelations like those of 
Christ to the first half century of our era, but show at least affinities 
of our faith existing in men’s minds anterior to Christianity, and re- 
newed with deep echo from living hearts in many a generation. Again, 

on the side of external criticism, we find the evidences of our canon- 

ical books, and of the patristic authors nearest to them, are sufficient 
to prove illustration in outward act of principles perpetually true ; but 
not adequate to guarantee narratives inherently incredible, or precepts 
evidently wrong.’ (pp. 82, 83.) 


Can our readers detect any logical connexion between the 
former of these positions, and the conclusion Dr. Williams builds 
on it? There are affinities to Christian truth in the minds of 
men who stand outside the pale of Christianity; therefore we 
must use discretion in determining what is true and what false 
in Christianity as taught in the Bible. The sequence here, we 
confess, is hid from us. The latter of Dr. Williams's positions, 
as we understand it (for it is somewhat obscurely expressed) is 
more to the point, though his logic is anything but respectable. 
We can prove that the narratives of Scripture illustrate principles, 
but cannot prove that the inherently incredible or evidently 
wrong parts of Scripture are true. Of course, if they are in- 
herently incredible and evidently wrong, we cannot prove them 
credible and right. But how may they be shown to be inherently 
incredible and evidently wrong? By what criterion must we 
judge here? We presume by that of our own natural discretion. 
And so we have Dr. Williams here at his favourite fallacy again ! 
We detect, by our own verifying faculty, certain parts of Scripture 
to be untrue; hence we must assume in ourselves a verifying 
faculty by which to test Scripture! This sort of logic may pass 
at Lampeter College, or among the natives of Wiltshire; but 
wherever the first elements of dialectics are understood, it can 
awaken only contempt. 

The last point on which we touch in Dr. Williams's paper is 
his view Of inspiration. Unless we misunderstand him, he re- 
gards the Scriptures as inspired in no sense different in kind 
from that in which any book containing any utterance of truth 
may be said to be inspired. He speaks, indeed, of the prophecies 
as ‘ the work of the eternal Spirit; but in what sense he under- 
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stands this is presently apparent from his claiming inspiration 
for Luther and Milton, and demanding that the operation of the. 
Spirit be recognised in all utterances that come forth through 
man’s heart and conscience. Now as Dr. Williams does not stop 
to argue this question in any way, neither shall we. But we 
must ask our readers to ponder for a moment the serious con- 
sequences which flow from such. a view of inspiration. If it is 
correct, the estimate in which both Jews and Christians have 
been accustomed to hold the Bible is altogether unfounded. The 
submissidn which has been rendered to it for centuries is absurd, 
and the hopes which have been built on it are fantastic and vain. 
What-we have been accustomed reverently to call ‘The Word of 
God,’ turns out, on this hypothesis, to be no more so in kind, 
though perhaps a little more so in degree, than the Rig-Veda, 
the Edda, the Iliad, or the Paradise Lost. In what have been 
hitherto superstitiously venerated as truly sacred books we have 
only the fragmentary literature, often very clumsily put to- 
gether, of a people of no great importance among the nations of 
antiquity, and written in dialects of no great glossological value— 
a literature which, but for the mistake that all the world has for 
centuries made about it, would, in all probability, have long ago 
been suffered to perish. Of course, if this be the true state of 
the case, the Bible has been most absurdly lifted out of its proper 
place, and an interest attached to it, and a fuss made about it, 
which are utterly ridiculous. Abstract the special divine element 
from these books, and what is there in the literature of the 
Hebrews more than in any other literature that its sum should be 
designated THE Boox ?—that pious parents should count it their 
duty and their privilege to impress its statements on the minds 
of their children, and incorporate them with their whole inner 
being ?—that great societies should be formed, and vast sums 
subscribed, to send copies of it all over the world ?—that 
professorships should be founded, and great and costly establish- 
ments sustained, for no other end than to promote an exact 
acquaintance with it, and a reverential submission to it ?—that 
men of all classes, and the best men of each class the most, 
should submit their lives to its control, regulate their con- 
duct by its dictates, submit to privation and self-denial at its 
bidding, and peril their immortal all on its assurances? All 
this is manifestly absurd on the views which Dr. Williams ad- 
vocates in this paper, and the sooner we repudiate such ways 
the better. Let us cease to call these fragments of Hebrew 
literature, and these narratives and letters written in very impure 
Greek, the Word of God; let us abolish theological colleges, 
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professorships of Hebrew and Biblical philglogy ; let us instruct 
our clergy no longer to delude the people by telling them that it 
is only in this book they can find the mind of God, and discover 
the way of salvation ; let parents and guardians of youth desist 
from inculeating on the objects of their charge a greater respect 
for these writings than they yield to the Iliad or Aineid ; let 
our Bible Societies close their accounts, call in their agencies, 
stop their presses, and send their enormous stock to be sold for 
waste paper; let men of sense and education give up pinning 
their faith on this old book, and go to heaven as they best can 
by the light of reason, and under the bias of ‘ the better side of 
our nature; and for those who, under the burden of earth’s 
sorrows and the pangs of conscious guilt, have found blessed 
consolation and ‘a good hope’ by resting on what they believed 
to be the express promises of God, communicated to them by 
immediate revelation from him in these pages, let them be told 
that the consolation they have found is based on a delusion, that 
the hopes they cherish rest on a blunder, and that what they 
have been accustomed to receive as God’s truth they must now 
(to use Dr. Williams's poetry) ‘as fables strange our hirelings 
teach,’ submit to see ‘by genuine learning cast aside.’ These, it 


strikes us, are consequences to make a wise man pause before he - 


accepts the position which Dr. Williams, we regret to say with 
great nonchalance, offers him. Little as it may affect him thus 
to give up the Bible, there are thousands who will feel that to be 
constrained to follow him in this would be to them worse than the 
cruellest of deaths. We have no fear, however, that any who 
really love the Bible will be greatly disturbed in their convictions 
by anything he has written. His paper seems to us as discre+ 
ditable to our University scholarship as it is offensive to British 
-piety. He may go on his way; Christianity and the Bible will 
take small harm from the assaults of such as he, even when they 
fight from the shoulders of taller and robuster men. 

Then we have an Essay by Mr. Goodwin on the subject of the 
Mosaic Cosmogony. The purpose of the writer is to inquire 
whether the Biblical account of the creation ‘can be shown to 
‘bein accordance with our astronomical and geological know- 
‘ledge. The result of this enquiry is an assertion that the whole 
narrative ‘is given from a different point of view from that. which 
‘we now unavoidably take; that the order of things, as we now 
‘know them to be, is to a great extent reversed, although here 
‘and there we may pick out some general analogies and points of 
‘resemblance.’ Afterwards, having examined some of the leading 
theories of conciliation advanced by modern writers, he pro- 
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nounces judgment upon them in the following form :—‘ We come 
‘then to this, that if we sift the Mosaic narrative of all definite 
‘meaning, and only allow it to be the expression of the most 
‘vague generalities ; if we avow that it admits of no certain 
‘interpretation, none that may not be shifted and altered as we 
‘see fit, and’as the exigencies of geology may require, then we 
‘ may reconcile it with what Scripture teaches.’ Finally, he gives 
it as his verdict that the narrative is not an authentic disclosure 
of Divine knowledge, but a ‘human utterance,’ and that we ought 
to regard it as the ‘speculation of some Hebrew Descartes or 
‘ Newton, who asserted as facts what he knew in reality only as 
‘ probabilities.’ 

Now, lest any sensitive reader should be inclined to take alarm 
at this attack upon the Mosaic Cosmogony, let us hasten to say 
that there is nothing original in the tactics adopted by Mr. 
Goodwin. He does not attempt to deploy any new forces in the 
field. He brings no novel facts to bear upon the question, nor 
does he wheel up any ingenious conclusions of his own to add to 
the embarrassments of the fight. His role is simply to point out 

‘ discrepancies, real or apparent, and from these you are left to 
infer that something must be radically unsound. His task is, 
therefore, something like that of a sceptic—we do not apply the 
term to Mr. Goodwin at all—who, finding that Christians differ 
amongst themselves in various items of their creed, and in their 
interpretation of certain portions of Scripture, contends that 
Christianity must be regarded as a mere utterance of human 
tongues, or a pure concoction of human brains. An antagonist 
disposed to deal with Mr. Goodwin’s case in the same facile and 
summary spirit would turn the tables upon him in a moment by 
suggesting whether the very multitude of conciliation-theories, 
each of which is supposed by the author to be in perfect harmony 
with the biblical narrative, is not one of the finest testimonies 
that could be offered to the comprehensiveness of the Mosaic 
account ? 

We conceive the fundamental mistake of this writer to lie in 
the assumption that the narrative must be construed in a strictly 
literal sense. We must take it according to its ‘ plain meaning,’ 
and thus taking it, he requires us frankly to acknowledge that 
‘the views of Nature which it contains are erroneous. We do 
not say that Mr. Goodwin propounds any definite canon of inter- 
pretation ; but it is obvious that unless he, as an objector, is 
prepared to insist upon a strict scientific rendering of the account, 
his. right to impugn its accuracy is sorely circumscribed. Pre- 
eisely in so far as that narrative is charged with poetical colour, 
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or admits of poetical construction, is the ground narrowed for 
him and enlarged for his opponents. 

Let us try this point first of all. 

A Humboldt or a Herschel writes a cosmogony for the 19th 
century. What sort of a description do we expect from the 
author's pen? Certainly that it should be a scientific exposition 
of facts. He, a natural philosopher, addressing an audience 
supposed to be well schooled in natural philosophy, may safely 
lay down his data and convey his conclusions in the technical 
language of the day. And what he says under such circum- 
stances, we are entitled to interpret literally. But had he been 
required to explain the creation of the world in a few words to a 
company of Red Indians, who knew nothing of scientific terms 
or scientific truths, what course would the philosopher adopt ? 
Without doubt he would single out a few leading facts, present 
them in a general form, stripped of all circumstantial details, and 
clothed in the figurative drapery which the children of the woods 
know so well how to employ. To them it is obvious that a 
scientific éswmé would be as idle and unintelligible as a revelation 
in Sanskrit to a community of Hottentots. Primd facie, there- 
fore, we have no right to suppose that a cosmogony, written many 
thousands of years ago, addressed to a circle of listeners who 
knew nothing about geology, and appearing in a work which was 
intended to teach religious truth only, should be composed in a 
shape which no reader could fully comprehend until the com- 
mencement of the 19th century. , 

Still, what we expect to find in the Bible may be a very in- 
sufficient test. There is a safer criterion. What do we really 
discover in its pages when it deals with the great phenomena of 
Nature? No one can object to the collation of the Mosaic 
cosmogony with other portions of the Sacred Book, in which 
topics long ago settled upon a scientific footing are introduced. 
Take, for instance, the familiar passages which refer to the 
stability of the earth, and the wanderings of the sun. We are 
told that the world is ‘stablished that it cannot be moved.’ (Ps. 
xciii. 1.) We are asked ‘ Who laid the foundations of the earth 
that it should not be removed for ever.’ (Ps. civ. 5.) We are 
informed that the sun ‘ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and 
hasteth to his place where he arose.’ (Eccles. i. 5.) ‘His going 
‘forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
“ends of it.’ (Ps. xix. 6.) Looking at these statements by the 
light of modern science, are we to say that they are genuine 
blunders, or simply figurative expressions? ‘True to fact they 
are not; true to appearances, they certainly are. But to charge 
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the writers with ‘erroneous views of Nature,’ or still worse, with 
positive ‘misrepresentation,’ would be as childish as to call your 
neighbour a liar or a gross ignoramus, because he informed. you 
that the sun was ‘ setting,’ or that the moon was ‘ changing. 

Further, on comparing one part of the Mosaic cosmogony 
itself with another part, we find striking proof that a certain 
latitude of construction may not only be claimed, but must 
necessarily be adopted. In the first chapter it appears that the 
work of creation was accomplished in ‘six days. In the second 
chapter (verses 4, 5,) the process seems to be summed up in a 
single day, ‘the day when the Lord made the heaven and the 
earth.’ To take the word pjp literally in both cases, is manifestly 
impossible. We know that captious writers greedily fasten upon 
verbal discrepancies like these, to suggest that the Bible must be 
untrue, which is as good logic as to assert that a man 70 years 
old must be guilty of falsehood, when he talks of things which 
have been done in his life, as having been done ‘in his day.’ 
Mr. Goodwin himself adopts the theory, that the verse to which 
we have just referred, is the commencement of a second account 
by a different writer; but, without discussing the probabilities upon 
which the assumption rests, it is enough to say that the compiler or 
collator of the two versions—supposing Moses to have acted in 
that capacity alone—would scarcely have overlooked so palpable 
a disparity in statement, had it been such in reality to the 
Hebrew mind. 

But we will test Mr. Goodwin’s principle of interpretation still 
more narrowly. In doing so, we take the same word, ‘ day, 
because it is the pivot upon which most modern theories turn. 
If we find that the same writer, in the same verse, employs this 
word in different senses, it would be palpably absurd to insist 
that the demiurgic Oj must be synchronous with an English day. 
Now, in the fifth verse, it is said that ‘God called the light, 
‘day, and the darkness he called night; and the evening and 
‘the morning were the first day.’ Here, then, the word pj de- 
signates the period of light as distinguished from the period of 
darkness, and yet, in the same paragraph, it is applied to both 
night and day, and therefore, doubled in its chronological signi- 
fication. The ‘plain meaning, in the one case, is only half 
the ‘plain meaning’ in the other. When matters are brought 
into this small compass, it is obvious that a principle of literal 
rendering cannot be applied, and that the great creative intervals 
must not be measured by a purely astronomical standard. 

Again, in the next place, if the language of the Mosaic 
account cannot be regarded as strictly scientific, ought it to be 
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considered as ‘sternly historical? Upon this point we adduce but 
a single illustration. It may seem slight, for it lies in a single 
word; but then it happens to be the first word which Divine 
inspiration breathed into the mind of the sacred penman. We 
are told that the world was created in the beginning—J1WN7)3, 
Why not have given us the date, the year, the epoch at the least ? 
Nothing can be more vague than the expression employed. It 
constitutes a reference to time, and yet to no time in particular. 
Can we suppose that this is wholly accidental ? Clearly it is not 
the way in which a human chronicler sits down to write history. 
He fixes his dates as well as his information will allow, and leans 
upon chronology from first to last. He does not tell us that, 
‘in the beginning,’ Rome was founded, or that, a ‘long time 
ago,’ the Norman conquest was effected. Believing, as we do, 
that the source from which the Mosaic writer drew his intelligence 
was divine, and therefore as competent to throw light upon this 
question as upon any other, we cannot but regard his silence 
as significant ; and since we find a general statement where history 
would have required a particular one, are we entitled to apply a 
system of iron interpretation to the entire narrative, as if it had 
formed part of the Book of Chronicles, or of the History of 
England? 

Assuming, then, these two points—namely, that the Mosaic 
cosmogony cannot be read as a rigorously scientific nor yet as 
a rigorously historical document, we shall briefly attempt to show 
that there is a substantial accord between its main features and 
the accredited facts of natural philosophy.* 

First, the universe had a ‘ beginning.’ This was more than 
men generally knew, for it was a common belief that matter was 
eternal. But geological science has opened the Book of the 
Past, and disclosed the idea of progress so strikingly, that we are 
earried back to a starting point, which, however dimly fancied, is 
irresistibly suggested. 

Next, it is asserted that the universe was called into existence 
by God. The theological drift of this is manifest when we con- 
sider the polytheistic character of the human race in its earlier 
days. Ifthe most cultivated people in the days of Moses, the 
Egyptians, had gods in their styes and gods in their gardens—if 
the Jews themselves were so besotted with this propensity to 
creature worship that they could do homage to a golden calf, or 
the vilest deities of the heathen—an explicit declaration that the 

* We would refer the reader to Dr. Dawson’s work, entitled Archaia: or, 


Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
most recent, and certainly one of the most satisfactory expositions of this subject. 
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heavens and earth owed their origin to one Supreme Being— 
afforded fhe best antidote that could be administered to idolatry. 
And does science in any way clash with this cardinal principle 
of the Mosaic cosmogony ? Just the reverse. If there is any- 
thing which it teaches plainly, it is the unity of mind displayed in 
every department of creation. In the vertebrate section of living 
as well as of fossil things it discovers a type or skeleton, which 
runs through the whole. community, but adapts itself to the 
wants and position of each particular creature. It shows how 
things which are wholly different in character are yet consum- 
mately adjusted in function—air to the lungs, light to the eye, 
sound to the ear, the soil to the growth of vegetables, herbage for 
the support of cattle, corn and flesh for the renewal of men. But 
of this principle a thousand illustrations might be given. It is 
enough to say, that if there is one truth which natural philosophy 
attests it is, that instead of there being gods for every province of 
nature, from the starry spheres down to the weeds which grow 
in your fields, there is but one constructive and presiding spirit 
throughout the whole universe. 

Indeed, the most striking service which geology has rendered 
to religion is, strangely enough, that for which geology has been 
most vehemently assailed. This science has revealed to us not 
one but innumerable acts of creation. It has taken us back, so 
to speak, into the demiurgic workshop, and shown us casts or 
models of one species of animal after another, each of which was 
separately introduced, and each of which doubtless involved as 
distinct an exertion of Divine force as the production of man. 
We now know that the Almighty has had the earth under his own 
charge from time immemorial, and has put forth his power periodi- 
cally in the development of new races, and the inauguration of 
new eras. 

Without stopping to consider the primitive condition of the 
earth, which Scripture and geology combine to assure us must 
have been ‘ waste and tenantless,’ let us overleap the long interval 
which separated the initial act from the first of the demiurgic 
days. ‘These days we are constrained to regard as eons of inde- 
terminate length. Some of the most eminent writers on the sub- 
ject have, indeed, maintained that they were .literal periods of 
four-and-twenty hours; but this view, natural enough at one 
time, has been gradually falling into disfavour. Were it needful 
to adopt it, however, we do not see that science and Scripture 
must necessarily come into collision ; for it leaves to geology as 
much previous time for its operations as geology could possibly 
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require.* And since the phenomena of the creative week are 
soluble upon the doctrine of appearances (to say nothing of a 
summary exercise of Divine power), there is no proof in our ter- 
restrial records that events did not follow each other in the man- 
ner Moses describes. Judging, however, from the varying use of 
the word DY we cannot think that there is sufficient warranty 
for confining its signification to a single revolution of the earth 
round its axis. To many good Christians, however, the fourth 
commandment, in which the days of the week are brought into 
parallelism with the days of creation, presents an insuperable 
difficulty. It need not, we think. ‘In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth ?’ Very true—but then, they were six of His 
days, not ours; and with him we know that a thousand years are 
but as four-and-twenty hours withus. The illustration contained 
in that commandment loses none of its force, whether the creative 
drama occupied ages or houts in its transaction. Is not the rela- 
tive distance between any half-dozen towns in England the same, 
whether your map is six inches or six feet in height? The ques- 
tion, however, appears to be settled beyond controversy by the 
duration of the Creator's Sabbath. Will any one say that this 
period was limited to a single day; and yet, if not so limited, 
the argument is utterly at fault? So far, indeed, from attaching 
any value to the objection, those who believe that the ‘ day’ of 
rest from creative toil has already continued for 6000 years— 
and there is no reason to believe that a single new species has 
been produced within the whole of the historic era—are en- 
titled to take the fourth commandment as a decided confirmation 
of the theory of long periods. 

‘ Then God said, let there be light, and there was light.’ Now, 
as the sun was not installed in office until the fourth day, the 
manifestation of light on the first has always been a favourite 
point of demur with the sceptic. But here, as in so many other 
cases, his shafts whizz harmlessly past. For it must be remem- 
bered (and the remark is applicable to many other questions con- 
nected with the Mosaic narrative) that most of the difficulties 
which present themselves to us would, if they were real diffi- 
culties in fact, have presented themselves to the sacred writer 
as well. Is it possible to believe that the Hebrew penman would 
overlook this seeming anomaly with regard to the tardy appear- 
ance of the sun? To assume that such was the case is to assume 


* Archdeacon Pratt, in his recent work entitled Scriptwre and Science not at 
Variance, adopts this view of the creative days, but it does not shackle him in his 
theory of conciliation. 
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that he was a stupid individual, vastly inferior in intelligence to 
every raw atheist who makes it his business to pick holes in 
Seripture. Hence arises a dilemma. If we grant that Moses 
(and the argument is good for any compiler as well) was a person 
of ordinary sagacity, we are bound to conclude that his narrative 
is genuine ; for otherwise he would have cleared it of a feature so 
repugnant to ordinary reason. But if, on the other hand, we 
admit that the writer was honest, we are bound to infer that the 
anomaly he has chronicled, without comment or explanation, was 
no marvel in reality to him, seeing that the source from which he 
derived his information left no doubt of its accuracy upon his 
mind. If all cavillers at the Mosaic cosmogony would simply 
. remember that the writer was quite as clever as they can be, we 
fancy they would find themselves tied hand and foot by the con- 
sequences. We would not ask them to grant more than this; 
butif they should happen to volunteer the admission that he was 
a masterly philosopher—a Newton or Descartes—we must hold 
such admission to be a fatal concession, and an answer in itself to 
half their objections. 

But the question is, can science afford any explanation of the 
fact that light appeared long before the sun, the fountain of exist- 
ing illumination, was constituted regent of the day ? 

The rocks tell us that in the earlier period of our planet’s his- 
tory its heat was immense. Upon this point there can be no 
doubt. So long as it retained that lofty temperature, it must 
necessarily have been shrouded with vapours and gaseous sub- 
stances, through which the sun’s rays could not penetrate. 
Bouguer calculated that if our present atmosphere, pellucid as 
it appears, were 700 miles in height, not a sunbeam could plough 
its way to the surface. What, then, must have been the case with 
the mixed and turbid envelope which was worn by the earth in 
the fervid days of its youth? It is obvious that until this aerial 
sea had undergone a considerable change, the celestial bodies 
could not come into play as lamps for the globe. But if this 
explains the non-appearance of the heavenly luminaries till the 
fourth won, how are we to account for the existence of light in 
the interim? Why, let us turn to the sun itself. Once, it was 
thought to be a great mass of fire. Now, and for long, it has 
been the general/opinion of philosophers that the body of the 
orb is perfectly opaque, and that all the heat and illumination we 
receive come from its atmosphere. Le Verrier, arguing from 
observations made on the ‘red flames’ during the recent total 
eclipse, has impugned this conclusion ; but we venture to think 
he has done so with hasty logic, and upon questionable premises. 
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Holding, however, to the common view of the solar constitution, 
we have only to suppose that during the first ‘days’ our own 
aerial envelope was in a state somewhat similar to that of the 
sun, and this vaunted difficulty vanishes at once. In the process 
of cooling it is clear that the gaseous materials surroundmg the 
earth must have undergone many chemical changes; and as no 
force can be lost, every particle of heat must have been turned to 
some account in creation. All gases are perfect storehouses of 
caloric, which must be given up whenever they are reduced.* 
Dr. Dawson surmises, that in the course of time the luminous 
material may have been drawn off to the sun : but, whether it was 
consumed in # great measure on our own premises, or abstracted in 
any other mode, it is possible that its presence would enable the 
planet to dispense with the services of the celestial orbs, at 
the same, that it rendered them quite invisible. It is worthy 
of remark, that many years ago Sir David Brewster threw doubts 
on the inhabitability of the sun, on the ground that its at- 
mosphere would shut out any view of the universe from the 
population, except such casual glimpses as might be obtained 
through a rent in its envelope. We are not insensible to certain 
minor points of embarrassment which may arise upon this hypo- 
thesis, but we do not see any which need startle a student who 
interprets the cosmogony on a scale of ages, not days, and who 
translates its terms in a liberal, and not in an over-rigorous 
fashion. 

The work of the second day was the production of the 
‘expanse, Y*P, which our version translates firmament. It 
suits Mr. Goodwin’s purpose to conclude that the Hebrews 
regarded the sky as ‘a permanent solid vault.’ He might as 
well assert that an intelligent Greek really believed that the 
giant Atlas supported the heavens upon his shoulders. The 
reason he assigns is, that this expanse is said to have ‘ pillars, 
‘foundations,’ ‘doors, ‘windows.’ What should we think of 
the critic who told us that David supposed the wind to be a fowl 
because he speaks of its ‘ wings ;'+ or that the mountains of Pales- 
tine were locomotive, because they ‘skipped like rams ?*° That 
an intelligent writer like Mr. Goodwin should give the most 
tropical phraseology a literal interpretation is a fact, however, 
which cannot fail to throw light on the spirit in which his objec- 
tions are conceived. No quibbling about the derivation of the 
word, he continues, ‘can affect the explicit desctiption of the 


* The Hebrew word "xX, or “JX, signifies both fire and light ; and perhaps, 
as Dr. Dawson says, all imponderables too, for are they not mutually convertible? 
+ § Who walketh on the wings of the wind,’ 
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‘Mosaic writer, ‘the waters that are above the firmament,’ or 
‘avail to show that he was aware the sky is but transparent 
‘space. The answer to this is simple. Mr. Goodwin forgets 
that the narrator could see and judge for himself. He had the 
atmosphere above his head, and could read its phenomena with 
his own eyes. Occasionally, at least, he could observe the 
vapours rise, the clouds form, the rain descend, and the dew seem 
to fall. But to suppose that all this could happen with a solid 
vault interposed—this vault pierced with literal windows—is 
grossly ridiculous. Nothing but the assumption that Moses was 
a blockhead could justify the adoption of such a theory, and 
from this assumption Mr. Goodwin is debarred because he him- 
self represents the author as a Hebrew Descartes or Newton. 

Taking the firmament, then, as synonymous with the aerial 
envelope of the globe, the account of the second day’s work 
becomes beautifully appropriate. Look at any existing ocean. 
Its basin is full of water. Then look at the clouds which are 
floating aloft. They are full of water as well. What divides the 
sea above from the sea below? Simply an ‘ expanse’ of air. To 
a person whose mind has been saturated with the beauty of 
meteorological phenomena the office assigned to the firmament 
by Moses will appear to be strikingly correct, and the description 
he gives supremely happy. 

But if, as is universally admitted, the planet were in a highly 
heated condition, and if its envelope were consequently loaded 
with vapours and gases, it follows that the true atmosphere could 
not be said to exist until the globe had grown cooler, and the 
heterogeneous elements were absorbed or removed. A work of 
time—a work of ages—this must have been; and therefore it is 
in perfect keeping with scientific principles that whole eons 
should have been allotted by Moses to its completion. Those 
who accept the celebrated nebular hypothesis of Laplace will 
discover points of agreement which, coming from a sceptical 
source, may be regarded as doubly corroborative of the Mosaic 
account. 

On the third ‘day’ vegetation commences. The earth brings 
forth cryptogamic plants (NW), plants bearing seed, and trees 
yielding fruit after their several kinds. But here a difficulty of 
some magnitude appears. The oldest rocks in which fossils have 
been found exhibit the remains of animals, but few traces of 
vegetable forms. The Mosaic writer would therefore seem to 
indicate a priority of origin for the latter, which geology does 
not confirm. Hugh Miller meets the point by assuming that 
the gigantic growths of the carboniferous era answer to the 
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dominant, though not to the opening, Flora of the earth. We 
do not lay much stress upon the objection that the plants of the 
coal measures are chiefly cryptogams and gymnosperms, the 
higher orders being generally wanting, because we conceive that 
the language of the cosmogony would be sustained, even if the 
mere initial specimens of any particular creation could be shown 
to have existed. In writing a history of civilization we should 
not reserve all mention of the era of gunpowder until we had 
arrived at the day of Minié rifles and Armstrong cannon, but 
should naturally take up the topic at the time when saltpetre 
first began to exercise an influence on the fortunes of war. But 
since Hugh Miller's theory is not satisfactory to all, what other 
explanation can be given? The earliest organic relics are 
marine. Where the sea prevailed we cannot, of course, expect to 
find much trace of vegetation, except in the shape of seaweed 
(which is accordingly discovered) ; and therefore the absence of 
plants in company with the oldest animal forms need excite no 
surprise. Now, if vegetables preceded animals, we ought to look 
for them in the rocks which underlie the first of these fossiliferous 
beds. But, since these rocks are found to have been more or less 
changed, even crystallized, by heat, the search would be almost 
hopeless. We know, of course, that this is no proof of the 
prior introduction of plants. But, in the first place, we have a 
right to assume, from the admitted dependence of animal life 
upon vegetable productions (to say nothing of other considera- 
tions), that the latter must have preceded the former. Animals 
cannot subsist upon a purely mineral diet. Nothing will sustain 
them which does not furnish all the chemical ingredients their 
structure includes. And if one carnivorous creature feasts upon 
another, and this upon a third, the ultimate victims must procure 
their own substance from a vegetable source. We cannot there- 
fore escape the acknowledgment that plants must have grown, if 
we admit that animals also flourished. Add to this that carbon 
in the form of graphite has been discovered in the azoic Lauren- 
tian rocks of Canada, as the same substance under the name of 
blacklead is known to exist in the Cumberland mountains at 
home (to say nothing of the bed of coal which is reported to 
underlie the lower Silurians in Portugal) ; and it would not be 
rash to conclude that we have here relics of a primordial vegeta- 
tion which escaped dissipation by heat during the changes and 
convulsions of the globe. 

On the fourth ‘day’ the heavenly luminaries are installed in 
their offices as ‘signs and seasons, and as dividers of the day 
from the night. Rosenmiiller maintains that the Hebrew phrase- 
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ology does not imply the creation of these bodies at the period in 
question, but simply their direction or appropriation to terres- 
trial uses. FWY is used, and not N73. Having, however, 
already adverted to the production of light on the first day, it is 
needless to dwell upon this part of the topic, particularly as we 
cannot expect to find any record of a celestial transaction lettered 
on the rocks of the earth. 

The fifth age now opens. The waters begin to swarm with 
living things, amongst which the D3) are specially mentioned, 
and the air begins to rustle with winged creatures. Whatever may 
be the diversity of opinion with regard to the ‘great whales— 
and the words tan and tannin are elsewhere rendered serpent, 
dragon, and river dragon (or crocodile)—two classes of animals 
at least are broadly indicated by reference to the elements in 
which they severally subsist. If the fossil records of the globe 
agree with the written record, we ought to find abundant traces 
of fishes before we come to the highest vertebrates, which 
were not properly developed till the sixth era: and from the 
order in which the tenantry of the waters and the tenantry of the 
air are described, we may presume that the former would precede 
the latter. This is just what paleontology affirms. First of all, 
in the fossil rocks we have marine creatures of low power— 
radiata, mollusca, articulata—exhibited in the inferior Silurian 
beds; then fishes proper begin to appear in the Upper Silurian 
group, becoming paramount in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
series. Birds, too, acquire importence, for even the saurian form 
is fitted with wings in the person of the pterodactyle, and mounts 
the air like a huge bat. Or if we assume, as some expositors 
have done, that the tanninim were great reptiles, we have a 
further characteristic of creation which is admirably represented 
by the reign of the saurians during the deposition of the Oolitic 
system. The general features of the great Paleozoic and Meso- 
zoic periods, in fact, correspond so closely with the general features 
of animal development exhibited in the scriptural account, that 
it appears to us we must admit one of three conclusions; viz., 
the Mosaic writer was a geologist some thousands of years before 
any geologist was known to exist; or that his specification of 
organic progress was a random hit of a marvellously fortunate 
description ; or, finally, that bis information was obtained from 
an oracle which could not err. 

The sixth ‘day’ then dawns. The land is now to be stocked. 
Cattle, creeping things, and wild beasts are plentifully produced. 
Dr. Dawson holds these three divisions to be equivalent to the 
herbivorous tribes, certain reptiles not previously existent, and 
carnivorous creatures. Unquestionably the allusion in Scripture 
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is to the highest order of animals—the mammalia. Now, nothing 
can be more satisfactorily established than the amazing outcrop 
of mammalian life in the Tertiary period. During the whole of 
that epoch the pre-eminence of these tribes stands uncontested. 
Such massive monsters the world never saw before, nor will it, 
perhaps, ever see again. Gigantic mastodons, dinotheria, mega- 
theria, mammoths, and other colossal brutes made the ground 
groan under their tread. Again, therefore, we find a general 
corroboration of the scriptural cosmogony in the pages of the 
great Stone Book; and when we further learn from the Bible 
that the last act of the creative process was the production of 
man, we are furnished with a test which seems to us to be per- 
fectly crucial in its character. For, has geology discovered an 
human relics in the whole series of formations which underlie the 
surfate soil? None whatever. Whether marine creatures, winged 
things, great saurians, or huge quadrupeds predominate, man is 
invariably absent. Not until all these have had their day, and 
lost their pre-eminence, does the lord of creation—the crowned 
mammal—appear on the stage of being. Can we call this fact a 
happy coincidence—nothing more—between the written docu- 
ment and the fossil register? If a mere speculator had been 
constructing a cosmogony, is it not vastly more probable that he 
would have represented the Almighty as making his chief crea- 
ture first, and then bestowing his attention upon the meaner 
things, and more mechanical appurtenances of creation? Yet 
Mr. Goodwin tells us—with a recklessness which we are sorry 
to note, except as a characteristic of the school of objectors— 
that the scriptural writer ‘ reverses’ the geological order of pro- 
cedure to a great extent, and that it is only here and there we 
can pick out some general analogies between the two! 

Whatever theory of conciliation, however, may be adopted, we 
conceive that Mr. Goodwin errs egregiously when he intimates 
that the Mosaic account is not only defective in details, but 
positively inaccurate in its assertions. It would be difficult to 
harmonize our geological and astronomical knowledge with a 
cosmogony like that of the Hindoo, which affirmed that the earth 
rested upon an elephant, and the elephant upon a tortoise. 
There, we should have to face a manifest misrepresentation ; 
but Scripture places us in no such dilemma. Let its language 
be construed with due regard to the figurative and elliptic genius 
of the Hebrew tonguc—let it be admitted (as is nowhere denied 
in the Bible) that indefinite ages elapsed before the introduction 
of man—let there be proper spacing left for the several stages of 
the great creative work—let us recollect what sort of a revelation 
would be required in an age when geology was unknown, and for 
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a people who were to be taught religion, and not science—let it 
especially be remembered that, by the very nature of the case, 
the writer could not have been present at the creation as a 
spectator ; that no human being, for the same reason, could 
have given him the intelligence he records; and that to have 
written in that age according to the literal science of our own 
would have been to write so as neither to have been believed nor 
understood—and then, bearing all these things in mind, we shall 
be compelled to conclude that the coincidences between science 
and Scripture are too marked and emphatic to be explained in 
any other way than on the assumption of a Divine communica- 
tion. The man who was alone with God for forty days on the 
Mount in cloud and fire, was scarcely the man to forge a cos- 
mogony, or to impose his own fancies upon the world as a 
revelation from above. 

We now pass from Mr. Goodwin to Mr. Powell. And we do 
not suppose that the warmest admirers of Mr. Powell's philo- 
sophy will hesitate to concede that there is but little order in the 
general arrangement or ‘composition’ of his essay. His pro- 
posed subject is entitled, ‘ Study of the Evidences of Christianity.’ 
The sole evidence, however, brought under discussion is that of 
miracles; and in the discussion two general divisions are 
named—The evidence for miracles; and the evidence from 
miracles. But whoever reads the essay will own that even these 
two divisions are completely ignored, and that the whole essay 
is a melange, somewhat disordered, of reflections upon the 
subject of miracles, but all of which, however disordered, are 
imbued with one animus, and conspire to one end—the extru- 
sion of miracles from the field of human history and rational 
belief. 

This scattering of thought would make a criticism of Pro- 
fessor Powell’s essay, point by point, very wearisome and little 
profitable. For example, we have marked thirty separate pas- 
sages containing mere assertions, which, in all candour, we must 
pronounce monstrous, as coming from an educated man, and 
against which, as the quickest and strongest reply, we are pre- 
pared to bring passages from the writer’s own essay, from the 
other essays of the volume, or from the recent writings of the 
highest scientific authorities, which directly contradict them. But 
what boots this criticism of details? Our space would be ex- 
hausted, and the general reasoning of the essay untouched by 
pursuing it. We wish, accordingly, to find our way to the latter, 
= some of the errors in these random sentences will be 
noticed. 


We wish to present clearly to our readers, and to ourselves, 
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the different positions, with their surrounding lines of argument, 
which Mr. Powell holds, in order fairly to estimate the natural 
strength and outer defences of each ; and to do so, we have brought 
his severed arguments and illustrations together under three divi- 
sions, which we think will sufficiently embody them all, and will 
greatly facilitate the understanding of Mr. Powell’s essay, as 
well as give a comprehensive method and unity to our critical 
examination of it. Let it, then, be understood, that his essay 
is an inquiry into the validity of the evidences for, and 
from, miracles, The former is the main point, to which the 
latter is made wholly subservient. It may be put briefly 
thus—the historic reality of miracles. The three divisions under 
which we arrange the contents of Mr. Powell’s essay are the 
following :— 

Ist. The spirit of investigation. 2nd. The power of testimony 
to accredit miracles. 38rd. The power of science to discredit 
them. 

First comes the spirit in which the inquiry should be con- 
ducted. Here we must note several gross inaccuracies in the 
commencement of the essay, which need correction. Referring 
to the Protestant divines of the seventeenth and eighteeenth cen- 
turies, who reasoned in defence of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Powell writes thus :— 


‘In the seventeenth century and the subsequent period the same 
general style of argument on these topics prevailed among the advocates 
of the Christian cause. The appeal was mainly to the miracles of the 
Gospels ; and here it was contended we want merely the same testimony 
of eye-witnesses which should suffice to substantiate any ordinary matter 
of fact; accordingly the narratives were to be traced to writers at the 
time, who were themselves eye-witnesses, or recorded the testimony of 
those who were so; and the direct transmission of the evidence 
being thus established, everything was held to be demonstrated.’ 
(p. 102.) And again, ‘ Difficulties in the idea of suspensions of natural 
laws in former ages were not at all felt, canvassed, or thought of.’ 


(p. 104.) 


Statements of this nature will confound, by their audacity, 
any well-read student of English theology. Curiously enough, 
an elaborate and direct refutation of every word so recklessly 
penned, lies within the cover of the same volume, in an essay by 
Mr. Pattison, on ‘The Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England, from 1688 to 1750,—the era to which Mr. Powell re- 
fers. Mr. Powell's assertions are—that the Christian advocates 
of that age appeal mainly to the miracles of the Gospels; and 
that they imagined a miracle to require only the same testimony of 
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eye-witnesses as would substantiate any ordinary matter of fact. 
On both assertions we allow Mr. Pattison, who has evidently 
mastered the theological literature of that time, to reply :-— 

Dividing the eighteenth century, to which, following Cave’s 
nomenclature, he gives the appellation Seculum Rationalisticum, 
into two periods, Mr. Pattison writes :— 


‘The theology of each has distinct specific characters. Though 
both periods were engaged upon the proof of Christianity, the dis- 
tinction between them is, that the first period was chiefly devoted to 
the internal, the second tothe external. In the first period, from 1688 
to 1750, the main endeavour was to show that there was nothing in the 
contents of revelation which was not agreeable to reason. In the 
second (only), from 1750 onwards, the controversy was narrowed to 
what are usually called the evidences, or the historical proof of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Christian records.’ (p. 260.) 


The three principal works which serve as indices to the greater 
part of Christian literature after the reaction against Puritanism, 
are, Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity, Butler's Analogy, 
and Jenkyn’s Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian 
Religion. Jenkyn, Pattison says, was then (1721) the Paley of 
divinity students ; and the very titles of these books, but still 
more their contents, disprove the assertion that Christian advocates 
of that century appealed mainly to Gospel miracles. Still less is 
it true of the preceding or Puritan age, as those familiar with 
*Owen, Howe, Charnock, Godwin, or Cudworth can testify. 
‘Rather, as Mr. Pattison says, ‘the Puritan movement had 
‘tended to rest faith and doctrine upon the inward light within 
‘each man’s breast.’ (p. 290.) 

This first assertion of Mr. Powell is in truth as extraordinary 
a misrendering or falsification of the history of English apolo- 
getics as a man could make, and will suffice to convict him of 
ignorance of our Church history, and of inconsiderate rashness 
in advancing so positively a statement so utterly incorrect. The 
second assertion is equally reckless and untrue. Mr. Pattison 
again will be our witness. Speaking of the eighteenth century, 
he says:—‘No time can lessen whatever force there may be 


let our readers turn to the handbook of our forefathers, Leslie’s 
Short and Easy Method with the Deists ; or to his Faith of Chris- 
tianity Demonstrated, and reperuse the four rules laid down by 
him with so much philosophical acumen, as infallible tests neces- 
sary to determine the genuineness of any alleged miracle, and 


‘in the objection against a miracle, it is felt as strongly in one | 
‘ century as in another; and if this testimony be not sufficient,’ 
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then decide whether, during the eighteenth century, a miracle was 
credited upon the same evidence as any ordinary fact. 

So much in defence of the critical spirit of the eighteenth 
century, which Mr. Powell decries as narrow and credulous. We 
now descend with him to our own time. We do not wait to 
discuss his description of modern Christian advocates, which he 
often repeats elsewhere throughout his essay, but presents in 
miniature in this paragraph:—‘ Paley clearly, as some of his 
‘modern commentators do avowedly, [italics are Mr. Powell’s], 
‘occupied the position of an advocate, not of a judge. They 
‘ professedly stand up on one side, and challenge the counsel on 
‘the other to reply. Their object is not truth, but their client's 
‘ease. The whole argument is one of special pleading.’ (p. 131.) 
Even the cautious and philosophic Butler is so represented 
by Mr. Pattison. ‘Butler, it is true, came forward, not as an 
investigator, but as a pleader.’ (p. 305.) We imagine every man 
who has a sure belief, and announces it, will appear in some- 
thing of this light. It was the unenviable lot of the Neo- 
Platonists, as it is of some men now, to balance everything in 
uncertainty. It is impossible for any man to approach and 
canvass the momentous question of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity in the strictly neutral character which Mr. Powell 
desiderates. He either believes or disbelieves; or if his mental 
state be not thus positively fixed, there will be a bias in one di- 
rection or the other, which will transmute him into the advocate. 
Hence we do not hesitate to retort the accusation in all its force 
upon Mr. Powell, and will justify it on grounds, compared with 
which the reasons for the charge against Paley and his commen- 
tators dwindle into insignificance. We do not allude to the 
argumentative violence, characteristic of the special pleader, 
which has wrested passages from their proper connexion, and 
slightly altering their phraseology, imbued them with a meaning 
which their authors would repudiate ;* but to the amazing 
contrast between the contents and resultant of his essay, with 
the profession of impartiality which is its prelude. The preface 
runs thus :— 


‘ The present discussion is not intended to be of a controversial kind, 


* Compare the quotation from Mr. Owen’s address to British Association in Leeds, 
in p. 129, with the report in Athenewm, 2nd vol. for 1858 ; orthe report printed 
for private circulation under the author's revising. Also compare the quotation in 
p. 135, with the article in the Quarterly Review, October, 1859, from which it is 
taken and travestied ; or the other references in pp. 135 and 136 to that article, 
and to Whately’s Annotations (from p. 19 to 36) on Paley’s Evidences (John W. 
Parker and Son, 1860). 
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it is purely contemplative and theoretical; i¢ is rather directed to a 
calm and unprejudiced survey of the various opinions and arguments 
adduced, whatever may be their ulterior tendency on these important 
points, and to the attempt to state, analyse, and estimate them, just 
as they may seem really conducive to the high object professedly in view, 
the object being the reality of a positive external Divine Revelation.’ 


This is the profession of the essayist, and it surpasses belief 
that, notwithstanding, he should throughout his essay, without a 
varying or modifying note, labour to establish these two positions. 
First, that a miracle is so intrinsically incredible, that no amount 
of testimony can verify it—a position which Hume refused to 
occupy ;* and second, that a miracle is a violation of the universal 
_ principle of causation—a position which John Stuart Mill, the 
great English Positivist, who does not profess to be a theist, de- 
nounces as absurd.t If these bold assumptions are not the 
signs of the special pleader where shall we find them? We 
gladly, however, accompany Mr. Powell to examine what 
should be the spirit of a philosophic investigation into the 
reality of miracles, without troubling ourselves any further 
as to his own realization of that spirit. And a tangled tissue 
has now to be unravelled; the suicidal inconsistencies involved 
in which challenge the rivalry of any Christmas burlesque, and 


* Hume writes:—‘ I own there may possibly be miracles or violations of the 
usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit a proof from human testimony, 
though perhaps it will be impossible to find any such in the records of all history. 
Suppose all authors, in all languages, agree that from the 1st of January, 1600, 
there was a total darkness over the whole earth for eight days ; suppose that the 
tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and lively among the people ; 
that all travellers who return from foreign countries bring in accounts of the same 
tradition, without the least variation or contradiction. It is evident that our pre- 
sent philosophers, instead of doubting that fact, ought to receive it for certain, 
and ought to search for the causes whence it might be derived.'—Hume’s Essays, 
vol, ii. sec. 10, pp. 150, 151. Edition quarto, 1678, London. Such a concession 
as this of Hume, Mr. Powell's essay distinctly refuses, and even resents. See pp. 
109, 110, e passim. 
+ Mill’s Logic, vol. ii. pp. 186, 187. ‘In order that any alleged facts should be 
contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation must be, not simply that the 
cause existed without being followed by the effect, for that would be no uncommon 
occurrence ; but that this happened in the absence of any adequate counteracting 
cause. Now in the case of an alleged miracle the assertion is the exact opposite of 
this. It is that the effect was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of 
a counteracting cause, of a direct interposition of an act of the will of some being 
who has power over nature; and in particular of a Being whose will having. 
originally endowed all the causes with the powers by which they produce their 
effects, may well be supposed able tocounteract them. A miracle (as was justly re- 
marked by Brown) is no contradiction of the law of cause and effect ; it is a new 
effect, supposed to be produced by the introduction of a new cause. Of the ade- 
uacy of that cause, if it exist, there can be no doubt.’ Contrast Mr. Powell’s. 
Senay, pp. 109, 126, 141, 142, et passim. 
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may appear almost incredible, as occurring within some fifty 

ages of an essay written by one who assumes to represent ‘ all 
‘highly cultivated minds, and duly advanced intellects of the 
‘age. The evidence, however, is conclusive. We are not tempted 
to imitate our author, who scarcely gives a single quotation 
fairly in the words of the writer quoted. We shall reproduce 
Mr. Powell’s very language in each quotation, so that the meaning 
may not be disguised or misrepresented ; and further, if called 
upon, can support each averment we make by other uncited 
passages. 

It is in the following terms that Mr. Powell describes the spirit 
in which the professed advocates of a historical Divine Revelation 
conduct their inquiry :— 


‘They avow matter-of-fact inquiry—a question of the critical evidence 
for alleged events—yet they pursue it as if it were an appeal to 
moral sentiments, in which case it would be a virtue to assent and 
acrime todeny. . . . Weare told that we ought to investigate 
such high questions rather with our affections than our logic, and 
approach them rather with good dispositions and right motives, and 
with a desire to find the doctrine true; and thus shall discover the 
real assurance of its truth in obeying it, suggestions which, however 
good in a moral and practical sense, are surely inapplicable, if it be 
made a question of facts. If we were inquiring into historical 
evidence in any other case (suppose e.g. of Czsar’s landing in 
Britain), it would be little to the purpose to be told that we must 
look at the case through our desires rather than our reason, and 
exercise a believing disposition rather than scrutinize testimony by 
critical cavils. Those who speak thus on the question of religious 
belief in fact shift the basis of all belief from the alleged evidence of 
facts to the influence of an internal persuasion.’ They say, ‘These 
are not subjects on which you can expect demonstrative evidence. 
You must be satisfied to accept such general proof or probability as 
the nature of the question allows ; you must not inquire too curiously 
into these things ; it is sufficient that we have a general moral evi- 
dence of the doctrines,’ &c. (pp. 98 and 99.) 


In sweeping contradiction of every word in this quota- 
tion, Mr. Powell thus describes all the orthodox works on 
Christian evidences during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies :-— 


‘It is true, indeed, that some consideration of the internal evidence 
derived from the excellence of the doctrines and morality was allowed 
to enter the discussion, but it formed only a subordinate branch of the 
evidences of Christianity. Zhe main and essential point was always 
the consideration of external facts, and the attestations of testimony 
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offered in support of them. Assuming Christianity to be essentially 

connected with certain outward and sensible events, the main thing to 

be inquired into and established was the historical evidence of these 

events, and the genuineness of the records of them. The external 

facts . . . simply substantiated, the intrinsic doctrines and declara- 

ut 2 Gospel must by necessary consequence be Divine truths.” 
. 108. 


And again, to make his self-contradiction most emphatic, 
the latter statement is repeated in yet stronger terms :-— 


‘ The one topic constantly insisted on as essential to the grounds of 
belief, considered as based on outward historical evidence, is that of the 
credibility of external facts, as supported by testimony. This has always 
JSormed the most material point in the reasonings of the evidential 
writers of former times, however imperfectly and unsatisfactorily to 
existing modes of thought they treated it. And to this point their 
more recent followers have still almost as exclusively directed their 
attention.’ 

Yet it is this author who accuses the very same evidential 
writers of ‘shifting the basis of all belief from the alleged evi- 
dence of facts to the influence of an internal persuasion,’ and of 
making, by an appeal to moral sentiment, ‘a tacit surrender of the 
claims of external evidence and historical reality. Historical 
reality is the one topic on which they insist, and which they sur- 
render! Which representation is correct? We unhesitatingly 
affirm, neither. As the one unequivocally confutes the other, so 
both are the products of an excited imagination, which receives 
no check from an ill-stored memory. So far as Christianity is a 
historical problem, so far as the existence of the Christian re- 
ligion and of its canonical books in the world is a matter of 
history, doubtless—‘the one topic constantly insisted on as es- 
‘sential to the grounds of belief considered as based on out- 
‘ward historical evidence, is that of the credibility of external 
‘ facts as supported by testimony.’ But we have already shown, 
on Mr. Pattison’s authority, and could appeal to a library of 
works as further witness, that historical evidence has not been 
made the sole argument in proof of Christianity as a Divine 
revelation. Antecedent credibility; the morality of the Gospel ; 
the circumstances of its origin and progress; and its adapta- 
tion to the spiritual needs of mankind, have been all more or less 
insisted on in every important work on Christian evidence. 
On the other hand, in no work whatsoever on this subject in 
our literature is the historical evidence for facts supplanted or 
overborne by moral considerations. Mr. Powell confounds two. 
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wise and philosophical cautions, adopted and urged by writers on 
this topic, with this foolish procedure which he imputes to them, 
Christian writers warn the inquirer against moral prejudice 
in sifting and weighing historical evidence ; but this is not ‘making 
an appeal to moral sentiments,’ or investigating the critical evi- 
dence of alleged events ‘ with our affections instead of our logic.’ 
It is, on the contrary, the careful liberation of logic from the 
bias of the affections. Again, Christian writers affirm that in a 
revelation most assuredly given by God, as in the economy of 
nature, difficulties may exist which defy solution by human 
reason. But they maintain that the existence of the evidence 
which attests the revelation to be Divine is not annihilated, nor 
its worth invalidated, by that subsequent discovery ;—that it 
may even be corroborated by those unexpected analogies dis- 
closed in the mysteries that are found in human history and 
in nature. Both of these cautions conspire to exhibit the 
evidence in support of facts in its naked unfactitious strength 
or weakness, and to guard the inquirer against the very evil 
Mr. Powell conceives them to sanction, viz., a resistance of 
the actual and probable evidence which appeals to the in- 
tellect, on the ground of certain moral prepossessions which it 
may impugn. - 

Mr. Powell indicates what he conceives should be the spirit 
of any investigation into the credibility of miracles, in a sentence 
a 4 be taken as the key-note of his essay. He writes 
p. 112):— 


‘The nature of the laws of all human belief, and the broad grounds 
of probability and credibility of events, have been too little investigated, 
and the great extent to which all testimony must be modified by antece- 
dent credibility, as determined by such general laws, too little com- 
monly understood to be readily applied or allowed.’ 


This language is sufficiently vague, but the veil is soon up- 
lifted; and the phrase which we have italicized, because it carries 
the gist of the sentence, is seen to assert that principle as 
' the canon, the regulative law of all investigation into miracles, 
which Mr. Powell has elsewhere reprobated —viz., that ante- 
cedent prepossessions of any sort, moral or otherwise, should 
never interfere with an avowed historical inquiry. We will press no 
longer the charge of inconsistency, but inquire what that antece- 
dent credibility may be which claims to modify all testimony for 
miracles so as inexorably to cancel it altogether. It is grounded 
upon two general principles, one of which Mr. Powell lays down as 
an axiom, or primary belief, and which combine absolutely to dis- 
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credit miracles as being both ‘inconceivable’ and ‘ incredible,’ 
no matter what amount or kind of testimony may avouch them. 
The first principle which determines this antecedent incredibility 
is derived from the Nature of God. ‘ The belief in Divine inter- 
position, Mr. Powell says, ‘must be essentially dependent on 
‘what we previously admit or believe with respect to the Divine 
‘attributes.’ There may be such conceptions of the infinite per- 
fections of God, as to be incompatible with a belief in miracles, 
and to cause a summary rejection of them. Theologians have 
thought that the Divine Omnipotence was a sufficient cause for 
a miracle; but now they are routed from that groundless pre- 
sumption by this coup-de-grdce of Mr. Powell’s, who reminds such 
vicious reasoners, that ‘the Divine Omnipotence is entirely an 
‘ inference from the language of the Bible, adopted on the asswmp- 
‘ tion [the italics are Mr. Powell's] of a belief in revelation, That 
‘ ‘with God nothing is impossible,’ is the very declaration of 
‘ Scripture ; yet on this the whole belief in miracles is built, and 
‘thus, with the many, that belief is wholly the result, not the 
‘ antecedent of faith.’ (p. 113.) We have wondered whether Mr. 
Powell means by this extraordinary sentence to argue, that 
because a passage in the Bible asserts the omnipotence of God, 
therefore, that fundamental religious doctrine is purely and 
solely derived from that source, on the ground that, whatever may 
be affirmed in Scripture, cannot, by any possibility, be learned 
-elsewhere. Such seems to be the strict sense of his words, if 
rigorously interpreted. Or does he simply hazard the bold asser- 
tion that the omnipotence of God, even ‘His eternal power and 
Godhead,’ cannot be seen from the creation of the world, or 
be ‘understood by the things that are made’ (Rom. i. 20) ; in 
defiance alike of the general testimony of mankind, and of his own 
statement on the preceding page, that the realm of nature ‘ forms 
the substantial basis for the grand conclusions of natural theology ?’ 
To the alternative of one or other of these senses he is doomed, 
and we willingly leave him upon whichever horn he may choose for 
self-impalement without further molestation. 

Mr. Powell evidently has a profound sympathy with the theories 
of Mr. Theodore Parker and Professor F. W. Newman, which he 
expounds under this head in the manner of one who adopts them. 
He disclaims, indeed, the imputation of a supposed identity with 
them ; but he endorses and reproduces the arguments of both of 
them as his own, in other parts of his essay. In fact, these 

theories alone give meaning and colour to this section of his 
essay, which exhibits the antecedent incredibility of miraculous 
interposition, arising from the attributes of God. Mr. Theodore 
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Parker insists ‘ that it is derogatory to Infinite Power and Wisdom 
‘ to suppose an order of things so imperfectly established, that it 
‘ must be occasionally interrupted and violated when the necessity 
‘of the case compelled, as the emergency of a revelation was 
‘supposed to do.’ This reasoning is confuted by three distinct 
and severally irrefragable lines of argument. 

Ist. Mr. Parker's reasoning assumes that miracles are the arbi- 
trary, capricious, and unforeseen acts of God. But that they form 
an ordinate part of the great economy of the universe is mani- 
fested in the regularly consecutive acts of Creation. Even those 
who maintain the Development theory, and even if they hold the 
co-eternity of matter, must rest their theory of the universe on 
a primal miracle by which the first substance was endowed with 
energies and laws, that would unfold into all the varieties of 
animated and inanimate nature. Christian philosophers affirm 
that scriptural miracles are essential constituents of the plan of 
Divine government in the world ; that, accordingly, they may be 
viewed as manifestations of a higher law (crossing and suspending 
the action of inferior laws, as is often the case), and the recur- 
rence of whose operations is as definite as that of any other law: and 
they further affirm, that if the first creation, or yéveorc of man, presup- 
poses miraculous interference, so the New Creation, the radryyevecta 
of the human race, conformably to the highest analogies, may 
require similar direct manifestations of God's being and autho- 
rity. 

2nd. It is retorted upon Mr. Parker's argument, that it would 
be derogatory to the idea of Infinite Power, and Wisdom, and 
Goodness, if, when the necessity of the case compelled, no violation 
or interruption of laws, which are not their own ends, but means 
to a higher end beyond themselves, were allowable or possible. 
God would then be the subject-creature of laws which are his 
own creation. 

3rd. Mr. Parker's argument supposes only a physical universe 
and government. Man is imprisoned within the mechanism of a 
vast physical system, through which he can never reach to God ; 
nor God reach to him. ‘The interests of humanity, accordingly, 
are lost sight of, and concluded to be eternally subject to the un- 
wearying procession and inflexible order of physical laws. The 
Christian philosopher repudiates this conception of man, and of 
his relation to nature and God. He appeals to science itself to 
witness that man’s spirit ineffably transcends in dignity all material 
. substances. Upon this admission he assumes, in direct contradic- 
tion of this Pantheistic and Positivist assumption, that the order of 
nature has been arranged for, and is subject to, the good ofhumanity 
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as its final cause. If, then, man’s condition change so as to 
deteriorate—and this possibility is involved in his liberty—then the 
higher law, which has subordinated all physical laws to spiritual 
ends, may require their suspension for man’s recovery ; the physical 
order is checked, that the regulating moral order of the universe, 
which directs all material agencies and laws to the good of man, 
may be fulfilled. Whereas,-according to Mr. Parker's and Mr. 
Powell's theory, if man’s condition be altered, no change or inter- 
ruption of material processes for his benefit, in any way whatever, 
is possible, or even conceivable, and so the moral order of the 
universe, which we deem the highest, is subverted,—spiritual life is 
sacrificed to material law,—at any cost the physical law is to 
be maintained. Which is greater, Man or Nature? Upon this 
antithesis of belief the controversy is waged ; and our third answer 
to Mr. Parker and to Mr. Powell is, that Infinite Power, Wisdom, 
and Love can and will interrupt physical laws, to redeem the human 
spirit. If this be neither conceivable nor possible, then in their 
language, as amoral system, the universe is imperfectly established, 
for the greater is subject to the less. 

Mr. Newman’s theory, which is also intruded here, needs only 
a word of rejoinder. He asserts that it is utterly incredible 
that any kind of external manifestation addressed to the senses 
should overrule internal convictions of the moral sense. ‘ Ought, 
it is asked, ‘any moral truth to be received in mere obedience 
to a miracle of sense ?’ To which we reply, it is almost incredible 
that any man should conceive this to be the representation of 
the Christian argument. The external manifestation addressed to 
the senses bears no relation whatsoever to the moral sense. No 
miracle of sense enjoins a moral truth ; but a moral truth may be 
received in obedience to Gop’s command. His authority may 
overrule even the internal convictions of the moral sense. Now, 
the miracle is but the external credential of His authority and 
Word, and its main purpose is served when it authenticates God’s 
messenger as speaking in His name. Let Mr. Newman show 
that the miracle has not this power, which alone is claimed for it, 
otherwise his present argument, urged by Mr. Powell, beats the 
air. A miracle is moral evidence, and our moral sense is not 
infallible. 

These theories accordingly afford no antecedent presumption 
against the credibility of miracles. Our space forbids us even to 
indicate how every rational conception of the Divine Nature 
affords a presumption in favour of their credibility. 

The second principle, which presents an invincible presumption 
against the credibility of miracles, and now dismisses the question 
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of miracles for ever from the bar of human inquiry, is an- 
nounced by Mr. Powell as a primary law of belief :— 


‘ The entire range of the inductive philosophy is at once based 


upon, and in every instance tends to confirm, by immense accumu- 


lation of evidence, the grand truth of the universal order and con- 
stancy of natural causes, as a primary law of belief, so strongly 
entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly inductive inquirer, 
that he cannot even conceive the possibility of its failure.’* (p. 109.) 


And again: ‘The enlarged critical and enlarged inductive 
‘study cannot but tend powerfully to evince the inconceivablenes¢ 
‘of imagined (sic) interruptions of natural order, or supposed 
‘suspensions of laws of matter.’ (p. 110.) This sentence is an 
amusing literary curiosity, which announces the utter inconceiv- 
ableness of what is already conceived. The interruption of 
natural order is first imagined, and then Mr. Powell assures you 
it cannot be imagined. The principle, however, here laid down 
is the burthen of the essay, repeated in every different guise of 
expression, viz., that a miracle, a suspension or interruption of 
the physical order of the universe, is not merely impossible, but 
inconceivable. ‘The grand foundation conception of universal 
‘law, which all highly cultivated minds have at least in some 
‘measure learned to appreciate,’ is affirmed to be, ‘the impossi- 
‘bility of any modification whatsoever in the existing conditions 


* Let the mental philosophy of Oxford enrich itself with the discovery of a new 
‘primary law of belief.’ It appears strange, and may be worth investigation 
by its professors, how such a belief should receive confirmation by an accumu- 
lation of evidence, and why it is so strongly entertained and fixed only in the mind 
of inductive inquirers ? is it a primary belief peculiar to them ? a new develop- 
ment in them, raising them into a new and favoured species of the human family ? 
Mr. Powell, we fear, forgot the tests that metaphysicians vege examine ‘ primary 
beliefs,’ self-evidence, universality, necessity. Assuredly, this primary belief has 
not yet dawned on the consciousness of our minds, not being duly advanced, and 
the following passages will show that other minds—reckoned among the chiefs of 
inductive science—are as blankly destitute as our own. Stuart Mill’s Logic, 
second edition, vol. ii. p. 111:—‘I am convinced that any one accustomed to 
abstraction and analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for the purpose, will, 
when his imagination has once learnt to entertain the notion, find no dificulty in 
concetving that in some one, for instance, of the many firmaments into which 
sidereal astronomy now divides the universe, events may succeed one another at 
random without any fixed law ; nor can anything in our experience, or in our mental 
nature, constitute a sufficient, or indeed any reason, for belief that this is nowhere 
the case.’ Upon the latter part of which statement, Dr. McCosh (in Art. 4 of the 
Appendix to the Method of Divine Government, sixth edition, p. 528, makes 
the following just comment :—‘ This statement about fixed laws is ambiguous, If 
by fixed law be meant simply order, and uniformity among physical events, the 
statement is true. But if meant to signify an event without a cause, material or 
mental, natural or supernatural, the statement is contradicted by our ‘ mental 
nature,’ which impels us to seek for a cause of every event.’ 
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‘ of material agents, unless through the invariable operation of a 
‘series of eternally impressed consequences following in some 
‘necessary chain of orderly connexion. (p. 133.) Let our 
readers weigh every word of this italicised sentence, and they 
will see that it denies our own voluntary action upon matter, and 
that it denies God's creative and providential power in the universe. 
Law and destiny are irresistible. The conclusion Mr. Powell draws 
from these premises is inevitable as to the spirit in which an in- 
vestigation into the credibility of miracles should be conducted. 
He pronounces ‘ The real and paramount dominion of the rule of 
‘law and order, of universal subordination of physical causes [the 
‘italics are Mr. Powell’s] as the sole principle and criterion in 
‘the region of physical and sensible truth. (p. 188.) When 
the student investigates the truthfulness of the historical attes- 
tation of miracles, that is, of facts at variance with physical analogy, 
he is advised that his sole principle and criterion in the inquiry 
must be the @ priori and absolute impossibility of such facts, 
because of the universal subordination of physical causes. Were 
this world a Godless, mindless world, in which all spiritual 
forces were extinct, such might be its constitution. But while a 
single mind exists, it gives the lie, by its every-day experience, 
and its profoundest consciousness, to this appalling statement; and 
we may add, while that mind retains its reason, it will resent the 
sophistry which subordinates its own powers and the Divine 
attributes to physical necessity. 

Further, witness how Mr. Powell drives every other considera- 
tion out of court, and with the narrowest scientific empiricism 
bows down before the one %éwAov of his profession. 

‘The particular case of miracles, as such, is one specially bearing 
on purely physical contemplations, and on which the general moral 
principles—no common rules of evidence, or logical technicalities—can 
enable us to form a correct judgment. It is not a question which can 
be decided by a few trite and commonplace generalities as to the moral 
government of the world, and the belief in the Divine Omnipotence, 
or as to the validity of human testimony, or the fruits of human ex- 
perience.’ 

In this sentence the philosophy of investigation is condensed 
a@ la M. Powell. Every consideration which the theologian or 
the historian may have to urge, as bearing on the question, is 
quashed. The man of science brings a universal law (how he has 
got it he cannot tell) to the judgment-seat. The ‘ presumption’ 
is established, that miracles cannot be, and are even inconceivable ; 
against which of course no amount or kind of evidence can avail. 

The absurdity of this ‘ presumption’ we have to expose in the 
third section of our criticism. But we cannot conclude this section 
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without protesting that the dogmatic assumption of antecedent and 
universal principles, which are to predetermine any question of 
fact—and especially the assumption of principles borrowed from 
one sphere and department of knowledge, such as science, to 
determine questions which belong to another sphere, such as 
history—is a recurrence to the barbarism of the medicval age, 
which in this manner crushed all investigation; is utterly ab- 
horrent to the genius of the inductive philosophy as expounded 
by Bacon; is severely reprobated by that great master, and all 
his true followers, as the grand obstruction to progress in 
knowledge ; and springs from the weakness of a mind whose pre- 
judices, engendered by a narrow range of study, have grown in- 
veterate. In corroboration of which protest, we heartily repeat 
the words of the greatest living expositor of the inductive phi- 
losophy, who, against such dogmatism as Mr. Powell’s, says— 
‘I must renew my protest against adducing, as evidence of the 
‘truth or falsehood of a fact in external nature, any necessity 
‘which the human mind may be conceived to be under of 
‘believing it. Itis the business of human intellect to adapt itself 
‘to the realities of things, and not to measure those realities by its 
‘own capacities of comprehension.’ (John Stuart Mill.) 

It will not be matter of surprise, after Mr. Powell’s con- 
temptuous reference to the worthlessness of historical considera- 
tions in the adjudication of the question of miracles, that this 
man of science should be convicted of the gravest blunders, and 
almost childish incapacity, in dealing with the historical problems 
of Christianity; e.g., when he supposes that ‘the union and 
‘combination of the external testimony of miracles with the 
‘internal excellence of the doctrine, practically makes the latter 
‘the real test of the admissibility of the former.’ He does not 
see, that to make one kind of evidence a test of the admissibility 
of another kind of evidence, is, in fact, to make the evidence so 
admitted of no value; and he evinces no comprehension of that 
peculiar worth and resistless force of congruity in the combina- 


tion of different kinds of evidence derived from independent. 


sources, which Isaac Taylor, being conversant with the methods 
of historical inquiry, powerfully expresses in the following 
passage :— 


‘The very firmest of our convictions come to us in this mode; i.e., 
not in the way of a sequence of ends, following each other as links in 
a chain, and carrying with them the conclusion, but in the way of the 
congruity of evidences meeting or collapsing in the conclusion. . . These 
convictions are the product of causes which, though independent, are 
felt so to fit the one the other, that each, as soon as seen in combination, 
authenticates the other ; and in allowing the two to carry our convic- 
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tions, we are not yielding to the sophism [as Mr. Powell supposes], 
which consists in alternately putting the premises in the place of each 
other, but are recognising a principle which is true in human nature.’ 
* You have to do with one who offers to your eye the credentials, the 
diploma, duly signed and sealed, and which declare him to be a per- 
sonage of the highest rank. All seems genuine in these evidences. 
At the same time, the style and tone, the air and behaviour of this 
personage, and all that he says, and what he informs you of, and the 
instructions he gives you, are in every respect consistent with his 

retensions, as set forth in the instrument he brings with him. It 
is not, then, that you alternately believe his credentials to be genuine, 
because his deportment and language are becoming to his alleged 
rank ; and then that you yield to the impression which has been made 
upon your feelings by his deportment, because you have admitted 
the credentials to be true. Your belief is the product of a simultaneous 
accordance of the two species of proof; it is a combined force that 
carries conviction, not a succession of proof, in a line.’ (Restoration 
of Belief, pp. 102, 103.) 

The great historical arguments conspiring in this manner to 
establish a miraculous revelation from God, which are grounded 
upon mental laws as fixed as physical laws, and on a moral order 
which is as constant as the physical order of the universe, 
are not even mentioned by Mr. Powell. For example, the 
structural unity of the Gospel narratives, into which the mira- 
culous portions are so interwoven, that they cannot be extricated 
without dissolving the whole history; the perfect congruity of 
the personal character of Christ with his miraculous acts; the 
monstrosity of the conception that one like Christ was a de- 
ceiving Thaumaturge ; and all the public facts connected with 
the origin of Christianity—these topics are not even mooted by 
Mr. Powell. His one scientific ‘ presumption’ dissipates the most 
conspicuous events of human history, and the most cogent moral 
reasoning, into thin air. He does, however, repeatedly agitate 
the question which forms the second division of our critique on 
his essay. 

We now pass to what Mr. Powell has said concerning the 
power of testimony to accredited miracles. To give succinctness 
to our criticism, we have arranged the different points urged 
in different parts of his essay, in a graduated order, according to 
what appears to be their natural sequence; and we can only indi- 
cate arguments of rejoinder, which our space will not allow us to 
expand. 

Mr. Powell depreciates the character of all testimony, and 
attempts to exhibit its necessary inaccuracy, in the following 
manner :— 

*We look at all events through the medium of our prejudices, or 
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even where we may have no prepossessions, the more sudden and remark- 
able any occurrence may be, the more unprepared we are to judge of 
it accurately, or to view it calmly ; our after-representations, especially 
of any extraordinary and striking event, are always, at the best, mere 
recollections of our impressions of ideas dictated by our emotions at 
the time, by the surprise and astonishment which the suddenness and 
hurry of the occurrence did not allow us time to reduce to reason, or 
to correct by the sober standard of experience or philosophy.’ 


The common sense of our readers will dispose of the hyper- 
scepticism of this passage, which outvies the strongest passages 
of Pyrrho or Hume. The language is borrowed from Hume, who 
by the term impressions means ‘ lively perceptions, * and by ideas 
the ‘ true copies’ of these impressions. But let us see the bathos 
of absurdity into which Hume's language is plunged by his 
inept imitator. Our after-representations of all events, especially 
of striking events, are always, at the best, mere recollections of im- 
pressions. Hume does not cast that slur of suspicion on mere re- 
collections. Well, what are these impressions which we merely 
recollect, when we represent to ourselves any past occurrence 
we have witnessed? They are not perceptions, as Hume 
affirms, but ideas dictated by our emotions at the time. What 
are those emotions? The surprise and astonishment which the 
suddenness and hurry of the occurrence did not allow us time to 
reduce to reason. What occurrence? There is no antecedent 
in the sentence. Further, we know nothing of any occurrence ; 
we merely recollect ideas, which our emotions have dictated. 
And, again, all occurrences are not sudden and hurried; and 
this sentence includes all events, only signalizing in a special 
manner those which are extraordinary and striking. The lite- 
ral translation, then, of this sentence is as follows:—All 
after-representations of any event, but specially of extraor- 
dinary events, are mere recollections of ideas, which have 
no connexion with the outer world, but are dictated by the 
emotions which are uncontrolled by reason. The memory of 
all facts is the mere recollection of the phantasies of irra- 
tional feeling. The lowest deep. Oxford may well boast 
of her ‘due advancement.’ As regards the indubitable pro- 
position, that prejudice in the observer, his distance from the 
object witnessed, the suddenness, rapidity, and transitoriness of 
his perceptions, are always to be taken into consideration as 
affecting the worth of testimony—we reply that, so far as it 
affects the testimony of Christianity, we avail ourselves of its 
acknowledged truth to test and establish that testimony in every 
particular; for the prejudices of the witnesses of the Gospel 

* Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, § 2. 
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miracles were inveterate, manifold, and exasperated to their 
utmost force against belief in them. There was the general 
improbability of miracles, which, as Mark Pattison has observed, 
is felt more or less in every age. And then there was the 
antagonism of Christian truth to their national hopes, their 
moral habitudes, and their religious creed—.e., to all the deep 
feelings of their nature; and it was against these prejudices 
they were compelled to believe. Again, the multitude of Chris- 
tian miracles, and the circumstances under which they were 
performed, remove them far from the shadow of those in- 
sulting suspicions which Mr. Powell's sentences casts upon 
them ;—for the reference of the sentence is pointed directly 
to them. There is no suddenness or haste in them. The two 
first tests given by Leslie for the examination of all alleged 
miracles, show with what jealousy Christian writers have ob- 
served the laws of evidence, and guarded against imposture, in 
the very respect Mr. Powell indicates—‘ Ist, that the facts related 
‘be such as that men’s outward senses, their eyes and their‘ears, 
‘can be judges of them. 2nd, that those facts be done openly 
‘and publicly in the eye of the world..* They were seen and 
witnessed by immense multitudes, and were published throughout 
the world without being once contradicted. Many who believed 
in them maintained their witness unto death. The enemies of 
Christ believed the fact of the miracles, while they disputed the 
divinity of his mission. 

Mr. Powell labours another point, which falls to be examined 
here. 

‘A great source of misapprehension,’ he says, ‘in this class of argu- 
ments has been the undue confusion between the force of testimony in 
regard to human affairs and events in history, and in regard to physical 
facts. The most seemingly improbable events in human history may 
be perfectly credible, on sufficient testimony, however contradictory, 
ordinary experience of human moive and conduct, simply because we 
cannot assign any limits to the varieties of human dispositions, pas- 
sions, or tendencies, or the extent to which they may be influenced by 
circumstances, of which, perhaps, we have little or no knowledge to 
guide us. But no such cases would have the remotest applicability to 
—— violations of the laws of matter, or interruptions of the course 
of physical causes.’ (p. 132.) , 

Now, we might be quite prepared to concede the distinction 
Mr. Powell draws. But let us understand him. We presume 
the precise meaning of Mr. Powell's language, when he speaks of 
‘human affairs and events in history,’ to be ‘anything done by 
man,’ though we do not see why the burial of Herculaneum, a 


* Conf. Paley’s Evidences, part i. div. 2, chap. i. ; and Whately’s Introductory 
Lessons. 
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physical fact, may not be also ‘an event in history, or even 
classed among ‘human affairs. We may grant that there is 
greater improbability in regard to a physical fact, which seems to 
violate known physical laws, than in regard to anything done 
by man, however much it may appear to contravene mefital or 
bodily laws based on universal experience. We may grant this 
greater improbability, and what follows? but that the testi- 
mony which asserts it will need to be more cautiously scrutinized, 
‘for the improbability, or, in other words, the unusualness of 
‘any fact, is no reason for disbelieving it, especially if the nature 
‘ of the case renders it certain that either that, or something equally 
‘improbable, i.e., equally unusual, did happen.’ The probable 
admits of all degrees short of the impossible. 

But we do not concede the assumption demanded by Mr. Powell. 
On the contrary, we affirm that the greater improbability lies the 


other way ; because, though we cannot exactly assign the limits of | 


human powers or passions, we do know, and can determine, their 
limits far more exactly than we can pretend to know the powers at 
work in nature, or to assign their limits. We do know pretty 
accurately the utmost verge of possibility which encompasses any 
mere human being, and beyond which he cannot pass. Would 
it not be puerile presumption to affect such knowledge of nature ? 
Does anything in the whole history of humanity so differ from our 
personal experience, or the present condition of mankind, as the 
physical facts (including of course the Flora and Fauna) of some 
epochs of the globe, which may all be considered the products of 
nature, with the physical order of the present epoch. 

We hope that now the fallacy lurking in Mr. Powell's compari- 
sons between ‘ human affairs’ and physical facts is apparent to our 
readers. There are many variations in human conduct, ranging, 
however, within certain definite limits, arising from ‘ varieties of 
human dispositians, passions, or tendencies.’ And upon this ground 
Mr. Powell asserts that the most seemingly improbable events in 
human history may be perfectly credible, on sufficient testimony. 
He forgets that there are laws defining these limits of human 
variety—for who could believe the assertion that a man had 
leaped 1000 yards, or remembered the life of his cradle—as 

«positive and absolute as any material law, and the violation of 
which becomes equally improbable with a physical miracle. He 
forgets, likewise, that there are variations in the processes of 
nature, as, ¢.g., in the seasons, the weather ; variations, too, of 
vast, and, at present, indeterminate range, if we take in the entire 
physical history of the globe; and, though these variations are 
doubtless all subject to order and to law, we have not yet ascer- 
tained that law in every case, so as to burden any unusual fact with 
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the improbability of its violation. Moreover, the Gospel miracles 
areas much events of human history as physical facts. They are 
the acts of a man as mach as acts upon matter ; and, therefore, 
whatever advantage the former category of the subjects of human 
knowledge may have in the way of credibility, belongs to the 
human history of the Gospels. 

We now proceed to another topic, which we introduce by the 
following passage from the Essay :— 


' *The proposition ‘that an event may be so incredible intrinsically 
as to set aside any degree of testimony,’ in no way applies to or affects 
the hon or veracity of that testimony or the reality of the impres- 
sions on the minds of the witnesses, so far as it relates to the matter 
of sensible fact merely. It merely means this: that, from the nature 
of our antecedent convictions, the probability of some kind of mistake 
or deception somewhere, though we know not where, is greater than 
the probability of the event really happening im the and from the 
causes [italies are Mr Powell’s] assigned. ....... at is alleged 
is a case of the supernatural; but no testimony can reach to the 
supernatural, Testimony can apply only to apparent sensible facts ; 
testimony can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable 
occurrence or phenomenon; that it is due to supernatural causes is 


entirely dependent on the previous belief and assumption of the par- 
ties.’ (pp. 106 and 107.) 


This passage follows immediately the one we have quoted on page 
65; but the ground is changed. In that passage the attempt 
was made to show how prejudice, surprise, &c., discoloured, and 
therefore discredited, both the impressions and the recollections 
of an observer who witnessed any wonderful event. The fact 
itself was disputed, despite the evidence. Now, that method of 
impugning evidence, though just asserted, and in most violent 
terms, is disavowed. ‘The reality of the impressions, so far 
as it [t.¢., reality] relates to the matter of sensible fact, is not to 
be gainsaid. Testimony can apply to apparent sensible facts. 
The only point to be brought for debate is the probability of 
the event really happening im the way and from the causes 
assigned. 

Now let us gladly avow our perfect agreement with Mr. Powell 
(saving the propricty of one or two expressions) in this 
quotation. It accurately expresses the power of testimony. It 
is thé miracle only, as a sensible fact, that the testimony of wit- 
nesses proves. e cause assigned, the explanation given of 
that sensible fact, depends upon quite other considerations and 
evidence, which we may be even more competent to canvass 
and determine than these witnesses. But Mr. Powell grants 
everything in this admission—The sensible fact is the miracle. 
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Let, thexeality of the sensible fact be admitted, and the reality 
of the miracle is admitted. Mr. Powell seems to think no fact is con- 
stituted a miracle till its cause be discovered, and that cause be God. 
But he forgets his own definitions of ‘ miracle’-—‘a fact at vari- 
ance with physical analogy, ‘a violation of the laws of matter,’ 
or ‘interruption of the course of physical causes, in none of 
which is reference made to its Divine Cause. Neither ought this 
reference to be included in any definition of the word miracle, 
though it is sometimes illogically introduced into it. It is the 
sensible fact itself, in its own singularity and aloofness from the 
analogy of other facts, that is se miracle. Let the reality, then, 
we repeat, of the fact that Lazarus came to life again, or that 
blind Bartimeus in an instant, after a word spoken by Christ, re- 
ceived his sight, be conceded, and there is no further dispute as 
to the reality of miracles. We willingly concur with Mr. Powell 
that the causes of these astounding phenomena have to be de- 
termined upon other grounds than the testimony of the fact. The 
nature, however, of this fact, which we call a miracle, considered 
in itself, needs be defined most accurately, so as to be distinguished 
from mere marvellous and extraordinary phenomena. Mr. Powell 
seems, in this quotation, to think a miracle may justly be reck- 
oned one of this latter class, until and unless it is arbitrarily, or at 
least without sufficient grounds, attributed to the immediate causa- 
tive power of God, which is just the reverse of the truth, for it is 
because its nature is essentially distinguished from all these extra- 
ordinary phenomena, that we are constrained to ascribe it directly 
to the action of the Deity. This essential characteristic nature of 
the scientific fact we name, a miracle, has not been rigidly enough 
examined. Loose phraseology has been adopted, such as suspen- 
sion, violation, controlment of known laws, which doubtless 
contain the truth, but do not articulately express it. Mr. Powell, 
‘somewhat self-contradictorily, says :—‘ No marvellous phenomena 
‘are at all of the same kind, or have any characteristics common 
‘with the idea of what is implied by the term ‘miracle.’’ This 
is true; but he has not explained their different characteristics. 
We can only hint at this ‘ differentia’ of miracles, which it would 
require a separate article to expound and illustrate. We are not, 
then, to conceive ‘laws’ of nature, the suspension of which is 
said to constitute a miracle, to be forces or modes of action, like 
administrative human laws, that are but occasionally exhibited, 
and are diversly applied, according to varying circumstances. 
They express forces and modes of action that are always, in- 
variably, and with infinite precision, acting throughout every part 
of our universe. At every point, therefore, at every instant of 
time, all the properties of each substance are putting forth their 
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complete and exactly determined activity (of whatever kind, me- 
chanical, chemical, vital) in relation to all the substances con- 
nected with it in space. If, therefore, at any moment, this rela- 
tion being unaltered, or exactly the same relation being renewed, 
a new different result is given, there has been a miracle. 

Mr. Powell then advances another step—‘ In nature and from 
‘ nature, by science and by reason, we neither have, nor can possibly 
‘ have, any evidence of a Deity working miracles ; for that we must 
‘ go out of nature and beyond science.’ (p. 142.) This sounds like 
a repetition of what was said in the last quotation ; but there is a 
vast difference. ‘There it was affirmed truly that testimony could 
apply to sensible facts, and could not reach to the supernatural. 
Here it is affirmed, that ‘ by reason’ we cannot have evidence of 
Deity working miracles. We assume, with Mr. Powell's permis- 
sion, the reality of the sensible fact narrated as a miracle. We 
have admitted that the testimony simply aypuches that fact. But 
that fact, ‘so attested,’ bears now its own testimony. It is done, 
its reality is believed. But it is ‘a violation of the laws of matter.’ 
The fact itself is the proof that the natural properties of matter 
have been changed; but this change, this violation of physical 
law, must have been caused, and the cause must be sufficient. 
The cause, accordingly, is said to be supernatural, because it has 
power to control and change nature. So far, the fact itself bears 
evidence of a supernatural cause which has produced it. Modern 
philosophy asserts that the same evidence which attributes all 
natural laws to the creative ordinance of one God, and not to 
intermediate beings, establishes the proposition that God Him- 
self alone can cancel or alter these laws, and impose other laws. 
The fact itself accordingly attests a supernatural cause, and reason 
proves that cause to be God. By reason, therefore, we affirm, we 
may have evidence of a Deity working miracles, i.e. doing an act 
at variance with all physical analogy, as well as in harmony 
with it. If the sensible fact be established, it is reason itself 
which guides us unerringly, by its evidence, to God, as its imme- 
diate and sole cause. 

Mr. Powell again reverts to the subject of testimony at the close 
of his essay, in the following terms :—‘ Testimony, after all, is 
‘ but a second-hand assurance, it is but a blind guide; testimony 
‘can avail nothing against reason.’ To this we reply, that reason 
avails nothing against testimony, and nothing without testimony. 
The entire stock of experience which reason systematizes (save 
our own limited perceptions) is the product of testimony; and 
if only a second-hand assurance, or a blind guide, it is the 
only assurance and guide we have for ninety-nine hundredths of 
all our knowledge. 
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It would be easy to say much in reply to any conceivable rea- 
soning founded upon such assertions. But we have assigned 
greatly more space to the examination of Mr. Powell's essay 
than it deserves. As coming from an Oxford professor, and as 
having a place in this volume, it possesses an adventitious value, 
and that, we are bound to say, is the only value that attaches to 
it. The physics of the writer, which are his proper field, are 
nearly as much at fault as his metaphysics. The author is no 
longer with us. His zeal about questions beyond his province 
has gone with him through life, and the result in all instances 
has been such as commonly happens in such cases. 

Our examination of Mr. Jowett’s essay, on the ‘ Interpretation of 
Scripture,’ will be brief; and must necessarily be limited to the 
leading principles enumerated in it. Many of his observations, 
as we might expect from his reputed scholarship and manifest 
ability, are highly valuable; but he has exposed himself, even 
more than his collaborateurs, to a grave rebuke, in interspersing 
throughout his pages assertions with regard to scientific facts, 
and especially with regard to the specific subject of his essay— 
the principles of interpretation and the exegetical opinions of his 
contemporaries—which are sheerly groundless, and made at the 
same time with a confidence which would be amusing, were 
it not so misleading on so grave a subject. 

It is not to be replied to us that the distinguished author 
speaks in his essay of the assured principles and expositions 
of his own advanced and philosophical school with which his 
readers are supposed tu be acquainted. Even if this were true, 
he is to be reproved for ignoring the recent profound Biblical 
scholarship of Germany, not to speak of our own country, which 
is for the most part hostile to Rationalism. But the presump- 
tion is false. The range of Rationalism is open to ourselves as to 
him ; and the ground of our complaint is, that Mr. Jowett advances 
the most positive statements, unsubstantiated by a word of re- 
ference in evidence, as if they were too patent to need proof, 
required no such corroboration, being merely an expression of 
opinions universally adopted by recent critics—when, on the 
contrary, they are opinions which have been unanimously con- 
troverted by evangelical interpreters; and some of them, though 
so dictatoriously promulgated by Mr. Jowett, have been recanted, 
even on Rationalistic grounds, by the most eminent modern 
Rationalists. 

A great service would be done to the ethics of religious contro- 
versy, if we had space to enumerate these instances, found, as 
they might be, in almost every paragraph. But we should then 
leave untouched the principles and main arguments of the essay, 
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in whieh its essential tendencies are contained. Some instances, 
however, to support our accusation, will be adduced. 

We announce at once the fundamental difference which 

us from Mr. Jowett, in accepting his own primary law 
of inte tion, ‘Interpret the Scripture like any other Book.” 
(p. 377.) This law we expand thus—‘ Interpret the Bible as you 
“ought to interpret every book, according to its own specific nature 
‘and purpose.’ Every book, like a living organization, has its own 
proper nature, and belongs, accordingly, to a certain class or species 
of books—history, poetry, mathematics; and each book must 
be interpreted according to its nature ; its entire constitution, the 
arrangement of its parts, its language, &c., being determined 
thereby. It would be preposterous to interpret the visions of 
Dante or Milton as the annals of history, or the disclosures of 
science. So, we maintain, the Bible is to be interpreted like any 
other book, é.¢., not as other books are interpreted, for this 
assumes that it is precisely like them, having no distinctive cha- 
racter of its own ; but as every book should be interpreted, accord- 
ing to its express character and object, and corresponding nature. 
When, therefore, Mr. Jowett makes light of the mythical imagi- 
nation of types and their fulfilment, or pronounces the impossi- 
bility of a double sense in prophetic language, because such sup- 
positions would be disallowed in any other book, he judges the 

_ Bible by laws which do not rule it. 

The nature of the Bible, i.e. its organic constitution, its unity 
and internal relations, must be discovered, as in any other book, 
by the study of the book itself, and our conceptions of its nature 
will depend upon the conclusions we form as to its author and 
pespore- If Mr. Jowett could prove that it is merely a human 

, then he might interpret it as any other human book, by the 
acknowledged capacity and laws of the human mind ; but if it 
contain a Divine Revelation, given by God, coming to us from 
numerous writers over the track of centuries, then we protest. 
against the assumption, which indeed is a logical contradiction, 
that: the contents of such a volume should be limited and 
judged by the laws which define the possibility of human 

achievement. 

_ As, then, we reject Mr. Jowett’s fundamental law, so we 
repudiate the maxim into which he perverts it, and which is the 
true foundation of his essay, ‘that the interpretation of Scripture 
has nothing to do with any opinion respecting its origi.’ On the 
contrary, we maintain it has everything to do with that opinion. ‘It 
‘is a book,’ says Mr. Jowett, ‘ written in the East, which is in some 
‘degree liable to be misunderstood, because it speaks the lan- 
* guage and has the feeling of Eastern lands. Nor can we readily 
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* determine, in explaining the words of our Lord or of St. Paul, 
“how much is to be attributed to Oriental modes of spéech.’ 
(p. 367.) Even in this lowest sense, accordingly, the origin of 
the Bible, the land and language in which it was cradled, affect 
its interpretation. We may further learn what prodigious results 
as to the interpretation of the Gospels, Mr. Jowett draws from his 
theory of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. 

‘ The assumption of such a theory, or rather the observation of the 
facts on which it rests, cannot but exercise an influence on the inter- 
pretation. We can no longer speak of three independent witnesses 
of the Gospel narrative. ‘There is no longer the same necessity as 
heretofore to reconcile inconsistent narratives; the harmony of the 
Gospels only means the parallelism of similar words. There is no 
longer any need to enforce everywhere the connexion of successive 
verses, for the same words will be found to oceur in different con- 
nexions in the different Gospels,’ &c. &. (p. 371.) 


This passage may be taken as a mild specimen of Mr. Jowett's 
confidence in assertion, since these conclusions, so positively 
declared, are quite contrary to those Mr. Westcott has arrived at 
in his recent profound and suggestive book, Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels; though he adopts the theory from 
which Mr. Jowett so promptly and positively draws them, Mr. 
Westcott justly says, the problem (i. e. the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels) involves two distinct conditions, and a satisfactory 
solution must account not only for the general similarity which 
the Gospels exhibited in their construction and contents, but 
also for the peculiar distribution of their verbal coincidences. 
And it is thus he decides, after a patient research, which clothes 
his judgment with authority. 

‘The difference in language between the narrative and recitative 

of the Gospel points the way to those characteristic peculiarities 
y which they are respectively marked, which are, as has been already 
said, scarcely less striking than their general likeness. The three 
records are distinct, as well as similar in plan, and incident, and style. 
Each presents the form of a complete whole, whose several parts are 
wubintinited to the production of one great effect. Their differences 
offer as clear a proof of the actual independence of the Gospels as the 
concordances of the original connexion.’ (Introduction to Study of 
Gospels, pp. 181-2.) 

And again, in a sentence, the close of which might have been 
penned as a brotherly admonition to Mr. Jowett, had it not been 
published before the essay :— 

‘ Each narrative in which the common facts are moulded was in this 
way the spontaneous expression of a distinct form of thought, springing 
out of peculiar circumstances, governed by special laws of combination, 
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destined at first to meet the wants of a marked class, and adapted to 
satisfy in after times the requirements of those who embody from 
time to time in changing shapes the feeling by which it was first 
inspired.’ [Which noble declaration of the manifold and manifest pur- 
poses of these Gospels is followed by these words :] ‘ The proper proof of 
the fact that each Gospel has its distinctive worth springs from personal 
investigation; but such at least was the conviction in which the 
great students of former times applied themselves to the examination 
of the Gospels, and the fuller materials and surer criticism, which are 
now the inheritance of the scholar, promise proportionately larger 
results to that labour, which is most truthful, because it is also most 
patient and most reverent.’ (p. 198.) 


Mr. Jowett then, though in error as to the conclusions heeduces, 
shows us plainly how much, from an assumed theory, our opinion 
of the historical origin of the Gospels must affect our interpre- 
tation of them, so that his maxim fails in this aspect likewise ; 
and much more shall we see its unsoundness in the chief matter 
concerning the origin of Scripture—viz., its Divine inspiration. 
It is to this Mr. Jowett especially alludes, for thenext sentence to 
that we have quoted and are criticising is this—‘ The meaning of 
Scripture is one thing, the inspiration of Scripture is another.’ Is, 
then, the credit due to a message the same, whether coming froma 
true prophet of God, or from the brain of a wild enthusiast ? 
It is true that the mere words themselves may be just the 
same, on either condition? But does not Mr. Jowett perceive, that 
the authority, the reality, the truth of these words, which we 
always include in that phrase, ‘ the meaning of words,’ all depend 
upon the former question of their authorship, and that, therefore, 
it is simple childishness to conclude, that because the grammatical 
signification of words remains the same, apart from their moral 
sense,—‘ the rigid upholders of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
‘and those who deny inspiration altogether, may nevertheless 
‘ meet on the common ground of the meaning of words.’ If the 
Word of God affirm a truth, or give a commandment, is the mean- 
ing of that affirmation or law no more to us than if our neigh- 
bour had so spoken ? 

We meet, then, Mr. Jowett a U'outrance on his preliminary 
position, and assert that the opinion we have respecting the origin 
of Scripture has everything to do, instead of nothing to do with its 
interpretation. We are willing, however, to accept Mr. Jowett’s 
next position (the next logically, though not in the arrangement of 
his essay), viz., ‘ that the nature of inspiration can only be known 
from the examination of Scripture.’ (p. 847.) From this source, 
we presume, he hes drawn his ideas of inspiration. It is only in 
reference to the writings of the New Testament that he has in his 
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essay pronounced an explicit opinion; but we imagine from 
the tone of his essay, and its companion essays, that he 
would deem it absurd to suppose a higher inspiration in the 
writers of the Old Testament than in the New. We wish then, 
that Mr. Jowett’s opinion in reference to the inspiration of the 


Scriptures (at least the New Testament) to be distinctly noted, . 


because though the whole essay is only a development or fruit of 
that opinion, it does not come into sight within his hundred and 
three pages more than twice, and is then only indirectly hinted at. 

The language, however, on these two occasions is decisive. 
‘Nor,’ he writes, ‘ for any of the higher or supernatural views of 
inspiration, is there any foundation in the Gospels or Epistles’ 
(p. 345), which sentence shuts us up to the other view of inspira- 
tion which he has described in the preceding sentence, ‘ which 
‘ regards the Apostles and Evangelists as equally inspired in their 
‘writings and in their lives, and in both receiving the guidance 
‘of the spirit of truth in a manner not different in kind, but only 
‘in degree, from ordinary Christians.’ The second passage is yet 
more important in its bearing upon the subject of the essay, the 
interpretation of Scripture, ‘that these truths (not defined, save as 
the truths which the Bible unfolds) should have been preserved 
‘for ever in a book, is one of the many blessings which the 
‘ Jewish and Christian revelations have conferred on the’ world— 
‘ a blessing not the less real, because it is not required to attribute 
‘it to miraculous causes.’ The exclusion, therefore, of whatever 
is supernatural or miraculous, from the composition of the Bible, 
is rigorously enforced. The Bible throughout is purely a human 
composition. Or, what is the same thing, it is inspired only as 
other wise and good books are inspired. But what we insist upon 
at present is simply this, that this idea of inspiration must influ- 
ence Mr. Jowett’s interpretation of Scripture, that he is bound 
now by the adoption of this principle to account for everything 
that appears in the Bible as a mere product of the human mind, 
that whatever seems to be supernatural and miraculous, he will 
be compelled so to interpret, either by the modifications and con- 
tortions so notoriously adopted by German Rationalists, or by the 
more summary processes of falsification, accounting whatever 
may seem supernatural as so much forgery, legend, myth. 

And let us confess, that in th's essay, though yet somewhat 
inapt in rationalistic reasonings, he has shown himself faithful 
to his principle, as may be seen in his expositions of the 
miraculous features impressed upon the Bible ; in his opinions 
concerning the development-of Divine truth since the Apostolic 
age; and in his opinions as to the application in our day of 
scriptural precepts and examples. 
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There is that miraculous unity pervading the body of Scrip- 
ture, and forming itself throughout its contents with a continual 
progression, which has been powerfully and yet inadequately de- 
seribed by the eloquent De Quincey, m language which we must 
borrow, and cannot mutilate, despite its length :— 


* A series of more than thirty writers, speaking in succession al 

a vast line of time, and absolutely without means of concert, yet a 
combine unconsciously to one end, lock like parts of a great machine 
into one system, conspire to the unity of a very elaborate scheme, 
without being at all aware of what was to come after. Here, for in- 
stance, is one living nearly one thousand six hundred years before the 
_ last im the series, who lays a foundation (in reference to man’s ruin, to 
God’s promises, and plan for human restoration) which is built upon 
and earried forward by all, without exception, that follow. Here come a 
multitude that prepare, each for his successor, that unconsciously inte- 
grate each other, that finally, when received, make up a total drama, of 
which each writer’s separate share would have been utterly imperfect 
without corresponding parts that he could not have foreseen. At 
length all is finished. A profound piece of music, a vast oratorio, 
perfect and of elaborate unity, has resulted from a long succession of 
strains, each for itself fragmentary. On such a final creation, resulting 
from such a distraction of parts, it is indispensable to suppose an 
over-ruling inspiration, in order at all to account for the final result of 
a most elaborate harmony. Besides, which would argue some incon- 
eeivable magic if we did not assume a providential inspiration watch- 
ing over the coherencies, tendencies, and intertesselations (to use a 
learned word) of the whole, it happens that in many instances typical 
things are recorded, things ceremonial, that could have nomeaningtothe 
person recording, prospective words, that were reported and transmitted 
In a spirit of confiding faith, but that could have but little meaning to 
the reporting parties for many hundreds of years. This co-operation 
of ages, not able to communicate or concert arrangements with each 
other, is neither more nor less an argument of an over-ruling imspira- 
tion than if the separation of the contributing parties were by space, 
and not by time. As if, for example, every island at the same moment 
were to send its contributions without previous concert, in a sentence 
or chapter of a book; in which case the result, if full of meaning, 
much more if full of awful and profound meaning, could not be ex- 
plained rationally without the assumption of a supernatural over- 
ruling of these unconscious co-operators to a common result.’ (De 
Quincey’s Works, vol. viii. pp. 112, 113, 114.) 


How, then, does Mr. Jowett, who denies such a supernatural 
cause, explain this unity? In various passages he returns to the 
explanation. (See pages 385-6-7, 404, 411, 412, 426.) The most 
elaborate and clearest statement of his views is in pages 385-7. 
Let us examine it :— 


‘In this consideration of the separate books of the Scripture, it is 
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not to be forgotten that they have also a sort of continuity. We 
make a separate study of the subject, the mode of thought, in some 
degree, also, of the language of each book. And at length the idea 
arises in the mind of a common literature, a pervading life, an over- 
ruling law. It may be compared to the effect of some natural scene, 
in which we suddenly perceive a harmony, a pieture ; or to the imper- 
fect appearance of design which suggests itself on looking at the sur- 
face of the globe. That is to say, there is nothing miraculous or 
artificial in the arrangement of the books of Scripture. It is the 
result, not the design, which appears in them when bound in the 
same volume. Or, if we like so to say, there is design, but a natu- 
ral design, which is revealed in after ages.’ . 


Here our author asserts the miracle and denies it. The 
problem to be solved is, how the productions of so many men, 
so widely removed from each other in age, country, rank, in every- 
thing that can affect the opinions and language of man, should 
present this marvellous congruity, this ‘ over-ruling law,’ this 
‘harmony,’ like the picture which the painter has designed, or 
like the sublime order wherein the Creator has balanced the ele- 
ments of the world. Is it according to nature that the minds of 
men should blend into this mysterious accordance? As little 
as that colours should naturally group and shade themselves into 
the picture, or that a fortuitous concourse of atoms should result 
inacosmos. Yet Mr. Jowett asserts there is nothing miraculous 
in the arrangement! Now we affirm that the conception of this 
result, without supernatural or miraculous over-ruling, is irra- 
tional: but what are we to say when the settlement of this ques- 
tion is supposed to be accomplished by telling us that it is ‘ the 
‘result, and not the design, which appears in them when bound 
‘in the same volume?’ The sentence is mist. What result 

pears? The result of their being bound, or some other result ? 
If some other result, such as their harmony, how can this result 
appear without design; the design is manifest in the result. 
Where and how does Mr. Jowett conceive the design of the 
painter to. appear, if not in the painting? And again, what 
means ‘if we like so to say, there 1s design, but a natural 
design ?? What is a natural design? Is it fortuitous design ? 
But this is a contradiction in terms. Or does Nature design, and 
was it her design which originated the sublime purpose of pro- 
ducing a Bible, and so fashioned these men as naturally and 
unconsciously tp conspire towards the existent result ? 

In the other passages, Mr. Jowett attributes this growth and 
unity of religious truth in the Bible to the natural growth of 
religious ideas in humanity, as it has developed from childhood to 
manhood ; but he does not tell us why in all Asia this growth is seen 
nowhere else except in connexion with the Hebrews and the Bible. 
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Other points we barely mention. The fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies and types of the Old Testament announced in the New, 
is thus rationalistically but irrationally explained :—‘ There are 
‘many quotations from the Psalms and the Prophets in the 
‘ Epistles, in which the meaning is quickened or spiritualised ; 
‘but hardly any, probably none, that is based on the original 
‘ sense or context.’ (p. 406.) Pity the writing of the New 
Testament should have been left to such hands. 

On the question of the fulfilment of types, which necessarily, 
if true, involve miraculous arrangements, Mr. Jowett writes this 
most characteristic and equivocal sentence :— 


‘It is true that there are types in Scripture which were regarded 
as such by the Jews themselves; as, for example, the scape-goat, or 
the paschal lamb. But that is no proof of all outward ceremonies 
being types when Scripture is silent; (if we assume the New Testa- 
ment as a tradition running parallel with the Old, may not the 
Roman Catholic assume, with equal reason, a tradition running 
parallel with the New ?’) 


If the New Testament ts merely a natural tradition, the 
parallel is just, the Catholic may so reason. Mr. Jowett’s 
principles have naturally driven him to utter disbelief in the 
existence of types; but whenever his principles press for 
some articulate utterance, or urge towards some practical 
application, that would be understood, they are cautiously 
muffled. So here, it is to be observed, Mr. Jowett does not 
admit that there are types in Scripture, but merely that the 
Jews regarded them assuch ; and their opinion certainly does not 
warrant us to believe in them. But immediately to ward off the 
recoil of that last expression, which would imply that when 
Scripture is not silent, but speaks, there is proof of the outward 
ceremonies so distinguished being types, the interpretation of 
the Old Testament in the New is put on a level with the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament in the traditions of the Catholic 
Church ! 

The same fundamental conception of the Bible, as being 
merely the literary deposit of the rising floods of natural human 
thought upon religion, and mixed, accordingly, with all the 
exuvie of extinct errors, is revealed in Mr. Jowett’s opinions 
with regard to the development of religious truth in Judaism 
and Christendom, apart from the Bible. But we must not 
enter on this topic. It is Dr. Newman’s development theory over 
again, only the development is purely natural, not stipernatural. 
. It may be further asked, where does Mr. Jowett get his concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ? Of course, from the Gospels. But the 
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record of the life of Christ is largely a record of his miracles ; 
and the references in it to his miracles are inextricably minute 
and manifold. If, then, all these portions of that record are 
false, the whole history becomes untrustworthy—a compost of 
lies, the more terribly evil because so subtly concocted; and 
how, from that sole record, convicted of egregious falsehood 
in its most prominent representations concerning the life of 
Christ, shall we be able to patch together the waste shreds so as 
to exhibit, by their arrangement, a life which is said to be without 
a rival in human history ? 

Nothing perplexes plain people in modern rationalism more, 
than that by its fundamental principle concerning the human 
composition of the Bible, it convicts the Bible of flagrant fal- 
sities, that would be intolerable in any other book, and yet 
reveres the Bible, as containing the highest religious truth, and 
even pronounces it to be ‘the inspired source of truth, and the 
way to a better life.’ (p. 375.) We unfeignedly rejoice that Mr. 
Jowett does speak in this volume with reverential love of One 
who is the ‘ Lord and Master’ of all. If we cannot conceive the 
mental processes by which this faith is attained, we mark this 
inconsistency with gratitude, and pray that, against the over- 
whelming pressure of his own premises, he may continue to resist 
the tendencies of his own logic, and hold to this sheet anchor of 
a true faith. 

But we see not how that Mr. Jowett and his friends can 
logically remain where they are. If the miraculous element in 
the Gospels must be given up, then Christ and Christianity must 
be given up—there is no tenable position between this alterna- 
tive. 

Of course, if the miracles of Scripture are all so much Eastern 
embellishment, errors in other forms will be abundant. ‘This 
Mr. Jowett’s language sufficiently implies; and he has favoured 
us with a few instances of this sort, which are to be taken as a 
sample of what might be adduced on a larger scale. Let us look 
at this sample. 

First, we have instances of prophecies which it is alleged were 
not fulfilled. Three passages are given in brackets as instances 
of this nature—Jeremiah xxxvi. 80, Isaiah xxiii., Amos vii. 10O— 
17; and it is quietly assumed, without a word in evidence, that 
Scripture and history incontestibly evince the failure of these pro- 
phecies. We must meet these statements.after Mr. Jowett’s own 
manner, and affirm that Scripture and history witness indisputably 
to their fulfilment. What is Jeremiah xxxvi. 20? ‘ Jehoiakim 
‘shall have none to sit upon the throne of David, and his dead 


‘ body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night to © 
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‘ the frost.’ Now Scripture* exactly corroborates this prophecy, 
and, strange to say, the History of Josephus, though it is incon- . 
sistent with itself in other points, confirms the two points of the 
prediction ; first, that Jehoiakim was murdered, during the _ 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and cast out of the city with- 
out a burial, having the burial of an ass, as Jeremiah elsewhere 
predicts (xxii. 19); and that he had no son to reign after him, 
Jehoiachin, his son, who was left for three months as a tributary. 
prince, being dragged as a captive to Babylon, while Matthaniah, 
the son of Joash, was made king.t 

The prophecy of Isaiah xxiii. has received the most awful and 
particular fulfilment. Even Gesenius, not toname Havernech and 
Drecholes, defends its authenticity ; and in our language Alexan- 
dert and Dr. Davidson§ have explained its difficulty, and vindi- 
cated its fulfilment; and recently, in Dr. Thomson’s Land and 
Book, the scene is photographed by a vivid pen to show the 
accuracy of the prophetic language. What means, then, this pre- 
sumption of Mr. Jowett? He must cease to cast assertions 
in this unguarded manner. The other sentence on alleged errors 
in the Bible, affects the New Testament :-— 


“*Qne Evangelist supposes the original dwelling-place of our 
Lord’s parents to have been Bethlehem (Matthew ii. 1, 22); another 
Nazareth (Luke ii. 4) ; they trace his genealogy in different ways; 
one mentions the thieves’ blasphemy ; another has preserved to after 
ages the record of the penitent thief; they appear to differ about the 
hour and the day of the crucifixion ; the narrative of the woman who 
anointed our Lord’s feet with ointment is told in all forms; each 
narrative with more or less considerable variations.’ 


We could be content to leave this sentence to confute itself, with 
any scholar who is acquainted with modern Biblical criticism, but 
we rejoin in one sentence to each—No such supposition exists 
in Matthew; Mr. Jowett should not have written thus, unless 
he can invalidate Lord Hervey’s explanation of the two genealo- 
gies, which has set the difficulty at rest ;|| both the thieves 
blasphemed at first, but one was touched by the spectacle beside 
him, and cried out (what would be the lesson of this penitence, if it - 
were not that he was struck in the midst of his sin by the vision 
of majestic sorrow ?); the Evangelists do not differ as to the day 
Jeremiah xxii. 18, 19 ; 1 Ohronicles iii. 15; 2Ki 

See article on aud Jehoiachin,’ in Ds, Smiths the 
t Commentary on Isaiah, in locum. § Introduction to the Old Test. p. 844. 
|| See Genealogy 


See of or Lord and Saviour Jesus Chri Lord A. H 
(Macmillan) ; or UThe Genealogy of Christ,” in Smith's Dictionary af the Bible.’ 
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of the crucifixion, nor as to the hour.* It is inconceivable that 
a man of Mr. Jowett’s professed scholarship should be unac- 
quainted with the solution suggested by Le Clerc, and now estab- 
lished by the most conclusive evidence, that St. John, on all oc- 
casions, reckoned the hours as we do, from noon to midnight, and 
again from midnight to noon.t These are two distinct in- 
eidents, as all modern critics are agreed. Such, then, are the 
allegations of Oxford scholarship against the accuracy of the 
Bible. We have a right to demand of our essayists a greater 
attention to accuracy when they take such ground as they have 
assumed towards the scholarship of other men. 

We have said nothing on the essays by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Pattison. The first is on ‘The National Church ;’ the second is 
on ‘The Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, from 
1688 to 1750.’ Mr. Pattison’s essay is very able, and the least 
open to exception of any in the series: We demur, indeed, to 
some of his statements, and should have been disposed to examine 
them, had not our space been otherwise so largely occupied. The 
drift of Mr. Wilson’s essay is, that there should be a national 
church, but one so comprehensive as to be a real, and not a sham 
representative of the national life. The author tells us that he 
remains in England for many obvious reasons, though he does 
not approve of all that England does; and that in like manner 
he remains in the Established Church, though he is persuaded 
that it is a church which needs large reconstruction. But in 
adopting this mode of self-defence, the writer forgets that as a 
clergyman, he is not only required to submit to what his church 
enjoins, but to do many things, and to say many things, as being 
‘in his judgment in accordance with the Word of God, while he 

believes nothing of the kind concerning them. The concluding 


sentences of this essay suffice to show what sort of church 


is present to the mind of Mr. Wilson, as the church required by 
present modes of thought :— 


‘The Roman church has imagined a limbus infantium ; we must 
rather entertain a hope that there shall be found, after the great ad- 
judication, receptacles suitable for those who shall be infants, not as 
to years of terrestrial life, but as to spiritual development—nurseries, 
as it were, and seed grounds, where the undeveloped ma¥ grow up under 
new conditions—the stunted may become strong, and the perverted 
be restored. And when the Christian Church, in all its branches, shall 
have fulfilled its sublunary office, and its Founder shall have surren- 
dered the kingdom to the Great Father—all, both small and great, 
shall find refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose, or to 


* Comp. Westcott’s Introduction, pp. 314—321, and Ellicott’s, 7th chapter. 
+ See Townson’s Discourses on the Four Gospels: Reitig in Studien und Kritiken, 
for 1830, &c. p. 103 ; and Tholuck in loc. p. 306. 
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80 The New Move in Ozford. 
be quickened into higher life, in the ages to come, according to His 
will.’ 


This is the natural issue of speculations which recognise no- 
thing beyond fatherhood in the Divine relations to humanity. But 
we have said enough concerning this volume to show, that as or- 
thodox believers, we are far from accounting ourselves as van- 
quished .by the deeds of these seven champions. Sceptics and 
atheists—companionships we must suppose the writers do not covet 
—may flatter them with having done a great work, with having | 
sounded the knell of orthodoxy, and all that; but let them not 
be deceived. The prophets of that school have prophesied falsely 
before to-day. It has been their manner to celebrate victories 
before they were achieved. So wonderfully self-reliant are they, 
that it is not in their way to learn modesty from experience. Of 
one thing we feel assured, that eminent as may be the names of 
some of the contributors to this volume, if evangelical truth is 
to fall by their hands, they will need to put those hands forth in 
quite another manner than seems to have satisfied them in the 
present instance. We regret that such men should have given 
themselves to such employment. But if the discussion is to be 
thoroughly prosecuted, it is well it should be known that the best 
that can be said on the negative side of it has been said. 
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Arr. II.—(1.) Le Roi des Montagnes. Epmonp Axout. 

(2.) Trente et Quarante. Epmoxp AxBovr. 

(3.) Le Roman d’un jeune Homme pauvre. Octave Fevi.uer. 
(4.) La Maison de Penarvan. SANDEAv. 

Le Moine de Chdalis. Mapame Cuartes Reysavup. 


THERE may be two opinions of the destructive powers of ‘ La 
Gloire.’ Valiant but unappreciated commanders may think 
gloomily of her shot-proof sides, but there will always be a 
majority of patriotic, if less-instructed British citizens to 
strengthen our nerves by proverbial quotations that must ever 
command our respect. On the whole, we can recline in our easy- 
chairs, and be certain that Britannia needs no bulwarks. If the 
worst happen, our Volunteers, inspired by the formula, ‘Up, guards, 
and at them,’ can never know defeat. It is right that our watch- 
dog the Times should bark, but as for French invasion, sir! it 
is humbug ! 

So says the respectable British citizen in hot disdain of all who 
hold heretical opinions touching our wooden walls, and we the 
more heartily agree with him, that we do not as promptly echo 
his assertions concerning the irresistible influence of French 
literature, which he as heartily dreads as he heartily despises 
French armaments. The belief that our homes are menaced by 
its insidious advances, has been part of our popular creed these 
two centuries; but our vices of literature are as yet thoroughly 
national, and probably more so now, than when Congreve imi- 
tated Moliére, and Horace Walpole affected Gallicism. 

It is said that, properly administered, the deadliest venom be- 
comes valuable medicine, and homeopathists, we know, even use 
among their remedies the poison of the rattlesnake. Will our 
readers trust us if we attempt to prove that there is some good 
even in the peculiar qualities of Parisian fiction, and some anti- 
dote to our own errors of literature in the properly analysed fruits 
of outre-manche imagination. Except just praise, there is nothing 
more rare than just blame, and we think that the popular con- 
demnation of all French novels has, however justified by their 
faults, been mingled too largely with insular prejudice, and dealt 
with an insular scorn, that does not serve the ends of criticism. 
“We have been sated with analyses of the worst French ro- 
mances, until we are as scandalized at the immorality of our 
neighbours as is comfortable to our self-esteem; and then— 
the few who do read French novels send for those just castigated, 
and the larger public thank Heaven that they are given to read 
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no worse horrors than the deeds of Becky Sharpe, and rejoice that 
they need no stronger excitement than George Eliott’s photo- 
graphs from bucolic life. _ 

It is always well to know for what we thank Heaven. Let us 
sit under the Upas tree for half-an-hour, and philosophize awhile 
before we proceed to taste any of its noxious fruit. We might, 
were we of radical politics, entertain our readers with a preliminary 
dissertation on the lil de beuf and Madame du Barry; we could 
even allude with propriety to Agnes Sorel, and thus ingeniously 
meet the Tory slanders which would attribute modern French 
vice to the reign of terror and the Bonaparte family. But the 
aspect of our neighbour's light literature is not, we think, to be 
explained by essays on the court of Louis Quinze, or by the later 
gossip of Compiégne. Its tendencies belong to our own time, its 
vices are those of a sick humanity common to us all. We might 
as well accuse fossil saurians or extinct dodos of infecting the 
present age with influenza, as blame former society for the aspect 
of modern romance, or seek in the history of the Middle Ages a 
reason for the illimitable fiction of our era. The novel now is 
almost the only form of literary creation. Vanity Fair is our 
Divina Commedia: Martin Chuzzlewit, our Odyssey. Had 
Moliére flourished in the Paris familiar to us he would have 
made the fortune of the Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer; 
Racine would have charmed us by the pathos of his Jolla, the 
dignity of his Consuelo. Many wise men have explained this 
exaltation of the ‘prose epic ;’ we need but recognise the fact 
that our poets and our prophets, our warriors and our ‘ persons of 


-quality,’ all write novels; and in England with more or less suc- 


cess in proportion as they adhere to the great principle of British 
creation. In French romance there is, if under stricter laws of 
art, more variety of subject than is allowed by the British public 
to its purveyors of fiction. With us, one excellence is alone 
admitted, one quality is indispensable; we are worshippers at 
one shrine, the priests of which, old or young, dull or brisk, must 
utter the same incantations. By at once acknowledging the 
object of our literary devotion, we may better comprehend the 
rites of the French heretics, which puzzle the frequenters of 
Mudie’s library much as Brahminical mysteries might puzzle a 
steady but uncontroversial church-goer. We adore realism, in 
the modern sense of the word, as it is much used by Mr. Ruskin 
in: his earlier works. We profess ourselves honest lovers of 
truth, which is very right; and we will only accept what is 
truthful, which is a highly praiseworthy resolve. We prefer 
truth about an attic, to legends about heaven —still excel- 
lent. In enunciating the next proposition, we raise our voices 
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higher, being positive about it; and sure that we can only 
be safe when we believe nothing to be truth that is not 
within our experience, and that we.are only right when we 
reject and scorn what is not quite common sense. Art, we say, 
with a superior air, is but the looking-glass of fact. It goes mad 
when it forsakes the actual. Realism is the only salvation, and 
Britannia is its prophet. Our fiction is of course despotically 
governed by this creed. But only so far as this worship of truth 
is given to truth, is the result good. We honour honest out- 
speaking, and the love of truth is the first quality in-all art, but 
has the answer ever been given by Dutch painter or English 
novelist to the old question—What is truth? Has even 
Shakespeare proved that our experience is more trustworthy than- 
our imagination, or that the subjects of daily life are more acces- 
sible to the faithful artist than the fair visions of his dreams. 
Can we paint a kitchen or a dunghill more accurately than a 
sunset ? Familiarity will not help us, for, according to our mood, 
we shall see all the colours of light spread upon the festering decay, 
and the stains of a fallen world in the sunset, or the reverse. We 
know less of Mrs.’ Rawdon Crawley, notwithstanding her being of 
our society, than we do of Puck or Ariel. Little Dorrit is not, 
with all the minuteness of portraiture that Mr. Dickens can 
command, as real as the lady in Comus, or even as the ghost 
Francesca, who spoke some dozen words to the most realistic, 
because the most imaginative poet of modern Europe. 

Tn fact, truth is as little secured by realism as by idealism. It 
is less present in the miniature pictures of our daily life, when 
they are attempted by mediocre artists, than in the wildest visions 
of Don Quixote. It is not more profaned by the extravagances 
of M. Dumas or Madame Sand, than by the puerilities of some of 
our very popular novels. We despise, justly, the unnatural in- 
ventions of French fiction. To forge impossible crimes and make 
a luxury of horror, is intolerably false art ; yet not falser than our 

lorification of what is mean and low, and not more repugnant to 
actual life than our complacent details of every weakness and sore 
of humanity. English fiction preserves its foremost place, not by 
the excellence of its method, but because it has been hitherto 
leavened by the only positive truth in the world, all other being 
relative. It is superior to French idealism just in proportion as 
it possesses the spiritual realism of Christianity; for sympathy 
with what is of low estate, and with the miseries of society, can 
only rest firmly on the foundation of supernatural charity laid 
eighteen centuries since by the Chief Artist, He showed us how 
to detect beauty in a Lazarus as in the most highly favoured ; 
yet it was still on the grace and not on the deformities of the 
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_ suffering man that He dwelt. The strength of our mental crea- 
tions in prose and verse lies not in their accurate rendering of 
the flaws and wrinkles of the world, but in the recognition of that 
spiritual significance which every detail of human life has gained 
since it was first transfigured by the Reconciler of spiritual and 
actual life, and explained by the Interpreter alike of the real and 
the ideal. Without a continual, however unexpressed reference 
to the inner meaning of our daily existence, the so-called realistic 
art sinks into a lower depth than the madness of the most foolish 
idealism. By the specious accuracy of its details it inflicts even 
greater injury on those who come within its influence. We learn 
to call the meannesses and vulgarities of life its truths; and the 
more cynical the painter the more we applaud, until the realistic 
Dance of Death is tenfold more mockingly terrible than the ex- 
travagances of M. de Musset or M. Feydeau. Not worship of 
the actual, but reverence for the spiritual facts of life, keeps our 
press pure, and, as yet, checks those of our writers who would 
else sink shamelessly into the cynicism which distinguished in 
pre-Christian times all who professed to mirror society. Let us 
remember this when we triumph over the lamentable failures of 
French idealism, and guard closely the sacred fire which preserves 
our literature from worse, because more sottish evils than the 
delirium of French romance. 

The attraction which Gallic fiction possesses for those who 
venture into its wilds does not, we would fain hope, lie in its 
viciousness, but in qualities which are grateful to minds satiated 
by the commonplaces of English novels. We refuse to believe 
that sympathy in evil is the chief link that draws us within the 
influence of Madame Sand’s enchantments, and chains our atten- 
tion to the morbid scenes in which M. Dumas and M. de Balzac 
revel. We think that in the truthfulness, even of their maddest 
inventions, to certain phases of our common humanity, lies the 
charm which attracts epicures of imagination from the incessant 
boiled beef of the British menu, to the dangerous, but varied diet 
of the Parisian cordons bleu. We do not purpose gauging the 
abyss which has been so eloquently described by many of our 
contemporaries ; we do not choose to dwell on scenes that are the 
blots of French light literature ; for though the worst crimes of 
society are accidentally, so to speak, the salient points in most of 
the modern novels that succeed in Paris, criminality does not 
constitute the life of French romance. The horrors that deface 
it are like the frightful spectres of the Brocken, that mouth and 
gesticulate at us with horrible extravagance, and seem to threaten 
alike physical and spiritual ruin; yet, calmly judged, we discover 
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that some innocent action, some perhaps laudable movement in 
the valley below, has evcked these frightful caricatures. Our 
readers will clearly understand that we do not excuse the false 
art that inflicts on us such painful chimeras of evil, but we are 
careful not to confound it with the actual morality of a great 
nation. Englishmen are complacent in the conclusions they 
draw of their superiority in virtue to their neighbours when they 
criticise the sins of Paris fiction; but to consider it as a mirror 
of the most advanced society in Europe, is to strike a blow at 
Christian progress that Rousseau might have aimed. 

The true peculiarity of French literature which so utterly 
separates it from ours, is its fidelity to idealism, and its tendency 
to that consequent gencralization which draws types, not persons, 
and which scorns fact for invented circumstance. An eminent 
French critic has supplied a solution of the problem, which is so 
ill-explained by indiscriminate abuse, but which is as perplexing 
a symptom in modern literature as Mormonism is in modern 
society :— 

‘ Le Frangais n’a jamais eu aucun goit pour la vérité positive, aucun 
respect pour sa vie de tous les jours, et ses habitudes ordinaires. Jamais 
il ne s’est avisé de chercher la poésie autour de lui, dans les instrumens 
du rude travail qui lui est imposé, dans la pratique de son métier, dans 
les petites vicissitudes de sa vie domestique. Pour lui le travail est 
une tiche, le métier une entrave, la vie domestique un devoir social. 
Dominé par le désir et l’imagination comme tous les peuples du midi, 
il vit plutét dans le passé et dans l’avenir que dans le présent, ne 
connait d’autres grandes douleurs que les froides douleurs du souvenir, 
et d’autres grandes joies que les brillantes et trés insubstantielles joies 
de lespérance. Peuple vaniteux, mais enthousiaste et exempt de tout 
égoisme, il est toujours porté a vivre a l’extérieur, 4 chercher les 
spectacles, en sorte qu’on pourrait dire qu’il ne s’aime pas tout en 
paraissant beaucoup s’aimer, et qu’il n’est rien qu'il ne juge préférable 
alui-méme. LEnfin le peuple frangais est de tous les peuples le plus 
dénué de tempérament ; il n’a que des passions de téte et des ardeurs 
d’esprit. De la le caractére essentiellement idéaliste, abstrait, utopique 
de sa littérature, ce quelque chose de froid et de brillant qui marque ses 
conceptions, cette absence de chaleur physique, d’odeur de sang et de 
chair que distingue ses expressions des sentimens humains. Ainsi 
s’explique le peu de faveur que la peinture de la réalite a toujours 
trouvé parmi nous.’ 

To satisfy this nation thus described by one of their keenest 
observers, the mysteries rather than the commonplaces of life 
must be provided. Their artists dare not, if they would, paint 
what is; yet, on the other hand, they do not venture, if they 
indeed were sufficiently inspired, to set before so vain, yet ever 
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dissatisfied a people, nobler heroism than their own, or open to 
them glimpses of a beauty not attainable by them. Parisian 
‘creators are ina strait; they must transcend fact, yet they can- 
‘not, with any regard to their success, image the beauty of perfect 
life. Few in any age have the rare gift of true idealism ; and 
pretenders to it are wise not to face the sarcasms of a society 
idealist enough to perceive its exile from the world of saints and 
‘heroes. To paint a French interior as it is, would gain no applause 
in France. There must be in fiction an element of unexpected- 
ness and of surprise to win popularity from the great nation, who 
will admit no littleness even in her cottages. Perfection of some 
sort is.a sovereign necessity: real or pinchbeck completeness 
must be secured as a first quality in the productions of Gallic art. 
To please the Paris market, writers of romance must excel in neat- 
ness of plot, the characters they set in action must beas well defined 
and salient in outline as those black profiles which used to con- 
tent economical lovers. Fidelity to nature is not nearlyso neces- 
sary to their creations as regard to certain unities, which are 
almost a religion tothe French mind. In truth thereis, however, 
no traceable unity in the great play of life; all the situations of 
our daily tragedy are unfinished, and the actors who come and 
go on the stage of our experience, are but partly understood by 
us. Weare born into a scene of which we know neither the 
beginning nor the end, except as they are half revealed to the 
few among us who are obediently content to ‘know in part.’ 
But to a vain and impatient society, this ‘riddle of the 
painful earth’ is intolerable; and the egotist, but discontented 
idealist, sets himself to construct a new world, and to furnish it 
with the toys of his imagination. The poetical justice of his 
distempered fancy reigns in it, its circumstances befal according 
to his. weak but ‘inexorable’ logic, and he and his readers insist 
that no mystery shall exist in it which cannot be explained in a 
last chapter. What a horrible fate would it be to live in such a 
world!’ But we can explore it curiously in the pages of French 
romance, and trace easily the errors of art which have resulted in 
so much yellow-covered vice. 

If we imagine the necessities by which the inventors of a new 
existence find themselves beset, we shall almost pity the frantic 
efforts by which they endeavour to make its chaos at least excite 
our horror, as it cannot gain our respect or admiration. We 
shall understand the sharply-cut parodies of men and women 
who can only escape our ridicule by preternatural crime; and 
we shall no longer dread as realities the Marionettes who must 
be extravagant in their gestures to secure our attention. We do 
not dwell on the details of the mistaken art which loses itself in 
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eccentricity when it has despaired of truth. We all know the 
attractiveness of unusual wickedness, and the sympathy evoked 
by great criminals. It exists in England as in. France; but in 
proportion as our neighbours are artists and idealists, discontented 
with the narrowness of life, and capable of invention, it has 
tinged their literature and deformed their creation. The art 
which is indifferent to its moral ends finds readier materials in 
the evils than in the goodness of humanity. The writer who 
forsakes truth for the unities, and prefers what is striking and 
logical to what is natural, chooses caricature of crime rather 
than the dalness of well-regulated life. The same keen outline 
cannot be given to forms of light as to forms of darkness, there- 
fore he invents heroes of wickedness. He fails, not because he 
touches the extremes of life, but because his creations are impos- 
sible. Ee violates decency and outrages society by the miserable 
rules of his own tinkering. Coupling the French artist's choice 
of those striking crimes which require the genius of a Shakespeare 
for their right treatment, and the narrow powers and false method 
he applies to them, we can understand the present state of 
Parisian fiction. Its coups de thédtre which replace the Pro- 
vidence of life ; its Virtue gilt and rouged until she resembles a 
nymph of the green-room rather than ‘la donna scesi dal ciel ;’ 
its dialogue tagged with cues, and its action which is stage play. 
In short, its pictures of life which are fitted to ‘bring down the 
galleries,’ rather than for the circle of a fireside. We begin to 
comprehend its wax-work heroines, who are shown off with all 
the trickery of pseudo art, and we gain a clue to its ‘ situations, 
which do not profess to be natural any more than the tableau with 
which an opera concludes. It is unreasonable to compare such 
creations with those. produced by our school of fiction, nor do 
the ‘ romans’ of Paris occupy the same place in French literature 
as do in ours the sermons which are written for our learning in 
Hypatia and Two Years Ago, or claim, the same respect as the 
essays which Mr. Thackeray publishes in serial numbers. Realistic 
fiction, while it forfeits many of the charms of unshackled imagi- 
nation, can embrace every form of society, and can inculcate all 
the lessons of possible experience ; but to the idealist there is no 
middle world of mixed materials. He deals by necessity with ex- 
tremes ; yet his ‘airy nothings’ command our attention by the 
balance of plot and the completeness of effect, whether of blue 
fire or Arcadian sunshine, in the better specimens of imaginative 
novels. The neatness of execution and wit of dialogue which 
are the rule in French fiction, might be studied to good purpose 
by our ponderous ‘ autobiographers, and by our inventors of dis- 
jointed and vulgar scenes, patched into three volumes as difficult 
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to follow as the history of a German Principality. We hardly 
know an English novel we could not as conveniently begin at 
the twentieth chapter as at the first. But who would venture 
this with one of M. About’s plots?. Or what reader, however 
impetuous, would thus sacrifice the sequence of M. Octave 
Feuillet's harmonious pastorals. 

With all its faults, the better sort of French fiction that has 
almost replaced the already antiquated nightmares of Sue and 
Dumas pére, has the charm of a Louis Quatorze garden. 
Its yews are cut into deformities, it is unnatural to the last 
degree, but in it every alley has its vista, and each well-shaven 
walk leads to some result, whether of ‘heathen gods or nymphs 
so fair,’ which, unfortunately, too often ‘ stand naked in the open 
air.’ 

There is a finish about the slightest tale that our most ambi- 
tious writers do not rival. We may instance among the many 
examples that occur to us, the charming pictures, highly wrought 
as the landscapes on Sévres china, with which M. Amédée Achard 
so liberally supplies the book-shops. The rosy lights and trans- 
parent shadows fall on his compositions where they are desired, 
and we please ourselves with the prettiness of his lanes without 
mud, and the vaudeville virtues of his peasants. We assist with- 
out a shudder at the crimes that we know to be mere stage play, 
and that are managed so becomingly at the right juncture, and 
we appreciate the ‘little touch of red’ which makes death quite 
an agreeable companion. ‘The ingenuity with which M. Achard 
and his confraternity combine their ‘properties’ wins our 
approval, for we do not pretend to seek for reality in his gal- 
lery, but for composition. He is neither preacher, nor historian, 
nor political economist, but simply the artist who excels in his 
somewhat trivial art. Yet we derive more satisfaction from a 
sketch of his Arcadia than from the libels on truth with which 
our light literature abounds. 

We purposely avoid any criticism on the writers who have won 
for French romance its common reputation. Were we to ana- 
lyse the novels which we fear are more eagerly sought by our 
readers of French fiction than by Parisians themselves, we could 
find in their extremes the readiest confirmation of our remarks ; 
but we preferto discuss the later specimens of more decent imagina- 
tion, which have made some oases in the wilderness ‘ out of space, 
out of time,’ wherein the romanticists of ten years since, travestied 
humanity. Would that Madame Sand had persevered in such 
paintings as La petite Fadette, or repeated for us Consuelo— 
proofs of the comprehensive genius which could enchant us with 
a village beggar-child, not less than with the regal musician of 
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the latter tale ; which can bewitch us equally with the scenery of 
La Bessoniére as by the rugged terrors of the Bohemian castle. 
But Madame Sand has, if by nothing else, forfeited our respect by 
the sin, artistic as moral, of her latest personal revelation. Yet 
she has done much service to her fellow novelists by her affluent 
and pure style, and by her use of landscape so much neglected 
by Parisian painters, Her long experience of rustic France 
fitted her to reform the asphalt foregrounds and asphyxiated 
flowers with which boulevard loungers made suitable stage for 
their gamins and marquises. In much, Madame Sand greatly 
excels the two writers to whom we would especially advert, but 
her best moment is past, and in M. About and M. Octave Feuillet 
we shall find convenient representatives of that army of littéra- 
teurs who invade the hearth of England in spite of Nelson and 
Lord Clarence Paget. M. About is best known to us by his 
witty conclusions on La Question Romaine; but before its epi- 
grams on southern Christianity delighted by their irreligiousness 
many a pious northern, he had won the attention of his country- 
men by J'olla, a story familiar to most English readers: the tale 
of those Roman lovers of our own time whose young passion was 
as warm, but interrupted by misfortunes more modern, than those 
which severed Romeo and Juliet. 

Tolla has the unity of composition, the due proportion of the 
minor to the leading personages, the subordination of the dialogue 
to the plot, which we expect from a professed disciple of Voltaire ; 
yet excellent as M. About is in arrangement of the story which he 
has adapted, it does not give scope to his peculiar powers of wit, 
or to his qualities as scene-shifter rather than as dealer in pathos. 
For while he is a keen observer of the follies of mankind, M. About 
is not a writer capable of rousing our emotions, or stirring in us 
those wells of tragic feeling which rise at the touch of a great 
master in the least sentimental of his audience. ‘he manipu- 
lation, so to speak, of Tolla, fulfils all we have said of French 
dexterity, and the management of its slight plot and simple 
dramatis persone is a monument of the skill of Paris novel- 
wrights. Yet in the hands of a first-class English writer the 
same materials would have been very differently used. With 
tragic incident not less touching than the story of Lammermoor, 
with a Russian ‘ Becky Sharpe,’ and a Roman ‘ Pelham,’ M. About 
has only created for us a ‘ pretty book.’ We read it as we would 
watch the illusions of a Christmas piece, pleased by the transfor- 
mations and scenery, whether of the Roman salons, or of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death: charmed with the wit of the 
tragedy and the ingenuity of the pathos. But Jolla should have 
been undertaken by an English rather than a French artist ; its 
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incidents are too sadly probable to bear the pseudo-ideal treat- 

Le Roi des Moatagnes is not, we think, quite so well known in 
England ; yet it is the best example of M. About’s powers, and 
the purest modern specimen of the Voltairian novel; free from 
‘Teutonic longueurs, from German analyses of feeling, and from 
English realism. It is a French epigram on existing Greece, 
ae with wit that plays with equal brilliance on the most 
shocking crimes as on the trifles of a toilette; while in it just 
‘enough local colour is preserved to give its fantasies local habita- 
tion. We feel sure that M. About dresses his characters properly, 
and is as careful as Mr. Kean about mise en scéne ; but for the 
‘rest, Le Roi des Montagnes is a Paris joke on Greek bandits, 
Greek government, and English travellers. There is in it no 
attempt at the dissection of motives, no moral aim, no appeal-to 
-our sympathy when the hero is in trouble, or to our interest when 
he tries to get out of it. In short, no quality of the legitimate 
‘English novel is present in the tragic farce of Hadgi Stavros 
while it possesses every excellence of the French ‘ nouvellette.’ . 

We should not trouble our readers with criticism of a work 
now buried by the waves of four years, but that it has not been 
since equalled by its author or by his fellow reformers of the roman- 
ticist corruptions, and we think it especially illustrates the an- 
tagonism of our solid and respectable English fiction to the 
phantasmagoria of the Gallic imagination. 

Le Roi des Montagnes is.an Athenian robber who unites the 
calling of Rob Roy with the modern arts of a speculator in the 
funds. He is a Wellington in his disregard of obstacles to his 
designs. With inexorable logic he tortures his prisoners to 
inspire punctuality in the payment of their ransoms, while he 
would not hurt an earwig, if his trade did not require such a 
victim.. He acts with equal firmness as craft, possessing the 
varied virtues of a highwayman in heroic measure. His preter- 
natural talents for crime are skilfully relieved by his one natural 
sentiment, his love for his daughter Photini. He is consistently 
cruel and consistently. beneficent. He judges foreign politics 
with the acumen of Louis Napoleon, and criticises the govern- 
ment of Otho with the wit of M. About himself. Let us do 
homage to the clear touch which has drawn this ideal Hadgi 
Stavros, to the artistic sense which has made him a central 
figure on the Parnassus highlands, and to the dramctic instinct 
which idealises the deeds of a Fra Diavolo by enlarging their 
stage and reducing them to a system. M. About deserves much 
clapping of hands for the new zest he imparts to the operations 
of a stock-broker and the cruelties of a thief, when he combines 
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them in the person of a thorough-bred and dignified Hellene. 
Stavros is unreal as Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, but he 


-is so artistically invented, and so satisfactory in his appeal to 


certain of our modern ideas, that we must accept him as we do 
the danciag faun, or any other impossible imagination. 

This hero of Greek evil is introduced to M. About’s readers 
by an equally ideal German student, who acts and talks so as to 
be more agreeable to the French public than we should expect 
from a veritable Hermann Schultz, which is the name by which 
the ‘jeune premier’ of the story announces himself. He is the 
son of a visionary German innkeeper, who has sent him round 
the world in search of some heiress errant that shall fall in love 
with his modest worth and his gold spectacles. Meantime, he 
has accepted the post of travelling agent for a botanical society 
at Hamburg, and in this capacity he arrives, as yet ungraced by 
matrimonial -fortune, at Athens. He establishes himself at a 
boarding-house kept by a worthy Greek, a ¢i-devant lieutenant 
of the Athenian phalanx, but acting pastry-cook, who among 
other necessaries provides M. Hermann with the olives and honey 
of daily life. The German youth further comforts himself with 
Attic tobacco and a golden wine of Santorin, in the society of a 
French archeologist, a Maltese clerk attached to a consulate, and 
two American merchants, John Harris, and William Lobster his 
nephew. On Sundays a mysterious young lady of fifteen adds 
her presence to the charms of the little society. She is dressed 
after the last print of the Journal des .Demoiselles, but she is 
all the less agreeable of aspect. She sits in silent adoration of 
the elder Yankee, and does not betray by any outward sign the 
education she has received in a first-rate Government school. 
Dull and timid to a degree that puzzles M. Hermann, she can 
only ogle with languishing affection the hero Harris, whose easy 
air and filibustering energy attract her, as they do also the meek 
Hamburg student. We are prepared to find that all these per- 
sonages are important to the story, by the care with which M. 
About sketches them. Yet he is never tedious, for he excels in 
the art which conveys by a stroke expression that those who aim 
at realism cannot attain by their most laboured descriptions. 
Harris is not, however, a possible Harris, he is The American, 
for it is a characteristic of French writers that they represent to 
us types, not individuals. Their personages, as all ideals must 
be, are representative, or they would not be intelligible to the 
public. They generalize as largely as the realist school is minute 
in relating particular traits. It is true that such broad treatment 
of the varieties of mankind tends to caricature, but there is all 
the more opportunity for a wit that shall dazzle every one. 
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M. Hermann assists one day at an after-dinner discussion of 
the celebrated bandit Hadgi Stavros, who is more popular than 
Otho with the Athenian public, which idolizes his genius and 
admires the cleverness of his exploits. Stories go round the 
table of his brilliant cruelties and ingenuity of brigandage, which 
do not, however, prevent his being a complete gentleman and an 
enlightened cosmopolitan. Hellas is proud of him when he cap- 
tures a milord or outwits the Government. His portrait is one 
of M. About's wittiest epigrams on humanity. 

It is true that M. Hermann has found it impossible to botanize 
in the country whose chief institution is Hadgi Stavros, and he 
does not join in the national regret when one day the papers report, 
as they habitually do at convenient intervals, that the robber had 
been chased by the police to the marshes of Marathon. He 
seizes the opportunity to start on a botanizing excursion, and, 
with his tin specimen-box and a stick, he bravely strikes up the 
torrent beds which are the only highways of Attica. 

- While halting after a morning's hard walking, he is overtaken 
by Dimitri, the son of his Athenian host, who has in charge two 
Englishwomen just landed at the Pireus, that are already 
exploring the country with the zeal of Anglo-Saxon sight-seers. 
As Mrs. Simons and her daughter are representative women, we 
know in advance the bad manners, the ignorance, and Britannic 
eccentricities that will be ascribed to them. ‘The elder lady is 
entrenched in the dignity of a London banker's wife, and, shel- 
tered by the Palmerstonian egis, fears no foreign impertinences 
for herself or the fair Mary Ann who accompanies her. Her 
salient traits are a sublime disbelief in the possibility of inter- 
ference with her will, and contempt for all that is un-English. 
When the village is found to be deserted at which Dimitri had 
promised luncheon, ‘Je suis Anglaise, disait elle, et j'ai la pré- 
tention de manger lorsque j'ai faim.’ She suspects a design to 
insult her in every incident, and announces, with ludicrous 
importance, ‘ Personne ne se moque pas impunément de moi.’ 
M. Hermann has time to study these characteristics and to 
begin a bashful love-making as he trudges, favoured by his ac- 
quaintance with Dimitri, after the cavalcade, for the party find 
every place of refreshment deserted. At last, her invocations of 
the Foreign-office proving vain, Mrs. Simons is forced to struggle 
on foot to a mountain farmhouse, where her guide trusts to find 
some solution to the enigma of the empty villages. A Greek 
Papa meets him on the threshold of the farmhouse. He is bee- 
keeper to his convent, and lives alone in the apiary, where 
they had hoped for shelter. He makes gestures of surprise 
that only elicit from Mrs. Simons the observation, ‘ Voila un 
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singulier original, on dirait qu'il n’a jamais vu d’Anglaises !’ 
But he explains his pantomime by the news that the country is 
scoured by the bands of the mountain king, and consequently, 
that instant flight is more necessary even than luncheon. Retreat 
is discovered to be impossible, however, when four gun-barrels 
are found to command the pass by which the party must return. 
The masters of the situation emerge at their leisure, and we 
are introduced to the latest fashions of brigand dress and 
manner. M. About, in three lines, puts before us the chorus 
of his play, ‘ La seule difference qui existe entre les diables 
‘et les brigands, c'est que les diables sont moins noirs qu'on 
‘ne le dit, et les brigands plus crottés qu'on ne le suppose.’ 
At all events, these Turpins have the perception of Asmodeus. 
They find out without difficulty the quality of their prisoners, 
and make a rough calculation of their value that is afterwards 
more exactly verified by their chief the redoubted Stavros. 

The Papa receives his tithes of the booty found on Mrs. 
Simons and Mary Ann. Dimitri is sent back to Athens with 
messages to the English admiral at the Pireus, and to the circle 
of M. Hermann’s acquaintance ; but the three foreigners are con- 
veyed with perfect gravity to the main camp of the robbers. 

They pass an outer guard of ferocious dogs, and are guided 
to the ‘ bureau’ of le roi des montagnes. But while they await 
his leisure they are investigated by the whole brigand force, and 
by a still more inquisitive army of fleas, which M. About asserts 
are of a courage and activity peculiar to a race educated in the 
favourable circumstances of bandit life. 

At last Stavros admits them to his presence, and M. About 
introduces us to a dignified veteran who combines the gravity of 
an Asiatic with the courtesy of a Frank. He is engaged in 
dictating a letter to his daughter, the Photini we have already 
met in Athens, and continues his occupation after a brief welcome 
to his prey. The bandit’s private family-plans combine in quaint 
contrast the ambitions of a civilized gentleman with those of a 
Greek robber. When he has finished his advice to his daughter 
touching Walter Scott's novels, the piano-forte and crinoline, the 
king proceeds to indite a letter to his banking agents in London, 
whom he directs, with all the wisdom of a Rothschild, in the in- 
vestment of his balance with them of 22,7501. It happens that 
Mrs. Simons is a partner in the same bank, but as she does not 
understand Greek, she is not able to avail herself of her position as 


correspondent of the Hadgi. Meantime he goes on to dictate a 


full report of his proceedings as Chairman of the ‘ National 
Company of the King of the Mountains.’ The grave irony with 
which M. About describes the financial success of this joint-stock 
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association for the spoliation of Athenian travellers is charming. 
We enjoy the serious regret of its director for the political dis- 
orders which have checked the flow of tourists, and his quiet 
exultation in the vitality of an institution that has nevertheless 
produced a dividend of 82 per cent. At last he vouchsafes to 
receive the reports of his marauding lieutenants, who describe 
their various atrocities with a sang froid that communicates itself 
to the astonished reader, but which could not have been grateful 
to the listening captives. Finally the king examines his pri- 
soners severally, and from their own admissions of their rank and 
wealth, assigns to each a proportionate ransom. From henceforth 
they possess a stated value in his eyes, and he treats them with 
the care suitable to the money worth of each. The energy of 
Mrs. Simon’s remonstrance earns her a tax of four thousand 
pounds, while M. Hermann’s importance to the rich town of 
Hamburg is rated_at six hundred. 

There is nothing for it but to wait patiently for help from 
Athens. Hermann is less sanguine than his companions, but he 
is partially consoled by a sentiment for Mary Ann, which is 
rather metaphysical than practical. A transcendental magnetism 
draws him to her side to defend her from the attacks of the 
unsparing fleas, while he meditates on a future of banking bliss. 
He revolves some heroic plans of escape, but they are rejected 
scornfully by Mrs. Simons, who relies implicitly on legitimate 
succour, and the total annihilation of her captors by the proper 
police. At last her hopes seem about to be realized when in the. 
valley below appears a company of Athenian gendarmes. Their 
captain, M. Pericles, dandy and courtier, well known in the 
best Attic society, is to the uneasy botanist as a St. Michael; 
until he witnesses the paternal embrace which Stavros bestows 
on his dear godson and friend. We give the conversation that 
ensues between the thief and thief-taker as illustrative of M. 
About’s neat and telling dialogue. It is so thoroughly an ideal 
and impossible scene, but yet it so wittily expresses the situation, 
and so broadly generalizes the style of a modern Greek bandit’s 
small talk, that it can be as thoroughly enjoyed by a boulevard 
idler as by a phil-Hellenist. 

After some family gossip, le roi des montagnes inquires if his 
dear friend knows of no likely booty to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the capitaine Pericles replies :— 


‘Le payeur général envoie vingt mille francs 8 Argos. Les fonds 
passeront demain soir par les roches Scironiennes.’ 

J’y serai; faut-il: beaucoup de monde ?” 

‘ Qui, la caisse est escortée de deux compagnies.’ 
- ‘Bonnes ou mauvaises ?’ 
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‘Detestables ; des gens se faire tuer.’ 

‘Je prendrai tout mon monde. En mon absence, tu garderas nos 
prisonniers.’ 

‘ Avec plaisir. A propos j’ai les ordres les plus sévéres. Tes Anglaises 
ont écrit & leur ambassadeur. Elles l’armée entiére & leurs 
secours.” 

‘Et c’est moi qui leur ai fournile papier! Ayez done confiance 
aux gens! | 

‘Il faudra écrire mon rapport en conséquence. Je leur raconterai 
une bataille acharnée.’ 

‘Nous rédigerons cela ensemble.’ 

Cette fois, parrain, c’est moi qui remporte la victoire.’ 

‘Non!’ 

‘Si. J’ai besoin d’étre décoré.’ 

‘Tu le seras un autre jour. Quel insatiable! Il n’y a pas un an 
que je t’ai fait capitaine!’ 

‘Mais comprend done, cher parrain, que tu as intérét a te laisser 
vaincre. Lorsqu’on saura que ta bande est dispersée, la confiancerenaitra, 
les voyageurs viendront et tu feras des affaires d’or.’ 

‘ Oui, mais si je suis vaincu, la Bourse montera, et je suis 4 la baisse !” 

A list of killed is made out for further information of the 
Athenian Government. Stayros requires recruits, and M. Pericles 
willingly hands over to his godfather the ten who are to figure 
as dead men in the Gazette. He recommends particularly his 
adjutant, who is impatient for promotion. 

faisait mon affaire,’ muses the chief, ‘je Vintéresserais dans 
Yentreprise ; il deviendrait actionnaire. Tu remettras 4 qui de droit 
notre compte rendu de l'année. Je donne 82 pour cent.’ 

‘ Bravo! mes huit actions m’auront plus rapporté que ma solde de 

itaine. Ah! parrain, quel metier que le mien!’ 

‘Que veux-tu? Tu serais brigand, sans les idées de ta mére. Elle a 
toujours prétendu que tu manquais de vocation.’ 

M. Pericles with zeal undertakes to guard the prisoners in 
whose ransom he has so large an interest. He preserves his 
secret with the Englishwomen, however, and ingeniously contrives 
to keep them quiet by various excuses until the king’s return. 
For the greater security of their watches and rings, which had 
been courteously restored to them by Stavros, he takes them into 
his own keeping. But the cool treachery of the handsome 
Athenian is somewhat disturbed by the misadventure of the old 
chief, whose troop returns shattered and unsuccessful. M. Peri- 
cles feels he must show himself at Athens without delay, and he 
withdraws his men from the guard of the agonized Mrs. Simons, 
whose faith in the Greek constitution suffers a severe shock. In 
her rage she offers the hand of Mary Ann to whoever shall set 


her free, and M. About does not neglect the opportunity for a— 
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thousand witticisms on English hymeneals. The prize dangled 
before his gold spectacles quickens M. Hermann’s wits, and he 
proposes that the London bankeress should pay her ransom, and 
include his in the sum she draws for the purpose. He promises 
to get for her a formal receipt from Stavros, and then, a fortnight 
after her release, she can send her correspondent of the mountains 
a note of his account with her firm, in which a prominent item 
shall be ‘100,000 francs, personally remitted by Mrs. Simons, 
our partner, as per receipt. The trick succeeds. The botanist 
is in the seventh heaven. Stavros not only gives one, but two 
receipts, and presents Mary Ann with a ring as keepsake, a ring 
which M. Hermann trusts will but act as guard to that which shall 
secure his reward when he shall have triumphantly escorted the 
English ladies to their hotel in Athens. But a dreadful disap- 
pointment awaits him when the messenger dispatched by Mrs. 
Simons to her brother, returns, bearing only her ransom of 40001. 
The cautious banker writes to explain that the additional sum 
required by M. Schultz not being recoverable by the firm against 
- Hadgi Stavros, he does not remit it. Unkindest of all, the radiant 
Mrs. Simons appears not to sympathize with her deliverer’s plight, 
and forsakes him with but the suave civility of a casual acquaint- 
ance, begging him to leave a card on her at Athens, and meantime 
to obtain from her late host a guard of bandits for her return. 


‘ Pour quoi faire, bon Dieu ?” 
‘ Mais pour nous protéger contre les gendarmes !’ 


M. Hermann is left to his reflections and to the king's witty 
conversation on Greek ‘ How-not-to-do-it-ism,’ in which we easily 
recognise the author of La Question Romaine. Yet Stavros is not 
sufficiently charming to hinder his guest's resolve at any cost to 
escape. With many compliments on his diligence, the old bandit 
permits him to botanize under surveillance, but his attempt to run 
away ends as ludicrously as unfortunately; his braces give 
way at a critical moment, and he is easily retaken. A stricter 
watch is placed on his movements, but he flatters the weakness 
of his guard for wine, and when Vasile is thoroughly drunk, 
the unlucky German tries his last chance. By an hour's hard 
work he succeeds in damming up a streamlet which generally 
forms a cascade over the precipice that on one side cuts off 
his escape. When its bed is sufficiently dry, he scrambles down 
it with tolerable success, until, near the base, he is perceived by 
one of the watch-dogs, which bays at him with unceasing vigi- 
lance: After hours of suspense, literal and moral, he bethinks 
him of a packet of arsenic and some provisions that are in his 
herborizing wallet. He contrives to poison the dog, but before 
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the animal is dead the stream above breaks its dam, and carries 
him and his expiring foe down with a thundering rush of stones 
and mud. He emerges from the avalanche only to fall into the 


-hands of four brigands on the look-out for him. They carry him 


to their chief, whom he finds violently incensed at the loss of his 
favourite lieutenant, the drunken Vasile, who had been drowned by 
the rising of the stream in Hermann’s tent. The agonies of the 
wretched savant now begin. Stavros and his myrmidons prepare 
to wreak their vengeance by every torture that will not actually 
cause death. Hermann is bastinadoed, until mad with rage and 
pain he attempts to pistol the chief. He deals him a really suc- 
cessful blow, when he tells him of the trick by which Mrs. Simons 
cheated him of her ransom. For the first time Stavros is moved, 
and he gives his victim over to the good pleasure of the robbers. 
The hairs of the German's head are pulled out one by one till his 
brain becomes inflamed. He is then put to roast slowly at a 
large fire, side by side with the king's dinner, while his tormentors 
eat their brown bread and olives, and leisurely watch his progress. 
At the last moment of endurance he remembers that he has still 
in his pocket a remainder of the arsenic he habitually carries with 
him in his entomological expeditions. He throws it onthe meat 
that is being cooked for Stavros. He promises himself at least the 
consolation of revenge, and he is almost reconciled to suffer, when 
a sudden tumult rises inthe camp, and Dimitri rushes in, bearing 
news for the chief. He has hardly crossed the stage, when Stavros 
appears in hot haste, and taking the blistered and singed Hermann 
in his arms, lavishes on him all the resources of pommade and 
lint. Dimitri has brought a letter from the Yankee Harris, who 
has carried off to. his vessel Photini, the daughter of the out- 
generalled brigand. The American threatens to deal with her 
precisely as Stavros shall deal with his friend, and her father is 
in despair at the thought of what has been already done. Mean- 
time, the arsenic plays its part in this medley of incident, and 
begins to affect the old king and his troop, who had, as usual, 
devoured the fragments left of their chief's dinner. A mutiny 
breaks out when the robbers find that Stavros perseveres in shel- 
tering their poisoner, but the king entrenches himself on a rock 
and defends himself and Photini’s pledge with prodigies of valour. 
By judicious bleeding, emetics, and other familiar methods, Her- 
mann stays the working of the arsenic: copious draughts of wine 
finish the cure, and Stavros maintains his position until morning, 
when the whole society of the boarding-house at Athens, headed 
by Hai:is, appear on the scene, and with much sword-play and 
straight hitting, make a rapid end of the convulsed and dying 
bandits. ‘The head of their leader, ‘éclata sous le fusil comme 
NO. LXV. H 
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une noix fraiche sous une pierre, Hadgi Stavros summons his 
remaining energy to decapitate a peculiarly violent mutineer, and 
then throwing away his sword, he retires into private life, and 
accompanies his new allies on board the Fanny, where he finds 
Photini safe and in very willing durance. In fact, ‘Crinolina 
invariabilis,’ as M. Hermann has named her, herself proposed the 
trick by which the botanist should be rescued, and so plays her 
appropriate réle as the brigand’s daughter and good angel. M 

About winds up his ‘ very tragical mirth’ by a ball at the palace, 
where we meet M. Pericles, freshly decorated for his brilliant 
services; but his new ribbon is quietly removed by the fearless 
Harris from its button-hole, and the Athenian captain dares no 
other revenge but assassination, which Hermann barely escapes. 
A severer trial is reserved for him in the indifference and even 
scorn of the divine Mary Ann, who, with her family, refuses to 
recognise the companion of her captivity until he shall have been 
properly introduced. With unspeakable bitterness the dis- 
appointed fortune-hunter, wounded in heart and sore of body, 
shakes the dust of Athens from his feet. Harris sets sail for Japan ; 
but the Roi des Montagnes remains to enjoy villa life, to form a 
society of patriotic Hellenes, and to intrigue, not without hopes 
of success, for the post of Minister of Justice. 

The story we have endeavoured roughly to sketch is a good 
example of M. About’s ingenuity. The plots of his novels are 
so many well fitted puzzles, chiefly valuable not for their pro- 
bability, or even for their power to excite, but for the cleverness 
of their surprises and the neatness of their machinery. Our 
interest is kept up by delight in the author’s jugglery rather than 
by sympathy with the feats of his fantoccini. His is the art to 
display art, and we confess to applauding the novelty of his 
candid legerdemain, sated as we are with affectations of simplicity 
and with wearisome detail. To gain a true estimate of his wit 
our readers must study for themselves his delicate yet caustic 
irony, his rapid yet exact portraits, his admirable descriptions, 
which are charming to our intellect, if powerless on our hearts. 
It is true that the sunshine of his paintings is cold as that 
reflected from a wintry level, but we can button our coats tightly 
and admire its keen glitter. His world is uninhabitable as that 

tarctic region, where behind the dazzling and prismatic fore- 
ground of snow and ice a lurid range of volcanoes scatter the 
fragments of their calcined hearts; yet however barren of human 
interest, we find a certain pleasure in the novelty of the scene 
that every-day life does not afford. There is not a paragraph in 
* Le Roi des Montagnes’ that does not add to the effect of the 
whole, not a page that the laziest reader would skip, nothing 
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awkward to offend his taste, nothing to shock bis equanimity of 
amusement. Yet when we have turned the last page, and are 
released from the spell of M. About's. tricksy spirit, we feel the 
vital faults of his creations. We restrain criticism suited rather 
to the larger and more ambitious productions of our English 
school than to the witty fantasies of French romance ; but even 
in the balance with his fellow authors, M. About’s cynicism is 
remarkable. Only the evil and deceit of the world inspires him 
with animation. He revels in destroying illusions and in exposing 
weaknesses. If it suited his age, we doubt not that M. About 
could be witty as Voltaire was at the expense of the most hallowed 
subjects, and though we enjoy in moderate extent his counter- 
blasts to pseudo ‘ earnestness,’ we warn our readers that his 
temper might utter blasphemies as glibly as he has coined 
epigrams on the abuses that it is popular to expose. He can 
never be our guide, however agreeable a jester, until Englishmen 
have to say of England what Madame de Stael has remarked of 
her nation, ‘Ce qui manque en France en tout genre, c'est le 
sentiment et I’habitude du respect.’ We close ‘Le Roi des 
Montagnes’ with the impression that murder and torture are 
excellent jokes, that successful trickery is the business of life, 
that crimes are chiefly reprehensible as blunders, and that blunders 
are the most serious of crimes. M. About’s irony runs away 
with him. We cannot always tell whether he indeed sees only in 
men the tigre-singes of his descriptions, whether he believes this 
Christendom of ours to be but a nightmare that adds to all the 
horrors of the old world the worse vice of hypocrisy. We are 
perhaps breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. M. About does not 
pretend to teach. Fortunately he does not labour with Madame 
Sand up her ‘ Calvaire de la verité.. He amuses us, and we will 
be thankful for his farces, especially when, as in his latest work, 
they avoid those more earnest scenes of life which French novelists 
seem unequal to treat. True passion would appear to be alto- 
gether unmanageable by them, as it is too fitful for the unities of 
a well composed scene, too illogical ‘to serve in the nice conduct 
of a witty plot, too pure to suit the evil aim of the sensualist 
owriter. 

Trente et Quarante, the lively vaudeville which M. About 
has last given his readers, is a model of symmetrical novel- 
making ; nothing can be more hackneyed than its plot, and its 
dramatis persone are strictly stage personages, but there is art 
even in this apparent poverty of invention. Those who are 
learned in theatrical affairs know that it is well not to confuse an 
audience by novelties of costume, or by the more delicate intri- 
cacies of character. M. About reminds himself with some 
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wisdom that his success depends on rapid effect. He makes the 
most of the best known stage properties, and delights us with his 
skill in combining them, without inflicting on us the dissertations 
found necessary by our conscientious novelists, who exhaust 
themselves to little effect in their effort to be original. To act 
in his last. Comedy of Errors, M. About provides the well-known 
cross and tyrannical, but honourable father, the captive and lovely 
daughter, the ingenuous young man who falls in love at first 
sight, and the bachelor friend, useful to relieve the sentimental 
full dress and melancholy beauty of the long-legged hero. 
M. Bitterlin, the despotic parent, is a retired captain of the first 
empire, who possesses the popular virtues of a veteran, with the 
vices of an execrable temper that has been soured by the volatile 
conduct of the late Madame Bitterlin, and that wreaks itself on 
her daughter, whose womanly qualities he watches with equal 
ignorance and suspicion. Of course his surveillance is in vain, 
though he conceals her charms by every contrivance within the 
experience of a retired soldier. She meets her fate as she is 
returning from shopping one morning, guarded only by Agatha, 
that faithful maid-of-all-work with whom we are so well ac- 
quainted. The lovely Emma is caught between two files of 
schoolboys, who ply her with street sarcasms, in defiance of the 
slaps and scratching of her chaperon. As we might expect, a 
grand ‘jeune homme beau comme le jour’ appears on the battle 
field, and rescues the dishevelled beauty who is henceforward 
empress of his affections. He proves to be an exiled citizen of 
Bologna, and representative of the Magian Kings, whose 
star is blazoned on his shield. M. Bartolommeo Narni, 
Comte de Miranda, has taken the side, which, unfortunate 
in ‘49, the last ten years have proved to be the right one. . 
He has, however, in the meantime spent his fortune of some 
seven or eight thousand Roman scudi a year, on the poor who 
had suffered in Rome by the ill fortune of their leaders, and he 
has sold his estates, with the sole reservation of a right to re- 
purchase. ‘This, with a magnificent collection of family pic- 
tures, is all he has brought with him to Paris, but he has obtained 
employment in a printing-office, and lives contentedly on soups 
and salads after the fashion of Dr. Riccabocca. The vision of 
Emma reverses his plans, and in half an hour after her departure 
he has written three several hymns in her praise, to the printer 
whose employment he disdains, to Mademoiselle Aurelia of the 
Italian opera, whose sympathy he invokes, and to a friend at 
Bologna who has in his hands the trifling savings M. ‘ Meo’ 
Narni has scraped together, now necessary to a lover who 
world love in full luxury of idleness. 
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‘Emma has, on her part, received an impression that solitude 
and summer time rapidly develop into a stronger feeling, which at 
last overflows into the faithful ear of Agatha. It is confirmed by 
various meetings at church, and communicated to Meo in return 
for his vehement adoration, by the help of advertisement bills 
posted on a wall near M. Bitterlin’s house. Meo underlines the let- 
ters that will spell the sentence ke would say, and Emma coming 
afterwards reads the message he has left for her, and marks her 
approbation with the point of her parasol. But even such sweet 
communion loses its charm when daily bread grows scarce. The 
Bolognese friend fails to supply Meo’s purse, and Emma despe- 
tately reveals her secret to her father, without, however, betraying 
her lover's name. M. Bitterlin has no newer remedy for such 
conduct than imprisonment and a box on the ear. Agatha is dis- 
missed summarily, and the mutinous’ young lady suffers for seven- 
teen days the tortures of silence. The neighbourhood misses 
her, and growing suspicious, overwhelms her father with anony- 
mous letters, until one day a doctor of high standing, insinuates 
his way, by well aimed inuendoes, to the bedside of Emma. He 
sees what is amiss, and orders a tour. The perplexed Bitterlin 
desires nothing better, and consulting one of the bills on the wall 
frequented by the lovers, finds that an excursion train to Switzer- 
land will suit his purpose. The ancestral pictures of the Miranda 
family supply Meo with funds to follow, and we are charmed to 
find him the eighth passenger in the compartment of the railway 
carriage chosen by the suspicious captain. We are introduced to 
the remaining five, who all play a part in the scenes that follow, 
and who are drawn with M. About’s habitual wit, and brilliant 
generalization. There is a German couple who execute their 
endearments with equal publicity as tenderness; fer mstance,; 
when a rose-embowered cottage or enchanting-villa oarke ro view, 
‘Madame Meering forgait son mari a ailonget la téte’par la:pors- 


‘ tiére, et elle l'embrassait hors de la veiture. “An Enghshman” 


and a Yankee maintain a fierce rivalry throughout the tour, and 
a Paris rake completes the party, who, en route, becomes Meo’s 
confidant and adviser, and represents duly the element of young 
France. 

_ M. Narni, who spends himself in efforts to please the grumbling 
Bitterlin, fails ludicrously, while M. Le Roy, the man about town, 
who is on his way to game at Baden, rather pleases the austere 
veteran of Austerlitz. From Basle to Baden is a comedy 
enacted by these personages, who execute their parts with perfect 
regularity, and whose dialogue and demeanour is all the more 
amusing, that we know so thoroughly the corps who are on the 
stage. Meo remains Quixotically polite to every one, and bears 
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every insult from Emma's father, who has the lowest opinion of his 
capacity, and does not even conceive him capable of pleasing his 
daughter, with whom the sagacious veteran very contentedly al- 
lows him much intercourse. Waiters and guides tremble before 
the representative of the ‘ grande armée’ as the party pursue their 
excursion. Mr. Wreck, the American, and Mr. Plum, the Eng- 
lishman, vie with each other in everything. When Mr. Plum 
buys an alpenstock inscribed with the names of the highest Swiss 
mountains, Mr. Wreck has cut on his, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 
Even in drinking there is rivalry, till Mr. Wreck is excited to 
sign his name Count Wreck, and Mr. Plum subscribes himself 
Sir Thomas Plum. On the Righi the German turtle doves coo 
metaphysics, while the others warm their feet by outcries of ad- 
miration. M. Le Roy, ‘trouva que le pays ressemblait au Bois de 
Boulogne, mais en mieux.’ 

As Baden is the destination of the tourists, it is natural that 
their discourse should turn not unfrequently on its gambling at- 
tractions, and M. Bitterlin commits himself to the strongest 
opinions on the subject... He boasts with infinite pride of the 
example he always set to his regiment, and perorates on the vice, 
abstinence from which has been the marked virtue of his life. 
M. Le Roy very pleasantly explains the allurements of Baden 
which are so contemptible in the eyes of the inflexible warrior, 
and so powerless on the hearts of the mutually engrossed Merings. 
He carries off in triumph the mild but anxious Meo, who con- 
sents to raise the siege of M. Bitterlin for a day or two, while he 
goes before with M. Le Roy, to encounter the temptations of the 
‘Conversation.’ He suffers himself to be amused by staking his 
last louis at the Trente et Quarante table, and is watching the 
resul€ wierM. Bittérlin appears, with rigid censure of all he sees, 
wtitten® on éouhtenance. Meo retreats in alarm, while his 
fottve fathet-in-lay-stands by in scorn, to see his victim and butt 
Jose 4s he destrv2s.‘’ But he does not lose, and as the colour on 
which the louis lies wins eight times running, and the stakes 
double each time, the dazzled captain finds himself in guard of 
more than five thousand francs. Overcome by a new sensation, 
which he vainly refers to reasons of honour and acquaintanceship, 
he goes on playing for the rejoicing Meo, who watches the pro- 
eéedings from a hidingplace with a vague hope of some result 
favourable to his suit. Before the play of the renegade moralist the 
bank succumbs, and he rises from the sitting, the wretched pos- 
sessor of a hundred and twenty-one thousand francs, and a broken 
utation. He is pursued by the excited applause of the un- 
principled society of Baden, while half-maddened by his ovation, 
he seeks in vain for the rightful owner of his gains. Meantime 
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Meo, anxious for advice how to use his good fortune, has gone to 
Mademoiselle Aurelia, who is at Baden under the protection of 
M. Silivergo the Paris printer, in whose employment M. Narni had 
been. She sketches for her former admirer a plan of campaign, 
with the easy good fellowship that we expect from her as a repre- 
sentative ‘ Bohémienne,’ and insists on a loan of five hundred 
francs from M. Silivergo, that shall enable Meo at once to retreat 
on Paris, and await there the overtures of the embarrassed M. 
Bitterlin. To the discomfited and crest-fallen moralist, Baden 
becomes unendurable, and he returns to his home a meeker man 
than when he left it. Before his departure, however, he over- 
hears a duet of blows between M. and Madame Moring, 
who find their metaphysics unequal to explain the losses they 
have suffered at the gaming-table, and who hasten to prove the 
existence of matter, by manual experiment. 
Paris, however, does not relieve the afflicted Bitterlin from the 
nightmare of his gains, or afford him covert from the remarks of 
society. A column of fashionable intelligence from Baden has 
published his victory with all the emphasis of an imperial bulletin. 
His club receives him with hymns of triumph. He invokes the 
police to discover Meo, the origin of all his woes, that he may 
hand over his ill-gotten gains, and clear himself of his new 
reputation. But the expectant lover knows better than to accept 
the gift, which he declares can only be properly received by him 
on one condition, and that condition is totally out of the question. 
A marriage with Mdlle. Bitterlin might arrange the difficulty ; 
but he will have nothing to do with her. The outraged father, 
after a skirmish of words, challenges Meo for objecting to his 
daughter's hand. He commits the affair to two of his old 
comrades of the 104th regiment; while Meo asks the colonel of 
the same corps, with whom he had been intimate at Rome, to be 
his second. Of course he explains the joke to his friend, who is 
a gentleman and a man of the world. M. Médine enters merrily 
into it, and promises the Italian lover that his duel shall be 
turned into a marriage contract. The scene on the field of battle 
is extremely farcical. M. Bitterlin accepts Meo’s apology, on 
condition that he shall, in fifteen days, become Emma's husband, 
and, in the meantime, nom de tonnerre / pay her daily attention. 
Not until after the wedding breakfast does the triumphant 
warrior discover how he has been tricked, or that his enforced 
son-in-law, the Comte de Miranda, is the original lover who first 
aroused his anger with Emma, and caused hisjourney to Switzer- 
land. He finds out that he has throughout been ridiculous. 
Thoughts of the regimental laughter, and the contempt even of 
the drummers of the 104th, flash on his brain too fast for its 
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health. He is struck by apoplexy in the middle of an excla- 
mation; and Emma and Meo indulge in deep mourning, ‘ et 
‘pleurent du matin jusqu’au soir. Ces cours angéliques ne se 
‘ consoleront peut-étre jamais, d'un événement qui assure leur 
bonheur.’ 

With a wicked smile M. About makes his bow; we rise from 
our seats before his Punch-and-Judy show, and go to our work 
amused, but without a thought of serious criticism on the 
burlesque views of life that have been shown to us. In spite of 
his wit, we doubt M. About’s continued success. The age is not 
ready for Voltairism, and is, with few exceptions, too healthy to 
need the cautery of ridicule. We have only intellectual interest in 
the epigtams of the great wit’s disciple, and on that no real popu- 
larity is ever based. Yet we owe him thanks for his neat workman- 
ship, and for the hour his puppets dance before us, we will forget 
that love and death are other than themes for laughter. We shut 
his book, and return to earnest life with fresh seriousness. He 
does not affect to express its realities, so he at least spares us their 
distortion. 

M. About has usurped perhaps a larger share of our notice 
than his place in the world of French romance would warrant ; 
but it is because he represents the peculiar antagonism of Celtic 
fiction to ours with eminent success. We could quote a dozen 
novels by as many authors, which we read with greater sympathy 
than we do his. We have selected the few names that will be 
found in this review, because they are examples of their class, 
not because they possess remarkable superiority in the monoto- 
nously level world of French light literature. The specimens of 
an inferior, but highly cultivated art, are generally very similar ; 
as, for instance, one well-executed Sévres cup is equivalent to 
another, and gains our admiration for the manufacture, rather 
than for the individual artist employed upon it. Though we have 
discussed M. About at greater length, we much prefer M. Octave 
Feuillet as a writer, both for his easier style, and for his more 
refined choice of subject. ‘To turn from Trente et Quarante to 
Le Roman d'un jeune Homme pauvre, is as if we took up the 
Vicar of Wakefield when exhausted by laughter at Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger and Mrs. Malaprop. We feel the charm of What will 
He do with it? all the more when our sides have ached to 
fatigue, in the company of Mrs. Poyser or Mr. Pickwick. The 
finish of language and accuracy of outline which distinguish 
French novels, are combined in M. Feuillet’s tales with a reticence 
of sentiment that his contemporaries so greatly lack. He draws 
for us the landscapes of Normandy or Brittany with a colouring 
that rivals Madame Sand's splendid paintings. He almost blinds 
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us to the worthlessness of the more popular romance virtues by 
his management of them. His duels are at least in the right 
cause, his generosities are well spent; his most melodramatic 
scenes please us by the grace of their actors. M. Feuillet is 
not more realistic in his treatment of social life than other 
French novelists, yet his ideal world turns so smoothly on its 
poles that we are cheated into a belief of its reality. M. About’s 
personages announce their réles. His scenes shift with marvel- 
lous rapidity, and there is always bustle on his stage, while his 
best pathos is unblushingly theatrical. M. Feuillet’s ingenuity, 
on the other hand, conceals itself, and he endeavours to create 
the illusions which M. About would ever destroy. Le Roman 
dun jeune Homme pauvre is probably well known to our readers, 
and we need therefore but point out the merits which have made 
it so popular, and take our ease in the forests of Broceliande, to 
which M. Feuillet so successfully leads a large public of both 
English and French admirers. He evidently loves to linger 
in the Celtic world that has been so little understood by 
the dominant new comers from the north. His stage is generally 
Breton, and to the Chouan tale of Bellah, and the touching 
episode of La petite Comtesse, he supplies a background of wild 
western scenery, that is haunted by Armorican legends, and Druidi- 
cal ruins of the European night. 

The beggared Marquis de Hauterive Champcey, who is the hero 
of his last novel, in the first chapter leaves his southern home for 
the moorlands of Morbihan, and wins back fortune and happiness 
under the auspices of a Celtic lady, who traces her lineage to a 
prince as mythical as Lud or Lear. We admire the almost uni- 
versal respect paid by French novelists to noble race and to 
grey hair, nor do we know many portraits more touching than 
that of the old maid, Mdlle. de Porhoét-Gael. She dignifies 
poverty, which we fear in England would be ridiculous, by the 
true high breeding of a religious heart. Her long waiting for 
the vast Spanish inheritance which is the theme of all her dreams, 
is relieved from the stain of sordidness, by the use to which she 
would apply her anticipated wealth. Being, as she supposes, 
unconnected with any family worthy to inherit from a Porhoét- 
Gael, she has resolved to build a magnificent cathedral, of which 
every detail is already planned in her imagination. Though her 
friends laugh kindly at her ‘ chateaux en Espagne,’ she holds to 
her design with a calm faith worthy of her doctrine, when she 
announces to her friend, the ruined hero of the tale, noble and poor 
as herself: ‘Dieu a voulu réduire quelques uns d’entres nous a 
‘une vie étroite, afin que ce siécle grossier, matériel, affamé d'or, 
‘ait toujours sous les yeux, dans nos personnes, un genre de 
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‘mérite, de dignité, d’éclat, oi l’or et la matiére n’entrent pour 
‘rien, que rien ne puisse acheter, qui ne soit pas 4 vendre.’ 

Nor is the brave young Maxime whom she addresses, less true 
to the obligation of high birth, during his struggle with starvation 
in the streets of Paris ;—‘ un tigre qui vous saute a la gorge en 
plein Boulevard.’ He resists cheerfully every proposal of em- 
ployment. that can sully his honour, and prepares to die rather 
than once begin the career of petty meanness to which poverty 
has driven so many a weaker sufferer. ‘There is a fine chivalry 
in his conduct to his sister, whom he guards from a second’s dis- 
appointment, while he is bearing, with few words but resolute 
hardihood, the pain of extreme hunger. We are glad that M. 
Feuillet restores fortune and position to his hero by the hands of 
his cousin, Mademoiselle de Porhoét-Gael, rather than through 
his marriage with the rich heiress of the story. Marguerite is an 
interesting and noble woman, yet we feel that she is worthy to 
receive as well as to give. By raising her lover, M. de Hauterive, 
from his difficult position as her father’s land-steward, and pro- 
viding him with fortune and position, by other hands than hers, 
M. Feuillet has avoided alike a hackneyed ending to his hero's 
misfortunes, and the inartistic but deliberate incompletion that is 
now a fashion among novelists. We protest against the writers 
who imagine that they are true.to experience, when they leave 
their good people unrewarded, and their villains scatheless. Some 
shallow critics pretend to admire the confusion of a plot that 
leaves its personages much as they were introduced to us, and 
that, by a certain amount of positive injustice, would represent 
the incomprehensible justice of Providential order. But such 
mimics of the infinite complexity of actual life mistake their 
capacity and their mission as novelists. No writer can account 
for the intricacies of the simplest existence, any more than a 
painter can copy truly the least tangled brake. No art is more 
mistaken than that which denies its own peculiar calling in the 
world ; which, disdaining its proper work, would reduce, for in- 
stance, music to imitation of natural sounds, or painting to 
mockery of form ; which would not less foolishly bind imaginative 
creation to copy rudely, the story without an end, of our 
half-finished lives. Novel readers have a right to dissatisfaction 
when the crimes of a romance go unpunished, when ugliness is 
exalted, and when beauty and virtue are referred for their recom- 
pence to another world. It is no good reason for such contra- 
dictions to say that they exist in society. Society is only in its 
second volume, while the artistic novelist is bound to provide 
us always with a third or completing part to his creation. A 
work of imagination is chiefly valuable, as it has in a degree that 
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unity and harmony which is wanting in our troubled world, and 
a novel is agreeable, as it reconstructs the order which we inwardly 
long for. The more true to reality are the characters, the more 
we enjoy their ideal career; but in the construction of the plot, 
the sequence of events, and the rewards of the actors, there must 
be an artistic arrangement which will appeal to our desires rather 
than to our experience. The less this violates probability the 
better we like it, as less alien to our own lives; but the highest 
skill of the author is proved by his restoring symmetry to the 
disorder of society, not by copying the apparent confusion of 
rewards and punishments which is so frequent a blunder among 
the so-called realistic writers. 

M. Feuillet, we think, especially combines probability with the 
finished composition of which we speak. His men and women 
are not unnatural, while they are grouped harmoniously. He 
can paint landscapes that are not mere side-scenes, and country 
life which is not studied in the Bois de Boulogne. We quote the 
description of a sunset in Brittany that our readers will perceive 
is not weakened by the egotism that generally makes Frenchmen 
blind to the beauty, and dull to understand the meaning, of the 
unwritten revelation :— 


‘ Le beau jour, approchant de sa fin, éclairait de ses derniéres splen- 
deurs une scéne vaste, bizarre, et sublime, que je n’oublierai jamais. En 
face de nous, et & une immense profondeur au dessous du plateau, 
s’étendait & porte de vue une sorte de marécage parsemé de plaques 
lumineuses, et qui offrait laspect d’une terre peine abandonnée par 
le reflux d’un déluge. Cette large baie s’avangait jusque sous nos pieds 
au sein des montagnes échancrées. Sur les bancs de sable et de vase 
qui séparaient les lagunes intermittentes, une végétation confuse de 
roseaux et d’herbes marines se teignait de mille nuances, également som- 
bres et pouftant distinctes, qui contrastaient avec la surface éclatante 
des eaux. A chacun de ses pas rapides vers ]’horizon, le soleil illumi- 
nait ou plongeait dans l’ombre quelques-uns des nombreux lacs qui 
marquetaient le golfe 4 demi desséché: il semblait puiser tour a tour 
dans son écrin céleste les plus précieuses matiéres, l’argent, l’or, le rubis, 
le diamant, pour les faire étinceler sur chaque point de cette plaine 
magnifique. Quand l’astre toucha le terme de sa carriére, une bande 
vaporeuse et ondée qui bordait au loin la limite extréme des marécages 
s’empourpra soudain d’une lueur d’incendie, et garda un moment la 
transparence irradiée d’un nuage que sillonne la foudre.’ 

We have endeavoured to point out the qualities which we 
conceive really give to French romance the attraction it un- 
doubtedly possesses. We are far from asserting that they are 
of the highest order in creative literature, but coherence and 
finished composition give even to the most painful subjects a 
sort of beauty, and entice us to read much that would other- 
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wise revolt the least fastidious. As loudly as our fellow-critics 
we denounce the danger of thus applying art, yet we would dis- 
tinguish between what is sound and what is diseased, and separate 
the true lifeof French light literature from the leprosy of vice 
which has defaced it. We can never look for creations of the 
highest rank from our neighbours, but they possess eminently the 
gifts of order and arrangement. They are unrivalled manufac- 
turers, and will always please us with the secondary beauty of 
dexterous composition. For this we may look in their creations, 
not for any direct teaching. Their novelists do not make cru- 
sades against the religious parties, the law courts, or the sewer- 
age of their nation. They do not affect to straighten the ways of 
Providence, or even to justify their present aspect. They invent 
for us agreeably, with more or less beauty, as their inventions are 
true to our higher instincts. Their productions have at least 
the merit of careful workmanship, and give us an intellectual satis- 
faction that appears to be beneath the ambition of our average 
English storyteilers. We wish our novelists would learn in this 
from their rivals of the Boulevards, and not suppose, as too many 
now do, that when they have dashed a medley of fact on their 
palette they have henceforth a Divine commission to daub canvas 
at random with the mixture. 

As an instance of the harmonious and well-graduated colour 
that can give even to the simplest story the inexpressible charm 
of pure art, we refer our readers to the latest novel of M. Jules 
Sandeau. La Maison de Penarvan is a careful, though unrelieved 
study of the generally unexciting passion of family pride which 
variously affects every person in the tale. The story of Vendean 
misfortune might be monotonous, were it not conducted with a 
skill that fascinates our attention. Our admiration is won by the 
culm and severe simplicity of its few incidents, which are, how- 
ever, even more elaborated than M. About’s lively surprises. 
M. Sandeau’s style is polished and lucid as only French prose 
can be, and in this we recognise his fellowship with Madame 
Sand, who has done so much to correct the inaccuracies that 
threatened to corrupt the language of Racine and De Sévigné. 

Among the swarm of mediocre artists, M. J. T. de St. Germain 
has won popularity, not ill-deserved by the tone. of his tiny 
volumes, which avowedly aspire to compensate well-trained young 
ladies for their ignorance of more exciting fiction ; but Mignon 
and La Veilleuse cloy our taste as do the perfumed sweetmeats of 
the East. They are weighted with a burden of moral reflections 
that their machinery has not power to carry. We tire of senti- 
mentalism that fears to betray feeling, and of religion that is but 
a pretty accomplishment for the heroine. Madame Charles Rey- 
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baud's touching stories please us better, though they want the 
artistic power that so few women ever possess, and the absence of 
which, though not so observable in realistic fiction, tells in 
imaginative literature with fatal effect. Yet even in her novels, 
as, for instance, in her last, Le Moine de Chdalis, we find, though 
in less degree, the correct composition of her school. Her cen- 
tral figures concentrate the reader's attention, and the parts of 
her stories are duly subservient to the whole effect. 

We do not know if we have made clear to our readers the 
organic difference which we conceive exists between the fiction of 
England and the novels of France, and which we think is trace- 
able to the character, rather than to the history or national cir- 
cumstances of the two races. We have sought to fulfil the diffi- 
cult task of eliminating the merits of Gallic art, and while we 
condemn unsparingly the subjects of the cleverest French novels, 
we have tried to explain the artistic treatment, which, good in 
itself to some degree, has gained for those subjects a larger cir- 
culation. It would have been easy to dissect and expose the 
rebellious libertinage, and reckless depravity, of some works which 
have horrified their readers into a sort of astonishment at their 
affected courage and strength. ‘The task is not difficult to prove 
the general confusion of right and wrong, honour and dishonour, 
self-indulgence and generosity, which taints even the best exam- 
ples of French fiction. But the censorship has been already per- 
formed with fitting severity, and we have chosen to search rather 
for the qualities in modern Parisian romance which have pre- 
served it from utter decomposition, and for the good which 
we believe is never totally absent from art that worships some 
ideal, however extravagant. It is true that French literature 
must ever be alien to us. Gallic poetry is an offence to 
us; the eloquence of their rhetoricians fatigues us. The most 
passionately-worded expressions of French feeling do not touch 
us; but in the qualities of light romance our neighhours 
perhaps excel us, and while the world lasts, we shall find a charm 
in the productions of imagination that a crude realism can never 
give us. We shall always instinctively feel that the pure ideul is 
the truest reality. French art, it is true, too often spends itself 
on evil and false subjects, and appeals to our common interest in 
vice rather than to our common desire for good ; yet, in its very 
assertion of a necessary world beyond that which is bounded by 
the ‘veil of flesh that doth so grossly hedge us in,’ it is better 
than the blind worship of what is perceptible only to sense, and 
known only to experience. 

To paint the world as it truly is; spiritualized by the miraculous 
leaven of Christianity, is, we admit, the noblest exercise of 
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the obedient imagination. We grant the supreme beauty of 
the realism which presents to us a true picture of society vivified 
by the incarnate Ideal who made of this world a ‘ spiritual place’ 
by His presence; but, in preference to the gross materialism 
which only interests itself in what it can see, and touch, and feel, 
we commend an art which, even when most extravagant, asserts 
other possibilities than those of the counter and the tavern, and 
in its very monstrosities bears witness, that man cannot content 
himself in his present existence. Though their utterances be 
those. of evil spirits rather than of angels, we recognise in 
French novelists that yearning, which must co-exist with all art, 
for some other state than one of unaspiring indifference. From 
their wildest and most cynical creations we seem ever to hear a 
cry for escape, ‘anywhere, anywhere out of the world.’ Let us 
trust that gradually a true faith may lighten the darkness whence 
come such alti guai; that the artists of France may learn to per- 
ceive the heaven that lies about them, and have their eyes opened 
to the Divine radiance in which even the miseries of life are trans- 
figured,—in which every great suffering and every noble deed are 
idealized beyond the dream of a Michelagnolo. We may be glad 
that our novelists are yet, as a body, faithful to this, the only 
beautiful realism, while we regret the encroachments of a material- 
ism that has produced a few such stains on our imaginative litera- 
ture as Guy Livingstone, and that has even tainted the genius of 
George Eliott. We will hope trustfully that our writers of fiction 
will, on the whole, not cease to mirror the light that can alone irra- 
diate actual life—we will not despair that some day our neighbours 
of France may devote their imaginative power to a truer ideal than 
they have yet discovered, and find rest for their wandering fancies 
in the only Utopia which is not a chimera, the only dreamland 
which is not a nightmare. 
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Art. III.—(1.) Earl Derby's Speech on the Dispatch of Public 
Business, July 19th, 1860. 


(2.) Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Par- 


liament. By T. E. May, Esq. Fourth Edition. Butterworths. 
1859. 


(3.) Return of the Total Number of Acts passed in each Session of 
Parliament since the Year 1800; distinguishing the Number of 
Public, Private, Local, and Personal Acts, and the Number relating 
to Great Britain, England, Scotland, and Ireland, and those relating 
to the United Kingdom. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1855. 

(4.) Alphabetical List of the Public Bills which have been introduced 
into the House from the Session 1847 to 1856 inclusive ; stating 
by whom introduced, or which have been brought from the House 
of Lords; the Dates of their several Stages in the House, and dis- 
tinguishing those which have since become Law. Ordered annually 
by the House of Commons to be printed. 1847-56. 

(5.) Statutes of the Realm; 10th and 11th to the 23rd and 24th of 
Victoria. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1847-60. 

(6.) Rules of Proceeding and Debate in Deliberative Assemblies. By 
Lutuer J. Cusnine. Boston. 1853. 

(7.) Tactics of Legislative Assemblies. Bentham’s Works, Vol. II. 
Bowring’s Edition. 

(8.) Remarks with a View to facilitate the Dispatch of Public Business 


in Parliament. By T. E. May, Esq. Second Edition. Ridg- 
way. 1849. 


(9.) Report from the Select Committee on Public Business. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed Aug. 14, 1848. Vol. 
XVI. House of Commons Reports. 1848. 


Tue British House of Commons enjoys a pre-eminence above all 
other institutions of the sort, either in the ancient or the modern 
world. No similar assembly can approach it in dignity or in 
power, unless the Senate of Rome, when Rome was in the zenith 
of her influence. But the Senate of Rome was the selfish organ 
of a privileged class, and early sacrificed its independence to a 
long line of dissolute emperors; while the House of Commons, 
for more than five centuries, has upheld, with a high hand, against 
the machinations of despotic kings, the liberties and immunities 
of a free people. Yet so free is the House from the taint of 
ignoble demagogacy, so exquisitely tempered its constitution 
between the two extreme sections of the state, that, while throw- 
ing open its portals to the meanest classes of the nation, and sub- 
jecting its proceedings to every breath of their influence, the 
scions of the proudest of the nobility deem it one of the highest 
honours that can be conferred upon them to obtain a seat in its 
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assembly. The amount of pecuniary interests with which it 
deals almost outstrips the imagination. It has voted ninety 
millions at a single sitting. Its ordinary disbursements are 
seventy millions yearly. The expenditure of the Roman Senate, 
when its armies had imposed its yoke upon the world, hardly 
amounted to one-fourth of that sum. It has seen the rise of 
every representative institution since the fall of feudalism, and 
quickened, if it did not indirectly give birth to, two of the greatest ; 
one of which, before its death, changed the current of man’s his- 
tory in the old world, while the other still lives to direct his 
energies in the new. But none of these offshoots have ever had 
the slightest claim to rival it, either in the extent of its powers, 
the dignity of its members, or the magnitude and diversity of 
the interests with which it deals. Its behests are carried over 
every sea. Its power is felt at the Antipodes. It has succeeded 
in wrenching the sword from the grasp of haughty monarchs, and 
making the army as subservient to its dictates as the civil courts. 
Yet this great body, which claims the sovereignty of the ocean, 
which extends its rule over so many kingdoms, which has dis- 
played such consummate tact in governing others, seems hardly 
capable of governing itself. It actually is in danger of being 
strangled by that long string of forms and processes which it has 
established to bind order to its proceedings and permanence to 
its rule. We read of a certain chivalrous knight of rueful aspect, 
who, encased in heavy mailed armour, conquered the world by 
his prowess ; but who, having subdued his enemies, would insist, 
during the piping times of peace, to wear the same armour, and 
so brought on a fever, which threatened to extinguish himself. 
Such appears to be the condition of the House of Commons. 

As a nation, we have a singular veneration for precedents. 
Because a rule was practised in 1640, that appears alone to us a 
most cogent reason why it should be adhered to in 1860. We 
view the most absurd thing which has the dust of a few hundred 
years hanging about it with feelings akin to veneration. It is 
said in France the people have a contrary penchant for novelty. 
If a man there would recommend his establishment, he has to 
proclaim it was only opened, upon entirely new principles, yes- 
terday. In England, a tradesman or a merchant considers it a 
fortune if he can establish the fact that his house has been open 
for upwards of a century. The names over shop-fronts are up- 
held long after their owners have mouldered into dust, to keep 
up the delusion that the establishment differs in no respect from 
that which existed ages ago. The tradesmen of London may be 
truly said, in the language of Manfred, 

‘To rule our spirits from their urns.’ 
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We cling to old forms and usages with singular tenacity, centu 

ries after the extinction of the reasons which imparted to them a 
rational vitality, just as if the dead husks which they present to 
us, though effete with age and corroded with rottenness, still pos- 
sessed the blooming vigour they enjoyed in the summer of their 
youth. It is no matter that these obsolete usages hinder others 
from springing up more germane to the nature of the times; it is 
no matter that they hang like dead members round a living body, 
corroding the functions of the present entirely-altered condition 
of society ; it is no matter that they clog the wheels of progress 
and hamper the country in the subsequent stages of its develop- 
ment ; it is no matter that they contradict reason, stifle the im- 
pulses of benevolence, keep alive absurd prejudices, foment the 
passions of the people, or engender a reckless waste of time, of 
labour, and money ; it is no matter that they be utterly exploded 
by argument, or blasted by sarcasm; the very fact of their being 
ancient is sufficient to give them a renewed lease of existence, 
and tv brand him as an innovator who dares to approach them with 
an irreverent hand. In Bruges and Malines the quaint old style of 
architecture—houses with projecting gable ends, town halls with 
antique screens and fireplaces—still carry the memory back to 
the day when the old towns of Brabant rallied round Horn and 
Egmont, and the Netherlands sent their expatriated weavers to 
plant the woollen trade at Cheapside. But everything else belong- 
ing to the past—the feudal church, the territorial aristocracy, the 
civil code—has been swept away. So is it with most of the least 
progressive cities on the Continent. The past is cleanly razed out of 
their statute book. It is not to be found in their laws ; its insti- 
tutions are as completely buried beneath the new crust of society 
as the old pavement of Rome beneath the accumulated strata of 
sixteen hundred years. But in England it is far otherwise. The 
civil code still lingers in our capitular courts, and at our univer- 
sities. Our church polity continues what it was in the twelfth 
century, bating its connexion with the Roman Pontiff. We are 
the only country in Europe, with the exception of the Pontifical 
States, which hugs to its bosom, in this nineteenth century, 
tithes as a rent-charge—a relic of that old system of tribute which 
had its rise in the first necessities of the rudest state of pastoral 
society. We are the only country in Europe which maintains 
manorial rights, a territorial clergy, aud a baronial judicature. 
It is only the other day since three services were erased from the 
national Prayer-book, in one of which we yearly thanked Provi- 
dence for restoring to us the blessed rule of the Stuart, while in 
the other we thanked Providence for delivering us from that rule 
as one of the greatest plagues which had ever befallen us. It is 
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but the other day since seizin was abolished, which Glanvil had 
introduced into our property-law in imitation of the rudest forms 
of Roman procedure. It is but the other day since the absurd 
charters were revoked which Henry VIII. sold to a few medical 
monopolists, to supply the profusion of his creatures. It is even 
only since yesterday that the laws relating to probate, to marriage, 
and divorce were severed from Roman Catholic principles, and 
sre upon a Protestant basis. Though the Reformation has 
n an established fact in this country for upwards of three cen- 
turies, the papal courts of ecclesiastical judicature still continued, 
just as if the divorce a mensdé but not @ toro was the recognised | 
doctrine of the national church ; and as if the Legantine decrees 
of the Roman Pontiff had been published at Westminster in un- 
interrupted succession from the days of Cardinal Pole to the days 
of Cardinal Wiseman. Our tolls still continue to be levied as in 
the days of Henry VIII. The sustentation of the pauper poor is 
still carried out upon the principle in vogue during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Now, the retention of the obsolete institutions of the 
Tudors, in this enlightened era, appears to us no less incongruous 
than if we were to blend the harlequin jackets in fashion during 
the reign of the Edwards, with the newest-cut garments of 
Schultz's; or, than if we were to combine the rude furniture 
which the marauders of Hengist found im the cabins of our 
Welsh ancestors with the gilded sofas and settees in the patrician 
mansions of Piccadilly. With our free press and popular legis- 
lature, we are supposed to be the most progressive country in 
Europe. But, except in commercial legislation alone, we think it 
may be fairly made out that we are the least progressive people 
in Europe. 
The forms of the House of Commons, while in some measure 
responsible for this state of things, are themselves an instance of 
the mode in which usages, having been introduced with some 
definite object, are fondly retained, to the great obstruction of 
the public interests, long after that object has been swept into 
oblivion. It was of moment when the Crown had a standing 
army completely free from the control of the Commons, that the 
estimates should not be voted by surprise, and that the House 
should interpose a reasonable time between the first meeting of 
Parliament and going into supply, and also allow every con- 
ceivable amendment to be moved upon the motion, that the 
Speaker leave the chair for that purpose. But, after the passing 
of the Mutiny Act in 1693, what earthly use there is in the reten- 
taon of this: practice we cannot make out. It was also of moment, 
when Parliament was filled with placemen, when its meeting de- 
pended on the sole pleasure of the Crown, and the Sovereign had 
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the entire disbursement of the state revenues, that any member; 
by pressing needless divisions, or moving fictitious adjournments, 
might harass or frustrate Government measures. But why 
subterfuges of this nature should be resorted to after the House 
was cleared of the creatures of the Crown, and the executive made 
dependent on its breath, would certainly tax human ingenuity to 
find out. It was also important, when the King might issue his 
warrant to arrest a private member, or in some way disable him 
from appearing in the House, that the privilege of stopping supply 
by a statement of grievance without any previous notice of 
motion, should be extended to each; but the continuance of that 
privilege after the Habeas Corpus Act rendered it nugatory, is 
like plying the engines when the fire has been extinguished. The 
fact is, to apply the forms of the House during the reigns of the 
Stuarts, when the Star Chamber was in being; when a con- 
tumacious member, if he escaped arrest, was liable to be waylaid 
and have his nose slit by the minions of a corrupt executive ; 
when cabinets were not in being, but the Sovereign either 
appointed or dismissed his ministers at his pleasure ; when Par- 
liaments met on sufferance, and were always in conflict with the 
Crown,—to apply the forms behind which the House was com- 
pelled, in such a loose and fluctuating state of things, to shelter 
its liberties and ward off the blows of the Crown, to the consti- 
tutional era inaugurated by the reign of William, and the Act of 
Settlement, when the independence of the House and the rights of 
the nation were fully secured by express statutory declarations, is 
indeed an anachronism of the most stupid character. Itis apply- 
ing the rules generated by a state of war to a state of peace. It 
is making expedients devised to meet a temporary emergency 
discharge the furictions of a normal condition of being. It is 
disfiguring the fair proportions and exquisite entablature of the 
constitution, by allowing the props and temporary scaffolding to 
remain as permanent fixtures after the foundations of the building 
have been amply secured. The consequence is, that legislative 
business is fearfully obstructed. In addition to the forms neces- 
sitated by the wants of the past, the House is obliged to submit 
itself to the forms necessitated by the wants of the present. 
Hence, every four or five years the executive breaks down under 
the accumulated load, and declares it cannot go on. A tyrannical 
minority makes use of the dilatory forms by which the Commons 
in bygone years thwarted the designs of the Crown, to defeat 
the majority. The very bulwarks which formerly secured the 
independence of the House, and guarded its purse from the 
swindler on the throne, are now turned into entrenchments, by 
which a busy few can place the wishes of their more nu- 
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merous but less active opponents, in subjection to their 
' By clinging with scrupulous tenacity to the legislative forms 
of ancient times, and adding to them the procedure forced upon 
us by the wants of our own age, we render the legislature less 
fitted to deal with business in proportion as that business 
becomes more ramified and Satek In the reign of Elizabeth 
there was no commerce. The attention of the legislature was 
confined to bills of supply, and forfeitures, and religious enact- 
ments. Then, a few questions disposed of a measure. In the 
reign of Victoria, when legislative business has increased a 
thousandfold—when, in addition to questions of foreign policy, of 
commercial interests, of privileges and elections, an army of 
measures relating to finance, to law, to prison discipline, to 
social economy, to fiscal adjustments, to the securities of public 
morals, to religious endowments, to public charities, to scientific 
and educational progress, to ecclesiastical reforms, to the interests 
of our colonial dependencies, to commercial and sanitary regula- 
tions, to national defences, to the government of a population five 
times more numerous than our own in India,—we prepare to meet 
these and a thousand other problems resulting from a highly 
complex civilization, by rendering the forms of legislative pro- 
cedure fifteen times more complex than at periods when far more 
elaborate securities were required for independent legislation 
than at present, and when there was comparatively little to do. 
The number of questions the Speaker is now obliged to put, in 
passing even.an unopposed bill through the Lower House, is 
fourteen. The Chairman of Committees has to put as many 
questions as there are clauses in the proposed enactment, which 
are seldom under thirty; and occasionally, as in the late 
Bankruptcy Bill, number upwards of five hundred.’ But if a 
bill encounter opposition, which generally is the case with 
measures of the least importance, then the number of questions 
embracing vexatious amendments and dilatory adjournments, 
which the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees are obliged 
to put, become quadrupled in number. In this manner it becomes 
impossible for any government, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, to carry more than one or two important measures 
during one session. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, though 
supported by a large majority in the House, and backed by the 
voice of the country, could not get through the session of 752 
without shelving all other business of any magnitude. The 
amendment of the navigation laws, in ’5!1, and the Divorce 
Bill of ’58, furnish similar instances. In general there is a 
great flourish of legislative trumpets in February. The country 
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is impressed with the idea that they have got a cabinet who are 
going to do everything. By July one-third of its measures 
are generally defeated, and the other half-abandoned. Occa- 
sionally, there is a general legislative wreck, no measure of 
importance surviving the ordeal to which the present forms of 
the House expose a bill, as was pre-eminently the case during 
the last session, and during the sessions of ‘49, 54, and ‘56. 
The greater portion of minor measures which really do pass are 
not introduced before June, when, owing to the lateness of the 
season, any searching examination of them is impossible. These 
being, consequently, got through in a hurry, are thrown upon 
the world in a defective state, and necessitate frequent bills of 
amendment in subsequent years. What would be said of a 
husbandman three-fourths of whose vines never came to maturity, 
and whose remaining third required replanting and reinvigorating 
before they could produce fruit worth possessing? Or what 
would be thought of a mercantile company three-fourths of whose 
enterprises dissipated in air, and whose remaining third could 
only be made remunerative by outlay and toil which doubled the 
ordinary cost and labour? It is evident that the legislative 
business of the country is transacted upon principles which, if 
applied to the affairs of a private firm, would entail ruin and 
disgrace upon the company. The repute of Parliament suffers in 
proportion. Owing to these obstructions, we have been told very 
frequently, of late years, that parliamentary government is upon 
its trial, that it is not equal to the task of directing the affairs of 
a great empire. Despots abroad have pointed to our legislative 
failures as a proof that all Filangieri’s denunciations of our 
vaunted Constitution were true, and that it was a mere empty 
form of liberty, upheld by a powerful oligarchy, to impose their 
yoke upon the necks of a turbulent people. What life is to an 
individual, reputation is to an assembly. Hence the British 
House of Commons, in perpetuating these obsolete usages, not 
only impairs its usefulness, but to some extent involves itself in 
the mania of the suicide, by strangling its own reputation, and by 
inviting the contumely of good men, to whose highest veneration 
it is intitled as the temple of unsuborned debate, as the fountain 
of imperial law, as the champion of freedom in Europe, and the 
vindicator of the oppressed in every part of the world. 

But, to do the House justice, it has not tamely acquiesced in 
this order of things. It has admitted the evil, and sought to 
apply a remedy. In the session of 1849, the longest we believe 
on record, the Government, having failed in nearly all its measures, 
got the House to assent to a committee upon the subject, who 
were to consider what changes could be adopted in the forms of 
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‘legislative procedure which would facilitate the despatch of public 
business. They were also to consider the expediency of accept- 
ing the bill, which Earl Derby had just carried through the Upper 
House, for proroguing measures which had passed the second 
reading, over the vacation, to be resumed, in the ensuing session, 
‘at the point where they had been discontinued. But how did 
that committee transact its busmess? It examined Guizot upon 
‘the forms of procedure in the French Legislature, which expired 
‘with Louis Philippe.* It examined Mr. Curtis, an American 
‘senator, who was equally acquainted with the forms of legislative 
‘business at Washington. The members of that committee also 
examined Mr. Speaker, who enumerated facts already within the 
range of their own experience. But they did nothing more than 
report the result of these.questionings and suggest a few unim- 
portant alterations, which merely went to restrain one or two in- 
terlocutory proceedings, while it left the great body of the 
mischief untouched. As to a general revision of the forms of 
procedure—as to a survey of their historical relations, detailing 
‘when they had sprung up, with what intention they were first 
‘framed, and how far their old uses correspond to the altered 
position of society—these matters, which really comprised the 
cardinal features of their inquiry, the committee thought were the 
Jast things they ought to concern themselves with. Legislative 
business has therefore proceeded in the interim just as if that 
committee had never met, and as if the sessional resolutions in 
the ensuing February, which embodied its suggestions, had never 
‘been adopted. During the intervening years legislative failures 
have been more frequent than ever, and in the last session, when 
the wreck proved even more universal than in any previous year, 
Lord Derby again pressed upon the attention of Government the 
substance of the bill which the committee rejected ten years ago, 
but without giving the country any inkling of their reasons for 


* Guizot informed the committee, in the course of his examination, that the 
report of Etieune Dumont ‘became the model of our Assembly, so that, in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, the proceedings of your House of Commons became the 
source of ours.’ But this can hardly be correct ; for Bentham, who supplied 
Dumont with the English forms of procedure, wrote, very inconsistently, a foolish 
tirade against. the French Assembly, because it refused to adopt any of them. Why 
Bentham should have been so eager to press the procedure of the House of Com- 
mons upon the French Assembly we cannot make out, except for the pure motive 
of strangling the Assembly at its birth. For he inveighs against the whole 

and would have consigned the making of laws to the judges, in conjunc- 
tion with the executive, as in ancient times, and given the Commons the mere 
power of a suspensive veto upon their enactments. 

In a paper on ‘Parliamentary Legislation’ in the January number of the Zdin- 

Review, 1854, we are teld that not only the French, but the American legists 
adopted our forms of procedure ; an error which, after the statement of Guizot, 
we may well excuse in Mr. May, even with all his learning upon the subject. 
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so doing. In this case, Lord John Russell's Government only 
gave the country another sample of the abortive legislation it 
attempted to cure. Some physicians endeavour to cure their pa- 
tients by persuading them into the belief that, under the form of 
bread-pills and harmless diuretics, they are administering powerful 
remedies. The Whig specific, if not so cheap, is quite as worth- 
less. The nation first has to undergo, after the manner of the 
Spanish physician, a copious blood-letting in the way of expen- 
diture for commissions. Then comes a bill, perfectly harmless, 
but highly blazoned with sounding titles, to impress the imagi- 
nation of the people with the notion that the coloured water it 
applies is really an effective remedy for its worst disorders. Par- 
liament recently attempted to provide a remedy for quack 
pharmacy, but to what quarter shall we look for a remedy for 
quack legislation ? 

It cannot be denied that every constitution generates forms of 
procedure adapted to its peculiar exigencies, and that these 
eannot be blended without interfering with the best interests of 
the commonwealth. Mirabeau, as soon as the French Chamber was 
constituted in 1789, instructed Dumont to furnish him with the 
tules of procedure in the British Commons. But the aristocratic 
tribune soon found how alien those forms were to an assembly 
which respected no rights but its own, and which at one vote had 
deprived the Crown of its prerogatives and the nobility of their 
privileges. In like manner, the profound American legists who 
drew up the Constitution of 1784, though anxious to adopt forms 
which had been tested by experience, were obliged to discard the 
legislative practices of their mother country for others more in 
consonance with democratic institutions. But to our mind the 
American Constitution, or any of the constitutional régimes of 
France, does not differ more from the British Constitution than 
the British Constitution in the reign of the Henries differs from 
the British Constitution in the reign of the Georges. Under the 
Tudors, the monarch was everything, the Parliament hardly any- 
thing more than a registrar of the Royal wishes. Under the 
Hanoverians, the Parliament became everything; the monarch 
‘dwindled into a pageant. To confound the legislative forms of 
the two epochs is to mix light with darkness, to blend the fashions 
of a barbarous age with the fashions of a civilized age, to 
-attempt to direct the affairs of an enlightened constitutional 
monarchy by the precautionary rules necessitated by an untu- 
tored despotism. 

In dealing, however, with those legislative forms which are 
‘detailed with such scrupulous exactness in Mr. May’s book, we 
would not ignore an old usage simply because it was old, any 
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more than we would retain it for a similar enlightened reason. 
Nay, we readily admit that an old rule which has for centuries 
been productive of useful results, is to be preferred to one even 
of more plausible appearance, but which cannot produce the tes- 
timony of experience in its favour. The great object to be looked 
at, in revising the present forms of legislative procedure, is 
simply this :—Does the practice in question contribute to that 
maturity of deliberation and. amplitude of discussion which is 
essential to the making of wise laws? or does it merely give rise 
to abstract and discursive debates? or, through interposing inter- 
locutory stages, allow the minority to defeat or obstruct the 
passing of a measure by litigious opposition ? In the former case, 
no antiquity should bar its retention; in the latter, were it 
sheltered by the wisdom of Alfred, or the grey hairs of Canute, 
we would get it underground as fast as possible. To ensure the 
correct application of this criterion, we would inquire into the 
origin of every usage, and put the question, whether the causes 
which led to its establishment at present existed, and, if not, 
whether any other causes equally potent justified its retention ? 
We would allow no practice for a moment to cumber the order- 
book which encountered a double negative, in a scrutiny of this 
character. If this inquisition were rigidly carried out, one-half 
of the questions which are now put from the chair would be 
abolished. Three-fourths of the licences which at present give 
rise to irregular debates, would be ruthlessly extinguished. The 
obstructions: to legislation, the utterly jammed state and inex- 
tricable confusion of bills, which makes the country despair of 
its Commons in July, are not unlike that complete barricade of 
traffic which besets the unfortunate traveller in the crowded 
streets of London during a foggy day in November. But if the 
revision we recommend was pursued in the manner we have indi- 
cated, the country would feel the same reliefas the City merchant 
will doubtless feel when the stations of the metropolis are united 
and the underground railway established. 

The House has, indeed, in some few things, changed its habitudes 
to meet the wants created by the perpetually fluctuating course of 
society: we would merely extend the principle it has already 
admitted to other usages, which call more loudly for its applica- 
tion than those it has already modified or abolished. Parliament, 
in early times, adopted the principle of the Roman Senate, of not 
proceeding with any business before sunrise or after sunset. But 
now, instead of transacting its business while the sun is up, to 
meet the convenience of City people, barristers, judges, and the 
chief ministers, it rarely commences, except on Wednesdays, until 
the sun is down. Before the discovery of printing, when no bills 
could be circulated among the members, and if they had been 
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circulated, there would have been found very few members able to 
read them, the House ordained to bring the matter of each bill 
within the cognisance of every representative, that the document 
should be read aloud thrice on three different days at the table 
of the House, and after each reading be put to the vote. The 
times of these readings were even assigned to certain por- 
tions of the day. No bill, for instance, could be read a second 
time but in full forum, that is, about mid-day. Also before 
nine in the morning, owing to the paucity of the attendance, 
no bill could be read unless the first time. Now there 
cannot be a doubt that these regulations were very wise 
in the fourteenth century, or that their retention would be ex- 
ceedingly foolish in the nineteenth century. Yet these readings 
of bills still nominally continue, just as if the clerk was the only 
person in the House who had mastered his alphabet; and these 
distinct readings are still put to the vote, as if one half of the 
House was in the habit of deliberating before the other half had 
risen. Since these readings give rise to five questions, on each 
of which vexatious amendments can be raised, and four of which 
are merely formal,* we would propose their abolition. For the 
only question out of the five which is really of moment, 
viz., that the bill be now read a second time, we would substitute, 
that the principle of the bill be now affirmed. The spirit of the 
old regulation would still be preserved by this alteration. For 
the three readings were instituted, not that the principle of the 
Bill might be thrice discussed, and thrice affirmed or rejected by 
majorities of the House, but that the subject of the bill should 
be well ventilated in the House, and be brought under the con- 
sideration of all its members. But the leave given to bring in the 
bill, and the question of printing, which would still form the first 
stage of a measure, and the questions that the report of the com- 
mittee be received, and that the bill do now pass, which would 
form the final stage of a measure, are amply sufficient, with what 
is now termed the second reading, to secure this object, without 
sacrificing by the intrusion of duplicate motions the utility of 
the present out of compliment to the past. If it be essential that 
Parliament should not meet while the lawyers are engaged in their 
courts and the chief ministers are occupied with their clerks, it is 
surely not less essential when it does meet that its time should 
not be wasted upon mere formal motions, which terminate in 
bringing discredit upon parliamentary government, and jeopardi- 
zing the best interests of the commonwealth. 


® The questions as they now stand, are; that this bill be now read a first time ; 
that this bill be read a second time (subaudi, on some future day) ; that this bill 
be now read a second time; that this bill be read a third time; that this bill be 
now read a third time. 
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But the application of our rule would lead us to vindicate 

the past against the present as strongly as we have vindicated 

the present against the past. In some respects the changes 

effected by the House of late years have tended rather to 

obstruct than facilitate the despatch of public business, an 

effect all the more to be deplored as this public business 

has of late years increased in gigantic proportion. In the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the committal of a bill 

after the second reading, to'a select committee, was the rule; 

‘its consideration by a committee of the whole House the excep- 

tion. At the commencement of every session five standing com- 

mittees were appointed for privileges and elections, for religion, 

for grievances, for courts of justice, for trade.* As this divi- 

_ sion, during that period, included all the business which came 

before the legislature, every bill after the second reading found 

its appropriate committee, by whom its clauses were separately 

considered, apart from the sitting of the whole House. The 

Commons could then have been in committee upon several bills at 

one time, without any interruption to its main business, as is the 

ease with -the Legislative Assembly at Washington, and as was 

the case with the Legislative Assembly at Paris. Then the con- 

sideration, by the House, of the new clauses and amendments 

introduced in committee, was a perfectly rational course of proceed- 

‘ing, and not a farce asit now is, when the whole House having sat 
in committee makes a report to itself of the new matter intro- 
duced, and invites those who have amended the bill to reconsider 
their own amendments. The Commons by sporting with time in 
this wanton fashion with a crowd of urgent questions knocking at 
‘their doors, would appear to labour under a dearth of occupation, 
and to imitate those firms who, honoured with small patronage, con- 
trive to do the little work which is entrusted to them twice over, 
with, a view to give the public an impression that they are doing a 
roaring business. A committee of the whole House differs in 
no respect from the House itself, except in the mere fact of the 
mace being under the table and the Speaker not in his chair. 
Why, then, keep up the pantomime of reporting progress, or ask- 
ing leave to sit again, or, having agreed upon the introduction of 
new clauses and amendments in committee, to ask the members to 
decide again upon the provisions which they have just deliberately 
sanctioned ? Or why, having considered the clauses and amend- 
ments to a bill in committee, allow additional clauses and amend- 
ments to be introduced on the bringing up of the report, or on 
* Memorials of the Method and Manner of Proceedings in Parliament in passi 
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Bills ; together with the Orders of the House, ered by Observation, and out of 
the Journal Books from the time of Edward London: 1689. P. 9. 
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the third reading of the bill, and thus frequently give rise to the 
necessity of having the entire bill recommitted? The principle 
of a measure having been once affirmed, after mature discussion, 
by a majority of the House, and its various clauses having been 
duly considered in committee, it ought surely to be in no mem- 
ber’s power again to raise the question of the principle of the bill, or 
to subject its clauses to renewed discussion, unless indeed the 
House wishes to emulate the task of Sisyphus, or rival the in- 
dustry of the Danaides. When we consider that bills, even when 
referred to a select eommittee, must be subsequently revised by a 
committee of the whole House, and that bills upon subjects rela- 
ting to trade, taxation, and religion, must originate in a committee 
of the whole House, to be consigned after the second reading to a 
committee of the whole House again, we may form some idea of 
the Phlegethon of sweat to which a few hundred country gentle- 
men submit themselves, of. the locks and barriers they have set up 
to impede their course, of the hurdles they have erected for the 
pure pleasure of scrambling over in the legislative field. Now, as 
a mere trial of strength and physical endurance, we should say 
nothing to the process if their own individual lives were alone 
risked in its pursuit. But we most certainly do object to this sort 
of amusement, as long as it is pursued like the architectural un- 
dertakings of the Eastern Kings, at the expense of the nation. 
If any function of a legislature should be well defined, and 
have its relations wisely determined with regard to the other parts 
of the legislative machinery, itis undoubtedly that of committees. 
But, if any function in the House of Commons has swerved 
from its natural purpose, and clashed with the other portions of 
the legislative machinery, it is this very function. In every legis- 
lative Chamber there are always knots of individuals who have a 
speciality for certain subjects of discussion. To these are dele- 
gated, by foreign legislatures, the task of considering the details 
of any measure to which their knowledge refers. Their subse- 
quent report to the Chamber, and the proceedings of the Chamber 
upon that report, hence has a definite meaning. The clauses or 
amendments added by the House, unless they be numerous, are 
not recommitted. They wisely think that legislators in their pro- 
cesses should imitate nature, whose acts are single and unique, 
and who never effects by a great many agents the purpose 
she can achieve by a few. The public time is deemed too 
precious by these gentlemen to be wasted upon a repetition of 
these performances. Such was the opinion at Westminster a 
century ago. The very forms of committal and reporting pro- 
gress show that our ancestors had not the remotest idea of con- 
founding the committee with the House itself, and that the mere 
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fact of putting the mace under the table destroyed its corporate 

identity, like the civic gown of a newly created alderman, the 

wearing or the doffing of which transforms its possessor into two 

entirely distinct personages. Even those which were denominated 

grand committees, to which matters affecting religion and taxation 

were entrusted, never comprised the entire House, or in any in- 

stance interfered with its sittings. If old Elsynge, some hot 

July, were to take the place of his worthy successor, Sir Denis 

Le Marchant, at the table of the House, his first impression 

would be that the human mind had deteriorated. He would find 
a score of questions screaming at the door of the legislature for 

admittance, but none of which could be received. He would find 
fifty motions on the order book pressing to be considered, only 
two of which could be heard. He would see the measures upon 
which by far the greater portion of the time of the legislature 
had been spent, ruthlessly sacrificed. He would find that as 
business increased, the House had been rendered more incompe- 
tent to meet it.. He would be at a loss to discover by what whim- 
sical device such forms of the past as were likely to obstruct 
legislation had been sedulously retained, while those which were 
imperatively needed to promote legislation had been as sedulously 
abandoned. 

After Committees of the House, which we would restrict to 
Supply and Ways and Means, the next great cause of obstruction 
is the delay in the production of the estimates, and the arbitrary 
powers which a few individuals possess, if they only choose to 
exert them, of postponing, if not defeating, the passing of a 
measure. Indeed any two members are quite competent at 
present to stop the wheels of legislation altogether by moving 
alternately the adjournment of the debate and the reading of an 
act at the table. These powers had doubtless their uses in the 
reign of the Stuarts, when they first came into being. It was 
then highly necessary, the reigning monarch being in the habit 
of levying taxes without consent of Parliament, and the return 
of representatives being influenced by the corruption of the 
Crown, that a few patriotic members should have the means of 
neutralizing the proceedings of ministers until the Crown repu- 
diated its malversations, and a redress of grievances was obtained. 
But as the abuse has ceased, so ought the remedy. After the 
Act of Settlement and the Mutiny Bill these privileges are 
entirely worthless, unless for the purpose of defeating the objects 
of legislation altogether by placing the majority under the control 
of the minority. Since the existence of the Executive is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the House, to continue these privileges 
now is not the case of the House taking securities against the 
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Crown, but the case of the House taking securities against itself. 
We would therefore render it impossible to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House or the adjournment of the debate until the 
lapse of an hour after the last motion to that effect. We would 
also render it imperative that all motions of adjournment, as weil 
as all formal motions from the chair, should be decided without 
debate. It should also be incompetent for any member to press 
a division unless twenty-one rose up with him and declared with 
the ayes.* We would likewise adopt Mr. May's well-reasoned 
suggestion for substituting for the count out, as a means of 
getting rid of a bill, the motion that it lie on the table, and thus 
avoid those unseemly interruptions to Parliamentary business 
which are entirely unknown to foreign legislatures, and which 
would never occur in our own, were it not a point with the whips 
to empty the house when a motion is before it obnoxious both to 
the Government and the Opposition. We do not know that any 
of these practices answer one legislative object, but we all know 
that they defeat many legislative objects ; that they endanger the 
liberty they were each, with the exception of the count out, 
originally intended to defend ; that they mostly encourage desul- 
tory and abstract debate, that they protract the sittings till a late 
hour, and exhaust the vigour of the morning committees. The 
man who should daily swallow doses of cantharides long after the 
dropsy it was intended to allay had subsided, would soon find 
himself involved in an inflammatory fever, which, as the price 
of his release, would make him wish back his original ail- 
ment. Yet, by perpetuating the safeguards against one species of 
tyranny long after there is the remotest occasion for them, we 
have raised up a worse enemy in another sort of tyranny—the 
tyranny of the minority; and if the evil wax so great as it 
threatens, the nation may be pardoned if it seek shelter, as the 
Roman people sought shelter from their decemvirs, under the 
wings of that arbitrary government it set up these safeguards to 
demolish. 

Earl Derby, we think, deserves great credit for the attention he 
has given to this subject, and for the two attempts he has made 
to apply a remedy. The adoption of his suggestion for pro- 
roguing bills which had reached a second reading, we are sure, 
will meet with the favourable reception of the country, from the 
fact that it has encountered the opposition of Lords Redesdale 
and Winchelsea, who never support anything which is not intrinsi- 
cally rotten, or oppose anything which is not essentially good. 


* To show how far the abuse of divisions may be carried, we may mention that 
the late Lord Durham on one occasion pressed thirty divisions in a committee of 
supply, the subject of the last being wiidiber fresh candles should be lighted or not. 
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Our only objection is that, taken by itself, it would only meet a 
part of the evil. It would give the Government of the day no 
pretext for abdicating their functions. It would prevent the 
Executive from cheating the country by a delusive programme in 
February, every clause of which they knew they must abandon in. 
July. It would prevent the minority from seeking, by vexatious 
amendments, to harass the progress of a bill. It would effect a 
great saving in the public time, which is now profitlessly taken 
up, when measures are again presented to the House, by subject- 
ing them to all the preliminary stages of a first birth. It would. 
distribute legislative business more equably over the session and 
between the two Houses. The Lords would have no longer 
nothing to do in February and everything to doin July. But 
the great bulk of the evils of the present forms of procedure would 
be untouched by the change. Legislation, though rendered more 
certain in its issues, would still be fearfully retarded in its pro- 
gress. Instead of being all slowness in the opening, and all pre- 
cipitation in the final stages of the parliamentary year, it would 
partake throughout its entire course of the halting character of a 
funereal procession. There would be the same tendency to 
‘ blockades, which now only molest the House towards its close, 
along the whole line of passage. We therefore think it more 
advisable to apply the axe to the root of the diseased branches of 
Parliamentary forms, rather than adopt a plan which would still 
leave these branches to exhaust the sap of legislative vigour, and 
confine itself only to neutralize their poisonous effects. But 
should the House not consent to undergo amputation, it must 
aceept. Earl Derby's palliative, if it be in the least anxious to 
maintain untarnished its former supremacy. 

Great as the evils are we have pointed out, our charges would 
be trivial indeed if they rested here, and did not assume a wider 
range and a more portentous character. We do not, with the 
Hotspur of debate, merely complain that so very few public 
measures get through the legislative machine, but that a great 
part. of those which are so fortunate as to survive the ordeal are 
not worth the paper on which they are written. If all this legis- 
lative apparatus,—the select committee, the grand committee, the 
three readings, the repeated committals, the consideration of re- 
ports, the leave to bring in a bill, the leave to print it, and the 
leave to pass it, together with the duplicate of nearly each of 
these complicated stages in the Lords, and the toil and senatorial. 
grinding which the working of this intricate machinery. necessi- 
tates, really eventuated in the addition to the statute-book of one 
or two useful measures every year, we should have regarded the re- 
dundant machinery and superfluous energy with calm philosophy, 
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as one of the evils incident to human institutions, and certainly. 
not have wasted any indignation upon the subject.. But when. 
all this labour, which is pursued at such an immense expense to 
the country, and which is invested with the most pompous para- 
phernalia of state, really ends, in the greater number of cases in 
which it has any permanent issue, in useless measures, impotent. 
to effect their object, and sometimes framed with that very pur- 
pose in view, we will not ask ourselves what difference there is 
between the performances at Westminster and those at the 
Adelphi, but whether the vaudeville is not infinitely the more 
solid and creditable occupation of the two, which, by laughing. 
away man’s spleen, prepares him for the more brisk discharge of 
his duties, instead of increasing his saturnine humours by en- 
cumbering his intellect with a mist of words, and leading him to 
confound, in matters involving his highest interests, shadows with 
realities. If the present legislative solemnities were a mere idle 
travesty, the theatre would be almost too dignified a place for 
their exhibition; but, when the mockery eventuates in delusion, 
the proceedings then become more worthy of one of those esta- 
blishments built for the manufacture of deceptive nostrums and 
specifics, than the majesty of a temple whose function is to uphold 
the purity of the laws and vindicate the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. 

In revising the legislation of the last fifteen years, we are not 
inaptly reminded of the ruins of Palmyra. Wrecks of all kinds 
lie at our feet: splintered rafters raised with enormous toil to fall 
in pieces as they reached their topmost height. Here a costly 
foundation for a building never reared; there, massive pillars 
overthrown just as they were about to receive the incumbent roof. 
How many reform bills, how many Irish Church temporalities 
bills, how many National Education bills, how many oaths’ bills, 
cast their broken shadows around? Here are a cluster of church- 
rates’ measures stifled in their formation; there, a group of 
bankruptcy and corrupt practices at elections bills, just ad- 
vanced to a final stage, and then rent into fragments. What 
loquacious vacuities! What speaking memorials of the vanity of 
human labour! When we do come to what appears a completed 
structure, and find it, with few exceptions, utterly rotten and 
valueless, we may well ask ourselves what rules of architecture 
and what builders have been here? Had the ground not 
been better left a waste than have been encumbered with profitless 
ruin? We really need some Blair or Young to don the tragic 
cothurnus, and with the proper amount of crape and lachrymal 
sighs to conduct us with becoming sadness over this sepulchral 
field of legislative impotency and dead parturition. Is the labour 
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of the élite of the gentlemen of these isles—that labour which is 
so valuable when the barrister disposes of it to his client, the 
author to his publisher, the squire to his tenantry, or the mer- 
chant to the public—is that labour only when employed in legis- 
lative pursuits to dissipate in air, or be employed in raising fabrics 
which are destined to remain as lofty monuments of their folly ? 
But this is too flattering a view to take of the case. If the future 
moralist spy no fraudulent selfishness at the bottom of this legis- 
lative weakness, and pass upon it the verdict-of pure absurdity, 
that verdict will, we believe, represent the system in too honour- 
able a light to posterity. 

In anticipating the result of that decision we do not wish to 
examine the past results of legislation in an invidious spirit ; 
indeed, the really important acts which have passed since 1847 
are so few in number that to make an ex parte selection of them 
would be incompatible with entering into any detail. There are 
of course a large amount of minor public bills, exclusive of 
private acts, successfully dealt with every session. But a large 
group of these are but trifling amendments on bills already passed. 
A still larger group consists of bills of mere routine, and which 
Parliament is called upon to pass every session, as the Mutiny 
Bill, the Marine Mutiny Bill, the Transfer in Aid Bill, the In- 
demnity Bill, the Consolidated Fund Bill, and other measures of 
a similar description. Eighty or ninety bills, making local 
arrangements for some twenty towns or metropolitan districts, 
pass each session. Of this kind of legislation no less than four 
or five thousand folio pages are yearly added to the statute book. 
The local legislation for the parish of Marylebone alone, since 
the year 1795, would occupy a volume of seven hundred pages ; 
being, if less than the Code Napoleon, much greater than the 
Code Civile. Of course it would be very easy by a parade of 
measures of this description to prove that the most worthless par- 
liamentary session abounded with results fraught with public 
benefit. But measures of this character, as involving no great 
principles, or dealing with no great interests, do not consume the 
great bulk of the time of the legislature, and consequently lie 
beyond our sphere. Our contention is not with pigmy successes 
— if what are for the most part jobs can indeed be called suc- 
cesses—but with gigantic failures. We confine our attention to 
that class of measures which take up nearly the whole pages of 
Hansard, which have absorbed the attention of the legislature as 
among the most pressing necessities of the age, which possessed 
the mind of the people during their discussion to the exclusion of 
every other topic, but the character of which, with few exceptions, 
will, we are sure, be found not to belie our description. 
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The only enactment of last session which dealt with a social 
evil of any magnitude was the Adulteration of Food Bill. If 
Government exists for one object more than another, it is un- 
donbtedly to protect the lives and property of those confided to 
its jurisdiction ; indeed, we doubt whether Government exists for 
any other object. Now, the evil which Mr. Scholefield’s bill 
aims at eradicating, even in the avowal of the framers of the 
measure, is undermining the health, and perpetrating enormous 
frauds on the whole community.* There is hardly an article of 
food on the genuineness of which the consumer can depend. 
Pickles are coppered, cayenne red-leaded, confectionary pvisoned, 
tea is plumbagoed, and everything bedevilled. Chocolate is a 
compound of Cornish clay and Venetian red. Coffee has found an 
excellent representative in burnt rye and dried horse’s-liver. Flour 
is about the last thing now that bread is supposed to have any- 
thing to do with. It is one of the feats of the age, by manu- 
facturing the loaf out of plaster of Paris, alum, and potatoes, to 
place us beyond the power of a deficient harvest. Annatto and 
the pump are fast supplanting the use of that vulgar animal, the 
cow. The honest dealer is outsold by his less scrupulous neigh- 
bour, and either carries on a precarious business, or is dragged 
down to their level, and has recourse to practices which his con- 
science condemns. Some, adopting the principle of suwm jus 
cuique, are impelled to cheat by the very feeling of retributive 
justice, being fully impressed with the fact that whether they 
refrain or not, they are sure to be cheated by others. It is nota 
case where the interests of a class are attacked, but the public 
honour is tainted, and the vast bulk of society is swindled by the 
same acts which jeopardize their existence. When the marauder, 
in the good old stage-coach times, met the traveller on the high 
road, his demand was considerate. If the victim resigned his 
purse, he was content to leave his life uninjured. He also ran 
the risk, upon information being given, of being hung in irons 
upon the next gallows. But the middleman has got a happy 
knack of taking the subject’s money and tampering with his life 
at the same time; and, instead of being hanged at Tyburn, he 
finds himself surrounded by gardens in a snug family mansion at 
Salt Hill! 

How did the Legislature, then, cope with this evil which so 


* ¢We cannot avoid the conclusion that adulteration unduly prevails. Not 
only is the public health thus exposed to danger, and pecuniary fraud committed 
on the entire community, but the public morality is tainted, and the high com- 
mercial character of the country seriously lowered both at home and in the eyes of 
foreign countries.’—Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Food Adulteration. 
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loudly demanded their interposition as destructive of the common 
bonds of brotherhood between men, and which they had declared 
to be so virulent and so ubiquitous in its depredations ? For two 
sessions bills were consecutively introduced, maturely debated, 
and withdrawn. At length a measure passed both Houses, which, 
in reality, does nothing, or compels others to do anything, towards 
extinguishing this frightful evil, but simply permits local vestries 
and district boards, which are composed to a great extent of 
middlemen, to appoint analysts, if they cho6se, and empowers 


magistrates, upon satisfactory evidence that the vendor sold 


articles as genuine which he knew to be adulterated, or that his 
unwarranted articles contained mixtures which he knew to be 
destructive to health, to mulet him in a penalty of not less than 
five shillings, but not greater than five pounds. The bill in each 
.of the three points in which a bill ought to be effective, is a gross 
caricature of legislation. In the first place, the machinery which 
a bill ought to provide for carrying out its purposes is not only 
Jeft unconstructed, but license to construct is restricted to those 
who are the very people interested in the maintenance of the 
evil, and who, instead of initiating any attempt of the kind, are 
the most likely to confront it with deadly opposition. The ab- 
surdity in this case would have hardly been exceeded by Chief 
Justice Cockburn, had he entrusted his measure against betting 

houses to be drawn up at the gaming clubs; or by Lord Camp- 
bell, had he called in the Holywell-street vendors to assist him 


in framing the provisions of his Vice Suppression Act. But sup- 


posing the bill provided efficient machinery, it breaks down still 
more lamentably in bringing that machinery to bear upon any 
given case. For no man can be convicted unless satisfactory 
evidence can be given that he is cognisant of the adulteration, 
which satisfactory evidence in no one case can be forthcoming at 
all. The third, and perhaps most important point of a bill, is the 
penalty, which ought to be so severe as to frighten even dishonest 
people out of a dishonest policy. But how a fine of five shillings, 
or even of five pounds, is to restrain an offender who sells his 
tons of adulterated goods weekly, and in many eases is in weekly 
receipt of twenty pounds profit by his fraudulent acts, we may 
leave the ingenious reader to determine. But the copestone to 
the folly of this absurd enactment is yet behind. For every 
repetition of the offence it is expressly provided that it may be 
lawful to publish the name, place of abode, and oceupation of 
the offender. Now, would a fourth form of schoolboys, had the 
business been entrusted to them, concocted such a remedy as this ? 
Can Parliament be so fatuous as to be sincere in framing such 
Liliputian provisions to put down so gigantic an evil ; and if not 
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sincere, will its character be improved by inflicting a pompous 
‘deception upon the nation ? 

The Medical Practitioners’ Bill is another sample of ingenious 
legislation. It had long been felt that some measure was needed 
to curb quackery, to keep the apothecary within the sphere of his 
functions, to prohibit the wholesale adulteration of drugs, by which 
the science of medicine is deprived of its legitimate tools, and the 
little certainty it possesses, to generalize medical practice, to equal- 


ize and elevate the standard of medical education. Some twenty 


bills, within as many years, combining more or less of these pur- 
poses, have been introduced into the House, and ultimately aban- 
doned. At length the public indignation was roused at the abuses 


which so long in vain demanded redress; and three bills, dealing 
-with the subject, were introduced in 1858, and referred to a select 


committee. The resulting measure, however, which had the rare 
fortune to receive the sanction of the legislature, only deals with a 
tithe of the mischief—a tithe indeed which, had it existed by itself, 
would have been too contemptible to arrest in the least degree 
the attention of the legislature. It abrogates a few obsolete 
charters which had already fallen into desuetude. It establishes 
a council of medical education, and provides a registry, which in 
fact previously existed. All the real abuses the bill leaves in 
the same rank profusion in which they existed before. The 
chemist can still prescribe, and of course vends the cheapest of 
his articles at the highest price, as the essential ingredients of a 
cure. The apothecary, if registered as such in a book which 
nobody but the profession can consult, may practise as a 
physician, and write his name in blazing letters over his door to 
that effect. The druggist may still tamper with his drugs. The 
quack may still realize a rapid fortune by imposing his nostrums 
on the public as universal and palatable specifics for every dis- 
order; while the legitimate practitioner is obliged to emigrate, or 
to enter the police force, or to beg his bread. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to discover any one point in which the interests of 
the profession or the public have been advantaged by this bill. 
Tt would, however, be easy to show in what respects they have 
been injured by it. The young practitioner is victimized by 


“heavy fees for an organization which does not confer upon him 


the slightest benefit ; while the ingenuous portion of the public 


are more than ever exposed to the inroads of medical pretenders, 


who think because Parliament has not extinguished them, it has 
recognised their privilege to fill the churchyard with their victims, 
and to live on the destruction of others. 
We pass next to the Bribery Prevention Bill. There can be 
no doubt that this measure was aimed at a mischief which, more 
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than any other, corrodes the vitals of the constitution. Re- 
presentative institutions are a mockery if the electors are 
swayed in their choice of a candidate not by the nature of his 


principles, but by the length of his purse. If the difference of a 


few hundred pounds will instigate a borough to turn out a man 
of sterling character and ability, in order to make room for an 
empty-pated fop, the sooner we return to an arbitrary govern- 


-ment the better. It is singular that this evil has assumed alarm- 
-ing prevalency since the settlement of the Constitution in 1688 ; 
just as if sume principle, as soon as the Constitution was 
_settled, should have been at work to make the people prove them- 
-selves unworthy of it. But it is by no means singular that the 
-evil has increased in proportion to the number of government 


bills which have been passed to extinguish it; for political dis- 


-orders acquire a new impetus from the failure of the expedients 
_adopted to expel them, just as natural disorders become more 
.virulent when they have triumphed over the medicines resorted to 
for a cure. Before the reign of George II., bribery was little 
-heard of, and there was no statute directed against it. Since the 


reign of George II., the legislature has been inundated with 


-bribery bills ; and it seems as a necessary consequence that the 
-evil has rapidly progressed until, in our day, both have assumed 


such ample dimensions as to lead one to infer that the remedy has 
acted upon the disorder somewhat as gravitation upon falling 


. . bodies, in proportion to the mass and the inverse square of the 


distance. But the legislature, by no means disconcerted at the 
failure of its preceding efforts, determined at last to come to 
close gripe with the monster of corruption, and extinguish it for 
ever. So hot was the chase, that both Government and Oppo- 
sition vied with each other in the pursuit by introducing spe- 
cific bills, that, at all events, if the prey was not run down, each 


-might get the credit of being as eager as its rival in attempting 


to cleanse the country from the- effluvia of so foul an animal. 
The two measures were referred to a select committee; that of 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly being ultimately merged into the bill of the 
noble member for London. The measure was committed and re- 


committed : it exhausted the labours of an entire session. The 
Lords viewed the bill as so necessary that they suspended the 
orders of their House to pass it. And what has been the result ? 
Simply a renewed increase of the disorder. Where one member 


-Tuns the gauntlet of being unseated for the offence, there are a 


dozen now; and instead of one Sudbury or St. Albans having 
been got rid of by the enactment, a score of boroughs rise up to 


compete for the disgrace and dishonour of their name. 


There cannot be a doubt that the Bribery Prevention Bill of 
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1854 has proved as futile as the measures it was framed to con- 
solidate, and that the greater portion of the legislature could 
hardly have intended it to be otherwise. The striking out, on 
the reception of the report, of the only effective provision in the 
measure—that which bound members, upon taking their seat, to 
affirm upon oath that they had used no undue influence, and 
were cognisant of none having been exerted to secure their return 
—was sufficiently indicative that however severe they were in- 
clined to be with single cases of individual corruption, they were 
determined to leave the original reservoir in themselves perfectly 


free and unrestricted, to well forth its inexhaustible supplies in. 


whatever manner these were most likely to evade the law. Upon 
what ground can they punish the poor voter for taking the bribe, 
while they leave their own members perfectly unshackled in sup- 
plying the streams of corruption through paid agents, unless they 


adopt the Spartan notion of morality, that the turpitude of an- 


offence consists in its detection, but that the act itself is perfectly 
honourable so long as it is screened from the public eye. With 
such an understanding in the foreground, can we wonder that 
voters should be more greedy to be bribed than ever? Or that, 
at the election of certain boroughs, secret agents should be always 
dropping from the clouds, about whom, of course, neither the 
candidate or the election auditor knows anything, but who are ever 
ready, out of the purest patriotism, to disburse two or three 
thousand pounds to secure the return of the candidate with the 
worst principles and the weaker head. In fact, the source of 
electioneering corruption has wider ramifications than the public 
are aware of—has secret agencies and treasury-chests in the 
clubs ;—has religious committees, and levies pious contributions 
at district meetings ;—has a strong fount of corruption under the 
sacred seat of majesty itself. Even the Crown allows the Ministry, 
at a dissolution, no less a sum than 26,000/. to distribute among 
its party, for the purpose of securing their continuance in power.* 
Now no bill, we take it, can be effective which does not direct 
against these sources of corruption the engines of the law, and 
destroy all occasion for their exercise, by reducing the legitimate 
expenses of the candidate to the lowest possible amount. The 
bill, however, of Lord John Russell really acts in the opposite 
direction. By refusing to abrogate the decision of the election 
committees, which allow travelling expenses to the voter, and 
reasonable expenses on the road, it in reality opens a door to 
the widest corruption. Elections, we believe, under this act, have 

* George IIT., when the Grenvilles appealed to the country on account of the mon- 


arch’s difficuity with respect to Catholic emancipation, refused to grant the minis- 
try this support, which their predecessors had always enjoyed since the Revolution. 
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been much more expensive than before, for in addition to the 
charge of the election auditor, there are perquisites to outlying 
voters previously regarded as illegitimate, but which are sanc- 
tioned by the spirit of this bill. We are therefore fully justified 
in denouncing it as an imposing delusion, never intended to 
be effective, and in reality only provocative of the disorder it. 
professes to cure. 

The sessions of 1854 and 1856 were signalized, as indeed they 
were signalized by little else than, the passing of two bills to. 
reform the English Universities. These two bills had been pre- 
ceded by commissions, which issued enormous blue books, 
detailing all the grievances which three centuries of academical 
despotism had introduced into two of the richest seminaries in 
Europe. The colleges were convicted of regulating their studies 
by medieval standards. They were to be brought on abreast with 
the age. Instead of remaining the nurseries of a religious sect, 
they were to be. converted into national institutions. Means of 
access were to be multiplied, the professoriate to be revived, 
emoluments to be unrestricted by religious tests, tuition rendered - 
cheap and effective. These reforms were so long talked about, 
and so vehemently insisted upon, that the nation took the Whigs 
at their word. The only fear of the friends of the movement was, 
that in their reforming zeal the Whigs might demolish these. 
venerable fabrics altogether. They were urged to be moderate ; 
not to ply the hammer too swingingly. When to the utter dis- 
comfiture of their friends and the derision of their enemies, they 
issued these two bills which convicted them of the grossest char- 
latanerie, by uniting the largest amount of profession with the 
smallest amount of performance. All the old grievances which 
they had so loudly denounced were left to rankle in their former 
luxuriant profusion, with the exception of the exclusion of Non- 
conformists from the barren honour of a degree, and lest the 
withdrawal of this. barrier should be thought too tempting a boon, 
colleges were allowed to adopt such regulations as rendered it a 
nullity ; and though continuing their worthless system of public 
tuition, to increase its price threefold. Heads of houses, who had 
been advised to emigrate; soon found they could increase the 
revenues of their colleges and, with very few abatements, retain 
all their privileges. ‘The reactionary party, who had opposed 
the inquiries of the commissions with all their force, suddenly 
discovered they had been fighting against their own interests, and 
that what seemed to bea rabid attack upon their property, turned 
out a most friendly visitation, indeed one of the greatest pieces 
of good luck that providence could bestow upon them, inasmuch 
as it enabled them to postpone indefinitely everything like real 
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reform, and that, too, by the ingenious plan of filling their ex- 
chequers under the show of advancing the public interests. 
Instead of being compelled to do everything which they disliked, 
they found by these measures they were enabled to do everything 
which they desired. As a natural consequence, things have 
deteriorated at the universities even more than ever. The entries, 
which were to have swelled in number, have considerably fallen 
off. The Nonconformist will not have a degree, which, attained 
without honour is worthless, and which he cannot attain with 
honour without sacrificing his conscience. The new hostels 
which it was the main feature of these bills to introduce and to 
regulate, still remain, as they are ever likely to remain, chéteaux en 
Espagne. These measures, therefore, are perfectly impotent to 
attain the leading purpose they had in view; while, for the much 
larger object of converting these institutions from the mere 
farthing rushlights of a sect, into what they once were, the literary 
beacons of a hemisphere, the attempt is as idle as any attempt 
can be which endeavours to extend education by rendering it 
more costly and worthless, or to place it on a level with a pro- 
gressive future, by transmitting it from the present, bound in the 
swathing-bands and cerements of an antiquated past. 

In this catalogue of deceptive measures we of course cannot 
refuse a place to the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Assumption Act. That 
act, with the exception of the Common Law Procedure Bill 
introduced to amend a former bungling piece of legislation upon 
the same subject, was the only measure of importance that passed 
in the session of 1852, of which, indeed, it absorbed almost the ° 
entire portion. The parliament was supported, if not driven to 
the course it pursued, by the unanimous voice of the country. 
The Government commanded overwhelming majorities in favour 
of their measure. It was carried in triumph to the Lords as a 
sort of Palladium against a stealthy attack upon the liberties’ of 
the British people. The Queen came down in state, that so grand 
a measure might receive the royal assent in person, amid a flourish 
of trumpets and the significant sponsorship of the Garter King- 
at-Arms. The instrument was then, with due solemnity, trans- 
ferred to the Statute Book, where it has remained, as it must ever 
continue to remain, as useless and inoperative as if it had been so 
much waste paper. Now, we may fairly ask, to what has this 
nullification of the will of the British people been owing? The 
measure cannot have been ineffective from the absence of cases for 
prosecution. From ten thousand altars in Ireland, and from some 
eight or nine hundred in this country, pastorals are read three or 
four times annually, in which the clauses of the bill are publicly 
contravened,and the prohibited titles assumed before crowded con- 
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gregations, in somewhat flaunting defiance of the law. Why, then, 
has no prosecution issued under the act? simply on account of 
the insertion of a little clause, prohibiting the common informer 
from bringing an action without the consent of the chief law 
officer of the Crown, which consent, as it never has been obtained, 
nor is ever likely to be obtained, completely ties up the machinery 
ef the bill. By the adoption of this diminutive proviso, the 
whole labour of a protracted session has been thrown to the winds, 
and the bill upon which that labour was wasted turned out a 
solemn mockery, the mere brandishing of an idle sword uplifted in 
the eyes of the people to wound, but in the mind of the legislator 
never extended to strike. Indeed, we question whether the framers 
of the act, who made such an uproar about the necessity of its 
provisions, when it suited their purpose to gain political capital 
with the English people, have not themselves contravened, and 
are not in the constant habit of violating their own law, when 
they invite Dr. Denvir of Belfast, or that black gentleman— 
black in name and complexion, but not in nature—who extends. 
his crozier over Kildare and Leighlin, to dine at Dublin Castle. 
We arraign the ancient philosophers for duplicity in their esoteric 
and exoteric distinctions in the domain of morality, but our 
modern legislators are guilty of perpetrating far greater frauds 
in the domain of politics and religion. 

Perhaps next to the folly of meeting evils of colossal magni- 
tude by measures of colossal deception, is that of squandering 
the time of the Legislature upon subjects of a trifling character 
which signalizes the commencement of the epoch under review. 
We regret to say that the Bedford Whigs have shown themselves 
singular adepts in combining the two systems, though no class of 
statesmen had less need of this sort of policy than that group of 
which Lord John Russell is the head. Upon acceding to power: 
in 1847 they were strong even in the personal affection of their 
Sovereign. They had the good fortune, which seldom falls to the 
lot of the incoming ministry, to find a surplus of three millions 
in the Treasury. They had to confront no opposition. The Tory 
leaders, imitating the Grafton Whigs of ’92, had deserted their 
followers, and left them without chiefs. But the noble member: 
for London, instead of availing himself of that splendid oppor-. 
tunity to carry out some of those pet reforms which he always. 
coquets. with in opposition, disgracefully shirked every question 
of magnitude, appearing to think, as his predecessor had passed. 
no measures but bad ones, that the country would feel sufficiently 
gratified if he passed no measures at all. Having won his spurs 
by the passing of the Reform Acts, he thought, as the Duke of 
Wellington thought after Waterloo, that, when he laid his hand. 
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on the spoke-wheel, no matter whether the state vessel went back- 
ward or plunged round in a course of endless gyration, every- 
body would settle quietly down and take the stationary or retro- 
grade motion for progress, under the impression that, as long as 
the Bedford family and that little clique of mediocre statesmen 
with whom the Bedford family were connected, were at the helm, 
the laws of nature were fulfilled, and the functions of government 
discharged in obedience to the behests of the highest political 
sagacity. For five years the country passively submitted itself to 
this delusion. They were years of great social emergencies. 
At home a great commercial crisis swept some of the oldest 
mercantile houses into dust. Ireland was devastated by a famine, 
and excited by an incipient rebellion. Every throne in Europe 
was shaken by political convulsions. Yet our Administration 
concerned itself in this hurricane with measures so trivial as 
hardly to have commanded the attention of an aldermanic council 
of a third-rate borough. If the reader will turn over any chronicle 
of legislation during the eventful years which began with the 
Sonderbund war and ended with the inauguration of the French 
empire, years in which a gigantic collision of great principles 
shook the world, and the most crying social abuses called for re- 
medies at home, he will find some such account as this :-— 


‘16th April. Brick Duties Bill read a second time. House went 
into Committee on Cruelty to Animals Prevention Bill; the dog-cart 
clause struck out. Protection of Women Bill reada third time and passed. 

‘17th April. Smoke Nuisance Bill advanced a stage. Sir George 
Grey obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Petty Larceny 
Act. Game Certificate for Killing Hares Bill read a first time. Chim- 
ney Sweepers Act reported ; a new clause proposed. 

‘21st April. Irish Fever Bill in Committee. House counted out at 
six o’clock. 

‘22nd April. Nuisances Removal and Prevention Bill read a second 
time. Dublin Police Bill referred to a Select Committee. Leave given 
to introduce the Irish Loan Fund Institution Bill. Motion for the pub- 
lication of the Report of the Select Committee upon Ceylon ; Minister 
threatened to resign if adopted.’ 


In this manner the attention of the Legislature was absorbed 
by the Russell Cabinet in a game of push-pin, while the highest 
interests of the nation—the very solvency of its credit, the dig- 
nity of its foreign relations—were staked upon the cast of a die. 
Abroad the Minister could see nothing important but a petty 
riot in an Indian factory settlement, which he took so much to 
heart as to stake the existence of his Cabinet upon it. If, how-. 
ever, he escaped death upon Ceylon, it was only to encounter it 
upon the substitution of the word general for local in the preamble 
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of an obscure Militia Act. History can furnish us with many 
examples of the governors of nations, when the interests of their 
kingdom were jeopardized, betaking themselves to pleasures and 
drowning their cares with joy. Edward III. forgot himself in 
the caresses of Alice Peerce while the Scots were marauding his 
cities, just as our Charles sat down to a game of whist with the 
Duchess of Portsmouth when the Dutch were burning Chatham. 
But the Russell Ministry were guilty of the unique folly of meet- 
ing the greatest political conjunctures with the most Liliputian 
measures. When a ship is reduced to irremedial straits by a 
tempest, the sailors are said, having given up all work, to spend 
their last hours in heedless revelry. But the Russell Ministry 
sought to outride a ferocious tempest by measures which could 
not have had the slightest influence upon the motion of the state 
vessel during acalm. ‘They busied themselves with the paltriest 
schemes, taking in a small reef-sail here, and adjusting a cord- 
tackle there, when they were assailed by a terrific hurricane, and 
every wave threatened to engulf the sinking ship. Such a petti- 
fogging administration in such turbulent times England never 
saw before. It is to be hoped, for the safety of the commonwealth, 
that such a pettifogging administration, least of all in such tur- 
bulent times, England may never see again. 

Of course, a somnolent government is always accompanied with 
its own remedy in that certain extinction which its indolence 
never fails to ensure. But the country has no protection against 
deceptive legislation, and it frequently happens the minister is 
obliged to succumb to it, forced by the hard necessity which the 
present forms of Parliament entail upon him, and the obligation 
he is under of making a show of legislation when the reality is 
not in his power. The most salutary measure, no matter how- 
ever strongly supported in the Parliament or in the country, 
generally encounters a small group of foes, and the number of 
opportunities which the present complicated forms of the House 
present of obstructingits progress, or of introducing fresh clauses 
to nullify and restrict its provisions, renders it perfectly easy for 
any compact and vigilant faction to reduce any measure they 
oppose to the shadow of its former self, if they do not pare it 
down until it becomes absolutely worthless. It is the boast of 
the House of Commons, since the Reform Act, that it represents 
every interest in the country ; and it is just because it represents 
every interest that the obliteration of any given grievance, by the 
passing of a sterling measure of reform, has come to be regarded 
in.the light of one of those miracles we cannot look for more 
than once in a century. For no nuisance can be dealt with with- 
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out treading on the interests of some class; and if the represen- 
tatives of that class cannot defeat the measure obnoxious to their 
party, by procrastinations and delays, they lie in ambuscade, and 
choose their opportunity, when the bill is weakly supported in 


Committee, to pounce upon their prey, and deprive it of some of 


its principal provisions. These tactics are aided by the animosity 
of the Opposition, who are always endeavouring to defeat the 
measures of Government, that at the end of the session they may 
hold up to the indignation of the country that legislative barren- 
ness which has been produced by their own instrumentality. Now, 
no mere simplification of the rules of the House would meet the 
abuse referred to. A measure must be considered in detail as 
well as debated as a whole. But we would have the clauses of a 
measure divided into principal and secondary ; and make it im- 
perative, when discussed in Committee, that the principal clauses 
should not be modified by new clauses, or rescinded without a 
majority of two-thirds of the House following the proposer into 
the lobby. After the House has in full conclave given its assent 
at the second reading to the principle of a measure, we would not 
have that vote upon slight grounds set aside. 

We hold it as essential that, after the Constitution has under- 
gone any material change, the forms of legislative procedure should 
undergo revision with a view to adapt them to the altered state 
of things; otherwise we commit the absurdity of retaining the 
old harness after we have altered the team, or of using the old gear 
when the machinery to which that gear applied has undergone a 
sweeping modification. If it was an anachronism of a fearful 
character in those who drew up the Bill of Settlement, to leave 
the forms of procedure exactly as they were under James II., it 
is a still more fearful anachronism, after our experience of the 
additional changes of the reform acts, to continue the same folly. 
Before 1832, the proceedings of the Legislature were not half so 
protracted, or so wearisome, or so fruitless as they are at present.. 
Even debates upon the most engrossing topics were seldom ad 
journed. A field-night consisted merely of a gladiatorial combat 
between some five or six favoured individuals. But now, owing 
to the extinction of the pocket-borough system, and the represen- 
tation of the large towns, nearly every member feels the expe- 
diency of keeping himself before his constituency by addressing 
the House on every important occasion. The change which has 
come over the House with regard to the rapid and universal pub- 
licity awarded to the statements .of the idlest speaker, would of 
itself have sufficed to produce the flood of inane verbosity with 
which the country is periodically inundated, and to make thirty 
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speak where only one spoke before.* The consequence is, that 
every day the House is becoming more of a huge debating 
society and less of a legislative assembly. The minister begins 
to think he has performed a feat if, amid all this wilderness of 
loquacity, he can vote the estimates and get through the supplies 
before the middle of August. Legislation, if attempted at all 
upon a scale commensurate with the wants of society, has either 
to be abandoned at its middle stage, or is consummated in a 
manner which defeats its own purposes. The progress of society 
is impeded. That institution, which not only ought to provide 
for its wants, but to guide its energies into new paths and open 
out new fields for their exercise, in reality blocks the way. 

If man were a stationary animal; were he one of that tribe 
of insects which spring into life every summer and find no 
heritage, and which cease to exist in the autumn and leave no 
memorials of their race, then the plan of governing him by simply 
making provision for his passing yearly wants would not be 
out of place. But unfortunately we have a future, and are 
connected by a thousand traditions with the past. Our fore- 
fathers have bequeathed to us the rich inheritance of a progres- 
sive civilization based upon free institutions. What we have 
received we are bound to transmit, if not improved, at least in no 
worse a state than that in which we found it, otherwise, like a 
debased heir, we shame the past by committing our posterity to 
a retrograde future. We are afraid that is destined to be our 
case. In former times, when the public were harassed by mono- 
polists, or victimized by fraudulent vendors or regal exactions, . 
they found in Parliament speedy and effective redress for their 
grievances. But now the spirit which animated these grievances 
has transmigrated to other quarters, and from its legal holdings. 
defies all the cornucopia of statesmanship. That Parliament 
which was once so-chary of the national purse, and so stout in its 
attack upon public marauders, is now fast doubling its system 
of taxation, and abdicating its remedial functions. The evils 
which are perpetually arising from the fluctuating tide of new 
social adjustments are left to blacken the otherwise promising 
foreground of the future with their corrosive mass, while of the 
Legislature which ought to provide a remedy nothing is left but 
the expensive forms,—terribly increased in cost as they have be- 
come more obstructive, to mock the nation with an appearance of 
business when all the reality of it has passed away. 

* Sismondi, who paid as much attention to our Constitution as any foreigner since 
De Lolme, liberal though he was, when he saw the practical working of the Reform 
Act, expressed his belief that England, to right herself, would have to return to the 


old system.—Etudes sur les Constitutions des Peuples Libres, vol. i. p. 155. He 
does not appear to have had the remotest conception where the real mischief lay. 
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Now, it is because we are the strong advocates of representative 
institutions that we are desirous this state of things should not 
continue. With representative institutions are combined our 
only hope of a progressive future, of a release from those evils 
which make life 1 burden to most of us, of those scarecrows of 
the past which still act like a nightmare on humanity. Representa- 
tive institutions, we believe, are destined to conduct man to that 
Pisgah of political territory never dreamt of but in the reveries 
of the philosophic statesman, when every labourer shall sit at rest 
under the fruit-of his own fig-tree ; when no man shall seek work 
and not find it; when gaunt armies and grinding taxation shall 
cease; when the meanest craftsman shall be impressed with a 
sense of the responsibilities, as well as in possession of the know- 
ledge attaching to his sphere ; when there shall be sympathy and 
brotherhood not only between alienated classes, but between hos- 
tile nations. It is because we believe such is the splendid destiny 
these institutions have in store for us, that we are desirous to 
free that assembly which has always been regarded as their model 
from those trammels which impair its past glory and destroy its 
present utility. With the House of Commons absolutely dead, 
the world might get on well enough. It would remember its 
ancient renown, and be stimulated to frame institutions of an 
analogous character. But a House of Commons absolutely fetid, 
evincing no activity but in levying taxes and stultifying its own 
proceedings, is a spectacle which the world could ill bear at any 
time, but never less so than at present, when Europe, from the 
gulf of Borysthenes to the shore of the Adriatic is arraying 
itself in arms in order to contest the supremacy of that form of 
government of which it is the chief. Ifthe scarf of liberty is to 
be proudly borne in that contest, it behoves the model of those 
assemblies in whose cause it is worn, to brighten her already 
waning lustre, by rejecting the incumbrances which have reduced 
her to a state of decrepitude, and show herself the hope instead of 
the despair of the human race. 
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1V.—Fuaithful for Ever. By Coventry Patrmorr. John W. 
Parker and Son. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore has been a close student of the affec- 
tions, especially of the affections between the sexes. He penetrates 
the mazes of feeling in such relations, and what he apprehends 
clearly, he can often express beautifully and forcibly. Great is 
the difference in this respect between the lover, and the poet who 
describes him. The true lover makes love more by dumb show 
than by words, more unconsciously than consciously. He does 
nothing so awkwardly as the thing which, above all things, he 
wishes to do best. In such things, deep passion and smooth 
speech do not go together. But it is otherwise with the poet, 
he is merely an artist in this department. His business is to de- 
lineate. The disturbing forces which belong to such experiences 
he has felt; but at present they are before him, not within him ; 
and he can with calmness observe their evolutions, their fitful 
lights and shadows, fixing them upon his page, as the artist fixes 
the fleeting clouds and the ‘turbulent sea upon his canvas. It is 
truly work for an artist to show, not only how the lover looks at 
his mistress, but how, through her, he learns to look upon him- 
self, upon all people, and all things.- His world is, for the time, 
his own world, with all the reasonable or unreasonable that may 
be in it. 

The form into which Mr. Patmore has thrown his theme is not, 
we think, a happy one. The volume consists of a series of letters 
in rhyme. Nothing can be more removed from our idea of the 
ease and nature proper to a good letter, than the art and elabora- 
tion proper to good poetry. Mr. Patmore’s correspondents write 
to each other in a style of such studied subtlety and finished 
beauty, as would be deemed strange, very strange, were any of our 
friends so to address us. Here and there, indeed, as if this de- 
parture from nature were beginning to be felt, we have, in verse, 
as plain prose as can be written, even in the case of persons who 
in the next page take us far into the Fairy land of poetry. But 
even this is not so much a relief as a mistake. Such alternations 
of differences, if not of opposites, come upon us like discord, and 
never unity. We can excuse the prose of one of the corre- 
spondents, who is supposed to be only capable of feeling poetry, 
and not of writing it. Some of her prose is indeed prosaic. 

The mother of Frederick Graham writes to him to caution him 
against becoming enamoured of his high-born, accomplished, and 
beautiful cousin, Honoria Churchill. But the caution comes too 
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late ; and when he would make his overture, he finds that he has 
just been anticipated by another. Some time passes, and his 
heart is still sad and desolate ; but he has a void in him which 
woman's love only can fill. He will never again look to win a 
woman of the type of Honoria Churchill. He looks, as men have 
often done, in such circumstances, much lower. Here is his 
account of what happened :— 


‘My Love, past all conceiving lost, 
A change seem’d good, at any cost, 
From lonely, stupid, silent grief, 
Vain, objectless, beyond relief, 
And like a sea-fog settled dense 
On fancy, feeling, thought, and sense. 
I grew so idle, so despised 
Myself, my powers, by her unprized ; 
Honouring my post, but nothing more ; 
And lying, when I lived on shore, 
So late of mornings ; sharp tears stream’d 
For such slight cause,—if only gleam’d, 
Remotely, sorrowfully bright, 
On clouded eves at sea, the light 
Of English headlands in the sun,— 
That soon I deem’d ’twere better done 
To lay this poor, complaining wraith 
Of unreciprocated faith ; 
And so, with heart still bleeding quick, 
But strengthen’d by the comfort sick 
Of knowing that she could not care, 
I turn’d my back on my despair ; 
And told our chaplain’s daughter, Jane,— 
A dear, good Girl, who saw my pain, 
And spoke as if she pitied me,— 
How glad and thankful I should be 
If some kind woman, not above 
Myself in rank, would give her love 
To one that knew not how to woo. 
Whereat she, without more ado, 
Blush’d, spoke of love return’d, and closed 
With what I meant to have proposed.’ 


This ‘ dear good girl,’ who saw his pain, was small in figure, 
plain in features, homely in manners, and scarcely at all educated ; 
but she becomes the wife of the handsome, cultured, and gentle- 
manly Frederick Graham. And as years pass on, and children 
come, and the loving wife naturally and wisely assimilates herself, 
as far as she may, to her lordly husband, the husband is sup- 
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‘posed to find as much of happiness as was possible in his cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, if this bit of history be intended to teach, that what 
Frederick Graham did, it would be wise for others, if subject 
to the same experience, to do, we must be excused in expressing 
our strong dissent from, such inspiration. In love affairs, such 
revulsions of feeling are common. Men and women are dis- 
appointed in quarters where they had hoped that geniality would 
conduce to happiness ; and, in their wounded sadness, they become 
reckless, and ready to accept almost anything that may come 
in their way. But, for one marriage of this description that ends 
happily, there are many which become a perpetuated misery. 
Graham’s mother, as if by a prophetic foresight, cautioned him 
against this danger in the following beautiful lines :— 


* Will it content your wife that you 
Should pine for love in love’s embrace, 
Because you’ve known a prouder grace ; 
Disturb with inward sighs your rest, 
Because, though good, she’s not the best ; 
Her acts of fondness almost shun, 
Because they are handsomer meant than done ? 
You would, you think, be just and kind, 
And keep your counsel! You will find 
You cannot such a secret keep. 
*T will out, like murder, in your sleep ; 
A touch will tell it, though, for pride, 
She may her better knowledge hide ; 
And, while she accepts love’s make-believe, 
You'll twice despise what you’d deceive.’ 


Let the disappointed, say we, be patient, not rash. The cases 
are few in which the influences of the future are not powerful 
enough to reconcile the heart to the experiences of the past. 
Time may not bring more romance, but it may bring more 
reality, more wisdom, and more of the happy fruit that should 
come from wisdom. 

But enough of the story. What of the poetry? One com- 
plaint even here we have still to make. The metre which Mr. 
Patmore has chosen is not to our taste. There is an abrupt 
monotonous tone about it which is not pleasant, and the poet has: 
made it much less agreeable than it might have been, by so fre- 
quently ending a line with the first word, or words, of a sentence 
which is to have its conclusion somewhere below, but where you 
mnst not attempt to guess—you must wait and see. Here is an 
example of what we mean :— 
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‘A wonder! Ere these lines were dried, 
Vaughan and my Love, his ten-days’ Bride, 
Became my guests. I look’d, and, lo, 

In beauty soft as is the snow 

And powerful as the avalanche, 

She lit the deck. The Heav’n-sent chance! 
She smiled, surprised. They came to see 
The ship, not thinking to meet me. 

At infinite distance she’s my day! 

What then to him? Howbeit they say 
*Tis not so sunny in the sun 

But men might live cool lives thereon !’ 


Surely, with a little effort, sound and sense might be made to 
‘go more musically together than in such lines. Poetry in this 
form can never be popular. It does not come as from the harp. 
It does not address itself to the natural ear, but to an artificial 
one. And as the artificial are the few, so the admirers of such 
poetry will be the few. It is quite open to a poet to conform him- 
self to a conventional and passing taste in this manner, but he 
must bear the costs. It is due, however, to Mr. Patmore to say, 
that the passages are many in which the cadence is unbroken, and 
the beautiful thought is wedded to harmonious verse. Take the 
following description of Honoria, as she appeared in her lover's 
eyes in that interview which told him that his hope was vain :— 


‘When half my precious hour was gone, 
She rose to greet a Mr. Vaughan ; 
And, as the image of the moon 
Breaks up, within some still lagoon 
That feels the soft wind suddenly, 

Or tide fresh flowing from the sea, 
And turns to giddy flames that go 
Over the water to and fro, 

Thus, when he took her hand to-night, 
Her lovely gravity of light 

Was scatter’d into many smiles 

And flattering weakness.’ 


Hardly less distinguished by care, and polish, and artistic 
power, is the description which poor Graham gives of his success- 
ful rival :— 


‘*Twas but to see him to be sure 
That choice for her remain’d no more ! 
His brow, so gaily clear of craft ; 
His wit, the timely truth that laugh’d 
To find itself so well express’d ; 
His words, abundant yet the best ; 
NO. LXV. L 
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His spirit, of such handsome show 

You saw not that his looks were so ; 
His bearing, prospects, birth, all these 
Might well, with small suit, greatly please ; 
How greatly, when she saw arise 

The reflex sweetness of her eyes 

In his, and every breath defer 

Humbly its bated life to her ; 

Whilst power and kindness of command, 
Which women can no more withstand 
Than we their grace, were still unquell’d, 
And force and flattery both compell’d 
Her softness !’ 


Not less true to nature is this account of the manner in which 
his own deep love seemed to impede rather than help his suit :— 


‘Say I'm worthy. I 
Grew, in her presence, cold and shy. 
It awed me, as an angel’s might 
In raiment of reproachful light. 
Her gay looks told my sombre mood 
That what’s not happy is not good ; 
And, just because ’twas life to please, 
Death to repel her, truth and ease 
Deserted me ; I strove to talk, 
And stammer’d foolishness ; my walk 
Was like a drunkard’s ; once she took 
My arm ; it stiffen’d, ached, and shook ; 
I guess’d her thought, and could have dropp’d ; 
The streams of life within me stopp'd. 
A likely wooer !’ 


Lovers, when their path has proved anything but smooth, are 
given to meditate on human life, and their heart often rebels 
sternly against the mysteries of existence. Graham, while the 
fever of his soul is upon him, betrays at times a scorn of man, 
and a temper little dutiful towards God, very much in the 
manner of men when they find that the world cannot be made to 
bend to their liking. But we prefer passages in which a 
brighter and a wiser mood is shown. Here is a description of 
the feeling of the British seaman when the good ship brings him 
once more within sight of our island home :— 


‘ Yonder, at last, the glad sea roars 
Along the sacred English shores ! 
There lies the lovely land I know, 
Where men and women lordliest grow ; 
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There peep the roofs where more than kings 
Postpone state cares to country things, 
And many a gay queen simply tends 

The babes on whom the world depends ; 
There curls the wanton cottage smoke 

Of him that drives but bears no yoke ; 
There laughs the realm where low and high 
Are lieges to society, 

And life has all too wide a scope, 

Too free a prospect for its hope, 

For any private good or ill, 

Except dishonour, quite to fill ? 


But this return of Graham to England closes a stage in his 
career. He learns that Honoria is married, has reason to think 
her happily married, and struggles to. persuade himself that the 
thing which has happened is the best, and that he should be con- 
tent and even joyous. But his wise mother knows him better 
than he knows himself, and depicts his danger with the delicate 
truthfulness of a woman’s heart. As we have said, she does 
so in vain. Her letter does not reach him until he has taken 
the very course against which she would have guarded him. 


Here are some of the gentle admonitions which were thus cast 
as to the winds ;— 


‘Then wait the mood 
In which a woman may be woo'd 
Whose thoughts and habits are too high 
For honour to be flattery ; 
And such would surely not allow 
The suit that you could proffer now. 
Her equal yoke would sit with ease ; 
It might, with wearing, even please, 
(Not with a better word to move 
The indignant loyalty of love !) 
She would not mope when you were gay, 
For want of knowing aught to say ; 
Nor vex you with unhandsome waste 
Of thoughts ill-timed and words ill-placed ; 
Nor hold small things for duties small, 
(This brands ill-breeding most of all,) 
But, gilding uses with delight, 
And comprehending nature right, 
Would mend or veil each weaker part 
With some sweet supplement of art. 


Graham has his way of satisfying himself that he has done 
right, and his ethics are such as to allow him to suppose that he 
L2 
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may innocently retain the mystical homage with which he regards 
Honoria, along with the feeling of another and less ethereal kind 
that binds him to his wife. He touches on this delicate topic 
in the following lines :— 


And, trust me, Mother, I and Jane 
Suit one another well. My gain 

Is very great in this good wife, 

To whom I’m bound, for natural life, 
By hearty faith, yet crossing not 

My faith towards—I know not what! 
As to the ether is the air, 

Is her good to Honoria’s fair ; 

One place is full of both, yet each 
Lies quite beyond the other’s reach 
And recognition. Star and star, 
Rays crossing, closer rivals are, 
Sequester’d in their separate spheres. 
And now, except some casual tears, 
The old grief lives not. If you say, 
Am I contented? Yea and nay! 
For what's base but content to grow 
With less good than the best we know # 
But think me not from sense withdrawn 
By passion for a hope that’s gone, 

So far as to forget how much 

A woman is, as merely such, 

To man’s affection. 


This is not a very satisfactory exposition or ending of matters. 
But in the following lines a little more light breaks on the philo- 
sophy and religion which a man may learn when he has entered 
the school of such experiences :— 


‘Do not mar 
For me your peace! My health is high. 
The proud possession of mine eye 
Departed, 1 am much like one 
Who had by haughty custom grown 
To think gilt rooms, and spacious grounds, 
Horses, and carriages, and hounds, 
Fine linen, and an eider bed 
As much his need as daily bread, 
And honour of men as much or more ; 
Till, strange misfortune smiting sore, 
His pride all goes to pay his debts, 
A lodging anywhere he gets, 
And takes his wife and child thereto 
Weeping, and other relics few, 
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Allow’d, by them that seize his pelf, 
As precious only to himself. 

But, soon, kind compensations, all 
Unlook’d for, ease his cruel fall ; 

The sun still shines; the country green 
Has many riches, poorly seen 

From blazon’d coaches; grace at meat 
Goes well with thrift in what they eat ; 
And there’s amends for much bereft 

In better thanks for much that’s left.’ 


In our modern poetry there is a much deeper and wiser teaching 
than in the poetry of the age of Byron and Scott. It is in this 
respect, and in the nice presentation of the more subtle and pro- 
found forms of thought, that poets like Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Patmore have a ground of their own. But we hold our modern 
seers to be greatly inferior to the last generation in real bardic 
power. Their verse has not the ring of the true metal in any- 
thing like the same high tone and bounding continuity. They 
have thought, refinement, fancy—but the fire! Where is that? 
Their metres are often such that they seem to have been devised 
for the purpose of marring poetry rather than making it; and the 
example of Wordsworth has taught them to confound prose with 
poetry in a manner which the whim or fashion of the hour may 
tolerate and admire, but which certainly will not meet with 
acquittal before the permanent tribunal of taste. In literature, 
tastes vary almost as much as in millinery, especially in poetry. 
But there are clear landmarks between poetry and prose, and the 
poet who disregards them will do so at the peril of his reputation 
in the future, whatever may be its fate in the present. The field 
of poetry began to expand nobly with the appearance of Cowper, 
and the extent in which art has been made to give place to nature, 
since that time, is patent to every one. But in many respects 
our recent poetry has deteriorated, both in its forms, and in the 
taste which governs it. We have great pleasure in citing the 
following description of asummer thunderstorm from the pages of 
Mr. Patmore. It is a picture from one who has seen and observed 
what he paints :— 


‘ And now a cloud, bright, huge, and calm, 
Rose, doubtful if for bale or balm ; 
O’ertoppling crags, portentous towers 
Appear’d at beck of viewless powers 
Along a rifted mountain range. 
Untraceable and swift in change, 

Those glittering peaks, disrupted, spread 
To solemn bulks, seen overhead ; 
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The sunshine quench’d, from one dark form 
Fumed the appalling light of storm. 
Straight to the zenith, black with bale, 
The Gipsies’ smoke rose deadly pale ; 
And one wide night of hopeless hue 
Hid from the heart the recent blue. 
And soon, with thunder crackling loud, 
A flash within the formless cloud 
Show’d vague recess, projection dim, 
Lone sailing rack, and shadowy rim. 

* * 


Now 
A blast made all the woodland bow ; 
Against the whirl of leaves and dust 
Kine dropp’d their heads ; the tortured gust 
Jagg’d and convulsed the ascending smoke 
To mockery of the lightning’s stroke. 
The blood prick’d, and a blinding flash 
And close, co-instantaneous crash 
Humbled the soul, and the rain all round 
Resilient dimm’d the whistling ground, 
Nor. flagg’d in force from first to last, 
Till, sudden as it came, ’twas past, 
Leaving a trouble in the copse 
Of brawling birds and tinkling drops. 
Change beyond hope! Far thunder faint 
Mutter’d its vast and vain complaint, 
And gaps and fractures fringed with light 
Show’d the sweet skies, with squadrons bright 
Of cloudlets glittering calm and fair 
Through gulfs of calm and glittering air. 


Only a true poet could give us such verse ; and we only regret 
that so much which is not poetry should be mixed up with it. 


Art. V.—Zhe Past and Future of British Relations with China. 
By Captain OsBory. Blackwood and Sons. 


ENGLISH commerce with China is worth 22,000,000I. annually. 
From tea alone, an annual revenue is derived over 5,000,000U. 
_ In alliance with France, we have sent thither the largest army and 

fleet that have ever visited her shores; and consequences of great 
moment are likely to result from the present war. It would be 
premature to offer an opinion as to what these may be; but we 
are sure they will be important, both to the Chinese and our- 
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selves. China, in spite of its distance in the far East, and the 
differences in climate, language, and race, enters largely into our 
politics, commerce, and religious hopes. It is on these accounts 
desirable that we should take a more practical view of the cha- 
racter of the Chinese than we have been wont to do. 

The opinions of a passing traveller, or a temporary resident 
in any country, are not worth much; at least, they need to be 
corrected by a longer experience than a casual visit can pos- 
sibly afford. What is here given from personal observation, 
will, it is hoped, not be unacceptable to the readers of the British 
Quarterly. The writer has had good opportunities of knowing 
the people of China, and the working of their institutions ; he, 
therefore, is not about to report from others, but to describe, 
from his own knowledge, some of the more remarkable points 
connected with their national character, education, language, and 
present condition. 

In judging of the Chinese mind and character, it is desirable 
to make the following preliminary remarks, viz., that our state of 
civilization, before and up to the reign of (Queen Elizabeth, was 
not such as history can record with much satisfaction ; and that 
our present superior social position is mainly to be attributed to 
the elevating influence of a free Christianity (more especially 
since the Reformation), and to the prevalence of sound religious 
teaching, with other advantages peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
These things, duly considered, ought to modify the unfavourable 
opinions we naturally adopt concerning the Chinese. For, while 
our progress, especially during the last three hundred years, has 
been very great, China is now much as it was two thousand years 
ago. lt presents the unique spectacle of a nation that has ad- 
vanced to a certain stage of knowledge and civilization, and there 
stopping, or rather retrograding, for the human mind can never 
stand still. What is the explanation of this wonderful fact 
acknowledged by the Chinese themselves, it is not easy to say ; but 
their abject deference to the superior wisdom of their ancient sages 
and moralists—their extreme veneration for old customs—their 
dislike to all innovation, especially when it comes from foreign 
- countries—the discouragement to free exercise of thought on any- 
thing that is not manifestly useful—and last, though not least, 
the arrogance and conceit of the national character—these, to- 
gether, will partly account for this arrest of their social, mental, 
and moral impulses ; although they certainly possess good intel- 
ligence, proverbial ingenuity, and general education. ‘They have 
‘ attained, it is believed, a higher position in general security of 
‘life and property, in the arts of industry, and a greater degree 
“of general literary intelligence, than any other heathen nation 
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‘that ever existed.’ What is now wanted to raise them to the 
position they should hold in the scale of nations, is not merely 
science and education as taught in our schools (though these are 
needed), but the liberalizing and elevating influence of a pure 
Christianity. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of the Chinese, 
is the wonderful influence which the writings of Confucius have 
exerted for upwards of twenty centuries upon so many millions 
in China. They are the basis of its laws and institutions ; and 
they have moulded, in an unprecedented manner, the mind and 
character of a whole nation. With the exception of our own 
sacred Scriptures, there is nothing analogous to it in the history 
of man. It cannot, therefore, be considered uninteresting to 
inquire who was Confucius, and what is the secret of his philo- 
sophy that has influenced the destinies of myriads ? 

He was born in the northern province of Shan-tung, about 550 
years before the Christian era. He had 3070 disciples, of whom 
72 were conspicuous, and called worthy men. He taught, 
says one of the literati, ‘on four great subjects :—Ist. Polite 
‘ literature, including decorum, poetry, and music ; 2nd. Conduct, 
‘ or the practice of virtue and benevolence; 3rd. Fidelity, or the 
‘ discharge of every duty ; and 4th. Sincerity, or strict integrity 
‘ without deceit; good practical truths, and not things that were 
‘mysterious and recondite; hence, though he often spoke of 
‘regulating the heart and disciplining the senses, he did not 
‘ exhort men to worship or pray to the gods; nor did he ever dis- 
‘ course upon them, or on supernatural events, &c. The writings 
that Confucius compiled and edited are the famous ancient books 
known by the title of the ‘ Five Classics.’ His immediate fol- 
lowers composed four other books, which are mainly digests of 
his own views and sayings, and called, by way of eminence, the 
‘Four Books.’ These nine volumes contain those principles of 
political economy and ethics, explained and amplified by a host of 
commentators, which have exerted a most astonishing influence 
upon the Chinese mind. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are names familiar to every 
school in Europe; but the moral legislator of China and the 
surrounding countries, though only born a little earlier than 
these distinguished men, is scarcely regarded with any interest. 
But in his own country, he and his long line of descendants 
(more than 11,000 males are now alive, bearing his name, being 
one of the oldest families in the world,) have received the highest 
honours from the Sovereigns of China; and by the literati his 
name and writings are held in the greatest possible respect. He 
seems to have been considered too good to be placed among the 
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long list of deified beings; but his image, or some representation 
of the sage, is found in every college and school of the empire, 
before which every scholar performs a daily act of obeisance. 
To study, in fact, his books, to repeat memoriter his lessons, to 
enunciate and explain his doctrines, constitutes the profession of 
letters in China. Those who know and expound them best at 
the public examinations are rewarded with honour, emolument, 
and office. So far well; but it may be asked, wherein consists 
the great secret of his influence over his countrymen, even up 
to the present day. The explanation probably lies in these two 
things—lIst. The adaptation of his teaching to man’s moral 
instincts of right and wrong, showing that the cause of virtue is 
the best and wisest for man to follow, and that the root of all 
virtue is the practice of filial piety. 2ndly. A family (in his 
view) is a prototype of the nation; the patriarch of the family 
represents the emperor, and the well-ordered family, the empire ; 
and the principles of depéndence and subordination of children 
to their parents, and inferiors to superiors, &c., is the moving 
spring of his whole system. It is this peculiar_feature of his 
doctrines that has made Confucius such a favourite with all the 
governments of China. Its rulers soon perceived the security 
the adoption and diffusion of these doctrines would give their 
sway. They therefore early embodied them into their laws and 
institutions, and by having these instilled into the youthful mind 
by the teachers of schools, they have become the basis of moral 
sentiment throughout the Chinese empire, and have served to 
hold together the largest associated population in the world. 
Benevolence, uprightness, politeness, wisdom, fidelity, and the 
duties of the human relations are clearly enforced by the Con- 
fucian ethics upon all classes of the people; and no doubt their 
general tendency is good. They teach men to avoid the prac- 
tice of evil, and to be virtuous, because it is proper, seemly, and 
will prove in the end to be advantageous. But every one 
acquainted with the human heart can at once realize how in- 
operative a system of morals must be which acknowledges no 
Divine authority or need of a Divine influence, and which, 
though it may appeal to the moral sense of right and wrong, 
yet has no scheme of rewards or punishments to stimulate to 
virtue and to deter from vice. Mere education and a wise regard 
to self-interest (which is the great panacea of Chinese moralists 
for human infirmity) is not likely to be of great potency in 
making men really virtuous. And this is just the state of the 
case. Here is a system of moral philosophy which, by reason of 
its general practical utility, and the patronage of government, 
has given a tone to society in China; but it has failed in a great 
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measure to make its people virtuous. It does not touch the 
heart. It is simple cold duty; do this and that, and you will 
enjoy inward peace and satisfaction. In theory it is beautiful, 
as far as it goes; but there is a fearful falling off in practice. 
The insincerity, deceit, mendacity, general immorality, cruelty, 
and frequent acts of injustice, both among the officers of govern- 
ment and all classes of the people, afford sufficient evidence that 
the teachings of their venerated sage, together with the aid of 
moral aphorisms, so frequently seen suspended on scrolls and 
tablets, and the reading of imperial maxims in the public courts, 
after all, exert very little power upon the heart and conscience, 
and must be pronounced in this respect a great failure. If the 
prejudices and pride of officers of government and the literati 
were less intense, they might have learnt ere this the need of a 
Divine revelation; but they will scarcely hear of any comparison 
being instituted between their inimitable Confucius and the 
Great One who spake as never man spake. 

But, not to do them injustice, we are ready to acknowledge 
that we have seen some interesting traits in the national cha- 
racter of the Chinese; for example, the dutiful attention fre- 
quently shown by sons to aged parents, anticipating their every 
want ; the general respect manifested to those who possess any 
learning; a scholar has a status in society which commands 
deference to his opinions, and he takes precedence of any other 
class; their urbanity and politeness to each other. There is an 
absence of incivility and rudeness from superiors to inferiors. 
A word of scorn to parents or old persons, like that applied to 
Elisha, is never tolerated for a moment ; and striking them would 
be considered the greatest crime. Doubtless much of the Chinese 
politeness is insincere, but, whether it is so or not, courtesy is 
certainly carried into every-day life. 

The claims of kindred are really better understood in China 
than in England. The Chinese are culpably insensible to the 
wants and woes of their fellow-citizens ; yet, in meeting the neces- 
sities, and helping the difficulties of relations and friends, they 
might read a lesson of kindness to many a son or brother in this 
kingdom. 

We also think that, though the Chinese cannot be called a 
moral people, yet there are, it is believed, many who strive to 
live virtuous lives ; and, as a nation, they are in advance, both 
morally and intellectually, of any other pagan nation that we are 
acquainted with. 

The peculiar government of this marvellous country is a subject 
that demands more than a passing notice. The supreme head is the 
Emperor, who is elected (unknown to himself) by his sire, from 
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his supposed fitness to rule, and not from priority of birth. He 
is designated by various pompous titles, and no homage is con- 
sidered too humiliating to offer in his presence, or even to the 
symbol of his presence. He is considered to have been placed on 
the throne by Heaven, and hence his word is law; life and death 
are in his hands. If any calamity befals his people, as drought 
and pestilence, he charges himself with the sin of having incurred 
Heaven’s displeasure. He publicly confesses his faults, and, 
knocking his head on the ground, he prays Imperial Heaven to 
pardon his shortcomings, and to confer a gracious deliverance 
upon myriads of innocent people. 

The reigning Emperor is the seventh of the present Manchoo 
dynasty. He is a young man, and, from all accounts, dissolute 
and effeminate in his habits. His Cabinet of Ministers, half of 
them Manchoo and half Chinese, three of each, assisted by a 
General Council, conduct the empire for him, the six boards 
subordinate to them having the control or direction of the civil 
magistrates, the revenue, the regulation of ceremonial forms, 
dress, and etiquette, the regulation of the army, the punishment 
of capital offences, and the public works throughout the empire. 
A unique body, called the Censorate, composed of two censors 
and four deputy-censors, appointed by the Emperor, take a 
supervision of the acts of the provincial officers. They are bold 
enough at times to tell the Emperor of his own faults ; and his- 
tory records some remarkable instances of unflinching firmness in 
the fulfilment of their responsible duties. The eighteen provinces 
have eight or nine governor-generals, and each province has a 
governor, judge, a literary chancellor, a treasurer, and commander 
of the forces, who have their appointment direct from the Court, 
and sit in council together to manage the affairs of the province. 
Besides these, there are a great number of officers of districts 
and departments, who belong to nine privileged ranks, distin- 
guished by a different coloured button; also by certain em- 
blematic embroidery on their dress, and clasps to their girdle. 
Their titles and etiquette correspond to these distinctions, and 
are punctiliously observed in their intercourse with each other, 
or in addresses from the people. This is the true aristocracy of 
China, to be gained only by learning and merit. The emolu- 
ment of office is not adequate to the expenditure, and, lest this 
should lead to extortion and bribery, each mandarin or public 
functionary receives an additional sum called ‘ nourishing purity 
money, and, further to preserve his rectitude, he is not per- 
mitted to hold office in or near the place where he was born or 
married. ‘The intention is good, and it is a pity it does not 
better secure the object intended. 
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The system of competitive examination in China is also charac- 
teristic, and properly admired, because it places letters before 
rank or wealth, and also because it proves a wholesome and 
probably necessary stimulus to learning through the country. 
A writer in the Quarterly, some months back, considers these 
government examinations for honour and office to be productive 
of harm rather than of good. He says it is this that has 
brought that country to such a stand-still, its unity to be desti- 
tute of vigour, and a third of the human race reduced toa state 
devoid of faith, honour, or chivalry, The writer surely attri- 
butes the stagnation and want of vigour to the wrong cause. 
These competitive examinations are about the only thing that 
keeps the Chinese mind interested in the study of letters, and 
Poe to stimulate, rather than depress and vitiate, the mental 
faculties. We are ready to admit that the subject-matter for 
study and examination needs the infusion of the light of modern 
science, and still more, the introduction of sounder principles of 
philosophy and religion ; but the stagnation and want of vigour, 
faith, honour, and chivalry with which the Chinese are unjustly 
charged, must come rather from a general laxity of moral prin- 
ciple, and want of great motives to guide and stimulate them, 
beyond what the competitive examinations supply to the com- 
parative few who are able to pass them. Everything but trade 
and commerce needs encouragement in China. The knowledge 
of letters is patronized, but not the sciences, or sculpture, or 
the fine arts; and the religious element as a motive power is 
nil. 

What shall we say of the Chinese as diplomatists? It must 
be acknowledged that past experience proves that Chinese 
statesmen are adepts in this art. They are sagacious and dis- 
criminating, but they have also shown themselves characteristi- 
cally artful and manceuvring ; also given to lying and duplicity, 
which must be met on our part by superior penetration, firmness, 
and honesty of purpose. Chinese state papers are remarkable 
for their perspicuity and good common sense. Their premises 
are not always sound, and perhaps they do not care they should 
be ; but the reasoning upon them is conducted in a logical and 
consecutive manner. The late Governor-General, Yeh, has 
been regarded in this country as a monster of cruelty, for cutting 
off over 60,000 heads in the course of two years, during the 
rebellion in his province. His course cannot be defended in 
this instance ; nor in sacrificing a whole city totally unprepared 
for defence, rather than abate one iota of his pride and obstinacy 
to come to terms of agreement with our high officers. But these 
facts show how singularly weak and worn out a government must 
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be that requires to be upheld by such a system of cruelty and 
senseless obstinacy. 

The executions in China are too revolting to be described at 
length ; and we shall not notice any other peculiarity than simply 
that of beheading. This is done by a long, heavy sword, with a 
precision and rapidity that is truly astonishing. The criminals are 
made to kneel in rows of ten or fifteen towards the imperial 
presence, their hands are held behind the back, the body is bent 
forward, and with one stroke the head is entirely severed from 
the neck. Death by decollation is dreaded by the Chinese, chiefly 
because of the dishonour attached to the burial of a headless 
corpse, and because it is likely to affect its future destiny. A 
place is set apart for its interment, but the head is either sus- 
pended in cages on the city walls, as a warning to others, or is 
thrown into a common receptacle on the decapitation ground, for 
the public gaze. 

Prisons and prison discipline have already been described, in 
all their horrors, soon after they were visited by Lord Elgin. 
They are bad at the best; but they were seen then in their worst 
forms, from having suffered neglect during the bombardment of 
Canton. The Chinese are proverbially cruel to the helpless and 
fallen; and poor prisoners, once incarcerated in these hells, are 
left very much to the tender mercies of their unprincipled gaolers. 
But we must not forget the state of our prisons up to the time 
when their misery and vices were first exposed by the benevolent 
Howard and Fry ; and no Chinese prisons can have been worse, or so 
horrible in their atrocities, as those described in Christian Naples. 

Another peculiar feature in the administration of Chinese law 
is that of making a man responsible for the acts of another. 
Want of space forbids adducing instances of this cruel and unjust 


- practice of mutual surveillance and responsibility ; but its ill- 


effects are apparent—it excites mutual distrust, fosters the spirit 
of selfishness, and represses the natural instincts to put forth a 
helping hand to save those involved in difficulty and danger. 
Those who have read Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth 
Century will understand the abominable working of this prin- 
ciple. When the system was introduced into the executive of 
China does not appear. It accords not with the theory of the 
government, which is patriarchal and compassionate; nor with 
its laws, which, according to the high authority of the late Sir 
George Staunton, are in their spirit and intention both reason- 
able and good; and, as Sir George said, if the conduct and 
probity of the officers corresponded to them, China would be a 
well-governed nation. Unhappily, all the courts of justice swarm 
with a set of underlings and police-runners, who practise every 
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kind of extortion; hence the ends of justice are subverted at 
their very source. Appeal can be made to higher tribunals, but 
it is seldom resorted to, from the risk and expense attending it. 
Peaceable and well-behaved citizens have, however, little to fear, 
as long as they keep from the meshes of the law, or are not un- 
happily involved in the misconduct of their relations. The 
Chinese officials undoubtedly take bribes, and it is difficult to 
believe that the Japanese do not. Now and then public opinion 
is roused against their excesses, and summary vengeance has 
been taken. On the other hand, where a mandarin has not been 
open to bribery, and has aimed to give even-handed justice to all, 
the greatest respect has been shown to ‘the father of his people’ 
by the populace on his departure to another jurisdiction. A 
numerous procession honours his exit from the city; and his 
upright conduct is eulogized in a public address. One would 
think that such reward for well-doing would stimulate others to 
go and do likewise. But it is not the case; bribery and cor- 
ruption are the order of the day in all the public courts of China; 
and it is only the inherent general love of order and subordina- 
tion natural to the Chinaman from early education, that has so 
long preserved the country from anarchy and ruin. The heads 
of government also punish and degrade the offenders when 
detected ; but their name is legion, and resembles, in this respect, 
the Hydra with its many heads—cut off one, and another rises in 
its place; and hence the efforts and councils of state, and the 
Confucian morality combined, prove fruitless in attempts to stem 
this torrent of iniquity in the magistracy of China; and it is 
chiefly these gross acts of injustice that give rise to rebellion and 
change of dynasty. But though dynasty has succeeded dynasty, 
yet public affairs, and the administration of the laws, go on again 
much as before, and of course without materially altering the . 
condition of the people. In this fact we see a striking illustra- 
tion of the stereotyped character of Chinese institutions. 

The present remarkable rebellion, which commenced ten years 
ago, excited much interest in this country from its sudden rise 
and rapid extension even to within a few miles of Pekin. It 
there met with reverses, its prestige was gone, and it sank back, 
only maintaining its hold of Nankin, and some other places south 
of it. Suddenly, within the last few months, contrary to general 
expectation, it has resuscitated, dispersed the imperial forces in 
all directions (which had so closely besieged Nankin), and has 
carried all before it in the rich and fruitful plains of the great 
river. Considering what has happened before, and that it pos- 
sesses but few elements of popularity to give it ultimate success, 
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it is well to suspend our judgment concerning it. It is at 
present by no means the dominant power; the religious persua- 
sion, therefore, of its leaders, and the idol-destroying propensity 
of its followers, is not likely to enlist the sympathies of the 
Chinese generally towards it or Christianity. On the contrary, 
if it should not succeed, it will, we fear, greatly militate against 
the reception of Christianity. The names used for God and 
Jesus Christ are becoming loathsome in the eyes of many, from 
their apparent connexion with cruelty and blood. The most 
hopeful thing connected with this strange movement at the 
present time, is the fact of an intelligent, and, it is hoped, truly 
Christian man, of the name of Hung-jin, who has lately joined 
this body of men, at the risk of his life, with the avowed object 
of correcting their religious errors. Interesting accounts have 
reached us from those who have seen him at Soo-chow, and who 
have received much information from him concerning his relative, 
the leader, Teen-wang, the Ten Kings, and other matters. These 
accounts have been published in the North China Herald, pre- 
senting a picture of light and shade, good and bad, which may 
justly excite our hopes and fears respecting the future results of 
this politico-religiots rebellion. 

The common crimes against the laws in China are, treasonable 
acts against the government, piracies on the seas, brawls in the 
streets, housebreaking, swindling, forgery, larceny, and debt. 
Deliberate murder on the highway, or in private places, incen- 
diarism, slow-poisoning, stiletting, and other secret ways of destroy- 
ing life and property are uncommon in China. Poisoning on a 
wholesale scale by arsenic in the bread was attempted at Hong- 
kong ; but, while there is no excuse for such a diabolical attempt 
to destroy life, it was done, in that instance, at the instigation 
(probably) of Yeh, as an act of retaliation for the destruction of 
life and property by the British forces at Canton. 

Infanticide is more rare than is generally supposed, and appears 
to be the result of great poverty, more than of any want of affec- 
tion to the young. Prostitution does not seem to be regarded as 
a crime against morals; and polygamy is tacitly allowed by law, 
whether the first wife is childless or not. The former vice is not 
patronized by the government, as in Japan. 

The amount of crime is difficult to determine, since much eludes 
the laws; and there are no newspapers to divulge it to the public, 
which, in some respects, is an advantage. In times of disturbance 
the people suffer most from bands of marauders. These ruffians 
suddenly pounce upon an unsuspecting hamlet, village, or un- 
walled town, and commit fearful acts of cruelty, besides despoiling 
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them of all they possess. Harrowing accounts might be given 
of these plundering excursions, but, like many such tales, they do 
more harm than good to relate them. 

While upon this subject, we must nut omit mentioning a painful 
fact in connexion with other peculiarities of the Chinese, and that 
is, theiv remarkable indifference to life, when under the influence of 
fear and jealousy, or of troubles arising from domestic feuds and 
poverty ; at sucif times, suicide by hanging, falling into a well, or 
by opium and other means, is committed with appalling frequency 
and rashness. We have heard of a large number of whole 
families in Nankin (and the same has doubtless occurred at 
Soo-chow and other cities taken by the insurgents) who de- 
liberately hung themselves from the rafters of their houses, rather 
than escape with their lives. Officers of government, in like 
manner, who are answerable for fires, inundations, reverses in war, 
&c., frequently put an end to their lives when sudden calamity 
comes upon them, rather than risk standing on their defence. 

Similar indifference to life is manifested on the approach of 
death. No people love life more than the Chinese when all goes 
' well with them, but they are great fatalists; and when once they 
know their hour is come, they expire with the utmost tranquillity. 
They die peacefully because they are tired of life, and ignorant of, 
or unconcerned about, a future one. A Chinaman’s ambition, 
next to having children and wealth, is to enjoy a long life, and to 
be able to purchase a strong, handsome-looking, and well-jointed 
coffin the price of which varies from 2. to 2001., according to the 
work and hardness of the wood ; and, singular to say, with all his 
superstitious objections to speak of death, or use the character 
which signifies it, a son could not pay his father a greater compli- 
ment than to purchase for him a good coffin! It is considered 
lucky to have it in the house, because it will add to his longevity! 

It seems, therefore, a great incongruity for a Chinese to feel 
displeased on being asked a plain question, ‘ Is your father dead ?” 
And yet such is the fact. Politeness requires the inquiry to be 
put, ‘Is the honourable man gone?’ ‘Yes, my father is not 
here ;’ or the reply will be, ‘ Father that was is gone; but never 
that he is dead, whether. among the poor or rich. 

Nothing in China is considered so contaminating as a dead 
‘body ; and, as an act of revenge, a dead beggar is not unfrequently 
‘placed on the premises of an enemy, and it proves a great source 
of trouble and expense to him. ‘The bed and room of a deceased 
person is regarded with superstitious dread, and is always avoided, 
if possible. A ward full of patients will be suddenly vacated 
directly it is known any one ‘in it is in articulo mortis : and such 
is the unwillingness to mutilate the dead body, that no post- 
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mortem examinations are ever performed to discover the cause of 
death ; and even when an operation is necessary to be performed 
to save life, the consent of parents, or the elder brother, must 
first be obtained. The writer remembers a wounded man who, 
though willing to undergo a surgical operation, sent a special 
messenger twelve miles for his parents’ consent ; before the answer 
came, he was relieved of his sufferings by death. 

The great wall of China is justly considered a stupendous 
monument of human labour, and, from its massive proportions, 
it seems to defy the ravages of time. _ But, old as it is,\it is gra- 
dually crumbling to pieces, and has long since ceased to be of any 
use in preserving China Proper from its northern invaders. The 
Grand Canal, also, stretching from Pekin to the great emporium, 
Hang-chow, 600 miles apart, has received its meed of praise as 
a most useful work of engineering skill. But that also, since the 
bed of the Yellow River has changed its course, is no longer 
serviceable, as formerly, to transmit grain by the imperial junks 
to the capital. 

But, while these great works of Chinese emperors have fallen 


into decay, the written language of China (which is more charac- 


teristic than anything that can be named), though commenced 
earlier in point of time than either of these put together, remains 
uninjured by the lapse of centuries; and it 1s now the vehicle or 
symbolization of thought and mind to a population never sur- 
passed for number in the annals of the world ; for it is not only in 
China, but among the lettered in Japan, Corea, Loo-choo, Cochin- 
China, and the Chinese emigrants in California, Australia, Siam, 
Singapore, Penang, Java, and many other places in the Eastern 
Archipelago, that this singular language is in use. 

The Chinese characters are supposed to have originated soon 
after the confusion of tongues, from images suggested by the 
appearance of the heavenly bodies ; or forms of natural objects, as 
birds, fishes, &c.; or from tracings or markings of insects, tor- 
toises, and from other outlines. It was, therefore, originally a 
strictly pictorial language, representing ideas by the use of rude 
pictures to the eye. But it was of course found, as civilization 
and knowledge advanced, that it was ar insufficient medium of 
communication, and hence it has long since been superseded by 
mere arbitrary signs or strokes in various combinations; and 
thus losing its hieroglyphic or pictorial likeness of things, it 
assumed, not an alphabetic, but the idiographic or symbolic form, 
and ceased to be immediately intuitive to the organ of vision. 
Originally the idea of the sun, the moon, a mountain, a horse, 
&c., was at once apparent when the eye beheld the rude outline 
of the same ; but since ideas have been represented by mere com- 
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binations of strokes, these symbols or characters must now be 
carefully studied ; but, when well understood, their meaning and 
sense dart upon the mind (in the expressive words of Dr. Morri- 
son) with a vivid flash, and with a force and beauty of which 
alphabetic language is incapable. The whole language is made 
up of simple and compound characters; a simple character is 
composed of one, two, or more strokes; a compound one is two 
or more simple characters joined together. Chinese characters 
may vary in their composition from two or three strokes to twenty- 
five ; but, whether simple or compound, their apparent complexity 
does not affect the meaning or idea given by them. A character 
is not complicated in meaning because it is complicated in form ; 
each character has a special sense attached to it, whether it is the 
simple word ‘man,’ or the longer one ‘intellectuality ;| the mere 
length of a word in English has nothing to do with its meaning, 
so the mere complexity of a character in Chinese does not affect 
its sense. Our words, whether long or short, simple or com- 
pound, are, as we know, formed by twenty-six letters, combined 
im many thousand different ways, and constitute a language at 
once profuse, easily intelligible, and very expressive. The lines 
or strokes which are used to make Chinese characters do not 
exceed eight elementary forms. There isa dot, a horizontal stroke, 
a perpendicular, a hook, a spike, a sweep, a dash, and an angular 
stroke. These, combined in various ways, form the simple cha- 
racters, and the simple characters or formatives joined together 
have gradually increased to many thousands. Native dictionaries 
number more than 40,000, but many of these are now obsolete, 
and a larger proportion more are rarely used. Those in common 
use are under 10,000; but a knowledge of from 3000 to 5000 is 
considered sufficient to meet the wants of the general reader. 

The Arabic numerals are understood throughout Europe when 
written, but not when spoken ; they are familiar to the eye, but 
not to the ear, for they are pronounced differently in every 
country ; this is an apt illustration of the written and spoken 
languages of China—the former is known to all the inhabitants 
of that land that profess to have any learning, but it is spoken 
differently in every province, and in many districts of each pro- 
vince. A proclamation from the Emperor may be sent to every 
part of his wide empire, all eyes read it and understand it; but if 
the same was read aloud, it would be a perfect enigma ; first, 
because it is in a style peculiar to writing, called a book-style ; 
and, secondly, because it would be, if spoken aloud, unintelligible 
to most who heard it. To understand clearly its contents, it must 
be printed for general inspection ; and to those who cannot read, 
it must be colloquialized in the patois of the place. The same 
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applies to the translation of the Bible or any other books—one 
translation, if well done, is sufficient; it can be read wherever it 
goes ; but to the unlearned and ignorant, simply reading it aloud, 
as with us, would not do. It must be explained in a colloquial 
manner before the sense can be received into the mind. Books, 
however simple or colloquial in style, can be printed in English 
with great propriety ; indeed, our chief reading, in papers, periodi- 
cals, and the light literature of the day, is written much after the 
same manner that we speak; and, hence, a mother can afford 
pleasing instruction to her children, by simply reading aloud from 
one of the many useful juvenile books which abound in this 
country. Not so, however, in China. In fact, there is no selec- 
tion of juvenile books there to read ; and if there were, it is con- 
trary to taste to put even elementary books into an easy conver- 
sational style. ‘The only public reading that the writer is aware 
of is the paraphrased axioms of the sacred edict, or that of a 
well-known historical novel, by a class of men who have a ready 
elocution, and who recite it in the various tones of narrative or 
dialogue ; with these exceptions, there is no intelligible public 
reading in China. The difficulty is met by first reading the 
printed page or paragraph aloud, and then explaining it in the 
common spoken dialect of the place. Our correspondence is 
always conducted in a simple, easy manner; but Chinese letters 
are very stiff and carefully prepared epistles. They can never 
degenerate into the chit-chat style of our letters, and they are 
always destitute of terms of affection, partly because demonstra- 
tion of feeling would be indecorous, and partly because terms of 
endearment, so common with us, do not enter into Chinese life. 
They exist in the language, but it is not customary to use them. 
New words, from every language under the sun, can be added to 
our already copious vocabulary with the greatest ease; but where 
the language is stereotyped and not alphabetic, like the Chinese, 
it will be at once perceived that the introduction of new terms 
and new names, as in natural science, medicine, and geography, 
&c., must be attended with considerable difficulty. Still, it has 
been done; but it is easier to transfer the idea or chief property 
or uses of anything than its name, owing to the absence of the 
letters b, d, i,q, 7, v, x, and 2. ‘ The air presses equally in all direc- 
tions; ‘concussion of electric clouds is thunder,’ and such-like sen- 
tences, can be expressed as easily and intelligibly in Chinese as in 
English ; but when such as the following are to be translated, 
either new terms must be invented, or the new words must be 
transferred bodily, as near to the original sound as practicable; 
for example, ‘the atmosphere is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and a little carbonic acid.’ ‘The Chinese have no such gases 
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known, and have, therefore, no name for them; new names de- 
scriptive of their chief property have beeninvented. ‘The Dukes 
of Bedford and Marlborough were distinguished noblemen.’ To 
transfer these names into Chinese, from the want of b, d, and 1, 
puzzled not a little Barrow and others, translators to the Embassy, 
when called upon to describe their pictures, which were sent with 
other things, as presents from the King of England to the Em- 
peror of China. The air-pump, and an electrifying-machine, 
because neither their names nor their uses could be intelligibly 
described to the old monarch, he thought they were sent as play- 
things for his great-grandchildren ! 

To compose in Chinese requires many years of hard study. 
Its idiom is very peculiar, in the absence of parts of speech and 
grammatical rules. The same character may be used in the 
sense of verb, noun, or adjective; and the gender, number, 
person, mood, or tense are determined by the idiomatic construc- 
tion of the sentence. A good style has no redundancy of words, 
is terse, compact, and perspicuous. It delights in measured 
periods and well-rounded sentences; it abounds in similes and 
antitheses, and makes frequent allusion to ancient writings and 
well-known aphorisms. To write books in a style to please the 
Chinese taste seems to be an art unattainable by a foreigner. If 
they are not idiomatic they are naturally repulsive, and more or 
less unintelligible. A good native scribe may be entrusted with this 
department, while the foreigner communicates the subject-matter 
either colloquially or in a rough draft, and is answerable for its 
accuracy when put into good Chinese. The late admirable 
revision of the Holy Scriptures is mainly due to the combination 
of the European and Chinese mind on the same great work. The 
Rev. Dr. Medhurst was a scholar in Chinese of forty years’ stand- 
ing, and yet his past experience taught him the necessity of 
deferring to the opinion of Chinese native scholars on matters 
relating to style and idiom. To avoid danger of future misun- 
derstanding, official papers are henceforth to be put into English 
and Chinese, which will probably induce the Chinese Government 
to employ proper interpreters of the English language. 

The spoken language of China is not less peculiar than the 
written one. The number of distinct articulate sounds do not 
exceed 450. In Dr. Morrison’s Syllabic Dictionary there are 
12,674 characters, and but 411 monosyllabic sounds to express 
them ; which gives a general average of 80 characters to one 
vocable sound. But there is no fixed proportion, for, under the 
sound of Ke, there are more than 200 characters; under that of 
Le, more than 100; and so, under different articulate sounds 
there may be few or many characters arranged, without any law 
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to explain the difference. It seems to be quite an arbitrary 
arrangement, both as to the number of characters placed under 
each radical or root, to assist in discovering its meaning in the 
dictionary, and also as to the number of characters under each 
particular sound or tone. It must be clear, therefore, to the 
general reader, that, as there are many words, and very few 
sounds to express them, some plan must be devised to distinguish 
those of the same sound one from the other, to avoid confusion, 
and thus give ampler scope for the voice, and the fuller and more 
intelligible expression of ideas than these 411 sounds could pos- 
sibly provide for; for, without some arrangement of this kind, it 
is evident the speech must be most limited and confused. The 
difficulty has been met in two ways: first, in giving distinctive 
tones, or certain fixed risings and fallings of the voice to each 
character of the same sound; for example, tung, the east, would 
have a high even tone ; tung, to perceive, would be the same as- 
pirated ; tung, pain, would be an aspirated retiring tone; and 
tung, the same, would be a low even tone aspirated. The 
tones vary in number in different dialects: in Mandarin there 
are five; in Canton, eight—four high and four low; but the 
knowledge of them is essential to correct speaking. They éor- 
respond in some respects to our emphasis, or accent, only of a 
more delicate and fixed kind. It would seem, owing to ignorance 
of alphabetic writing, that characters increase faster than sounds 
to express them; hence the necessity imposed on the speaker 
to aid their discrimination by nice distinction of tones and 
aspirates ; the second expedient was to join two separate sounds 
together of the same meaning—i. e., two words which express 
the same thing’: thus, Wany-Te, for Emperor; T'sze-ke, for oneself; 
Taou-le, for principles; also by using classifiers, as a piece of 
paper, a roll of silk, a plot of ground, which are of material 
assistance in making the subject plain. Likewise by the use of 
adjuncts, as foo-tsin, father-relation, for father ; foo-tow, axe- 
head, for hatchet, &c. These, and some other ways that might 
be mentioned, are essential helps to speaking the language in- 
telligibly. The tones, and aspirates are undoubtedly difficult to 
acquire by foreigners, especially when their ear is unused to dis- 
tinguish nice modulations of the voice and tone, or without a 
musical ear. Children, who have always a ‘great imitative 
faculty, learn to speak Chinese from their native nurses with ease 
and undeviating accuracy; the organs of the voice also are more 
pliable in the young than in the adult. Chinese children know 
nothing, of course, of tones, aspirates, and other distinctions, 
they simply follow the voice, manner, and gesticulation of the 
parent, and find less difficulty in uttering monosyllabic sounds, 
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than English children do to pronounce words of many syllables. 
Still the perspicuity and ready intelligibility of language is all on 
our side. The words, ‘ lay the table,’ ‘mount your horse,’ or ‘ tea is 
ready,’ are not liable to be misunderstood, wherever or by whom- 
soever spoken in English. Not so, however, in Chinese, for unless 
the proper tones and aspirates accompany the pronunciation of 
these words, they will probably be unintelligible or misunderstood. 

The difference that subsists between the oral and written 
language is so great that they may be said to be distinct and in- 
dependent of each other, and can be acquired and used separately, 
one appealing to the eye, and the other striking the ear. Still, it is 
more to the advantage of all parties that both should be combined 
wherever their acquisition is practicable. Professor Julien, of 
Paris, has a more extensive acquaintance with the written lan- 
guage of China than any man living; but he has said, again and 
again, if he were transported to that country, he could not speak 
one intelligible sentence. The merchants in China are generally 
content to conduct their business through the medium of a 
mongrel English, that only they and the native broker, or trades- 
man, can understand. But, occasionally, young men give their 
whole attention to acquire the spoken language, especially that 
part of it bearing on trade and commerce; and they have learnt 
to speak it so fluently as scarcely to bedistinguished from a native, 
and yet they may have no acquaintance with the written character. 

Between the natives of different districts or provinces mis- 
understandings often arise, even about such common affairs as 
those of eating and drinking. Signs and gesticulations are 
employed by the common people to remove the difficulty. A 
very common one is to imitate the movements of the chop-sticks 
shovelling rice into the mouth, to show that it is dinner-time ; 
or by putting two fingers above the head, and making a bellowing 
or bleating sound, to indicate the want of bullocks or sheep. 
But educated persons overcome these impediments by the more 
elegant and intelligible process of committing their thoughts 
and wishes to writing, when they are instantly understood, even 
though not one word might have been understood by speech. 
These magic symbols are to the Chinaman, speaking different local 
dialects, what the talking of the fingers is to the deaf-mute. They 
both appeal to the mind through the eye, and are very significant. 
and quick in their intuitions. 

It is not an easy matter to give a popular account of a lan- 
guage so widely different as the Chinese is to any other language 
in the world. The preceding remarks may, however, be accept- 
able to those who take an interest in the construction and pecu- 
liarities of a language that is used by a third of the human race, 
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and to hear that the difficulties of acquiring it, though great, are 
not insurmountable to any diligent scholar, to whatever country 
he may belong. 

It has been more than once said that those who are long 
engaged in Chinese studies are incompetent, from the contracting, 
dulling influence of these upon their minds, to offer any opinions 
worth attending to, on the character and state policy of the 
Chinese. If they are not competent whose business it is to 
study Chinese mind and character, it may be asked with some 
propriety who are the men who are likely to be more trust- 
worthy ? Is the confident and easily-duped traveller the man 
whose opinions we are to follow? or (may be) the self-interested 
merchant ? or the man who thinks he knows a great deal of the 
Chinese, but has never seen them in their natural condition, 
and is perhaps quite unacquainted with their modes of thought 
and peculiar nationality? It certainly does not follow that the 
Chinese are stupid and impracticable because they do not view 
things as we do, and fall in at once with our suggestions. Sir 
H. Pottinger did not so regard the matter, when he uttered the 
sentiment, the truth of which was felt by every one who heard it, 
that the early death of John Robert Morrison was a national loss 
both to the British Government in China and to the Chinese 
themselves. He was not injured by his close attention to Chinese 
books, but from too long a residence in a tropical climate, and 
from untiring efforts to be to the greatest extent possible obligmg 
and useful. 

Education is decidedly cheap in China ; and hence all parents 
put their sons to school, unless miserably poor, for at least a 
year or two ; unfortunately nothing can be learnt worth having 
under four or five years, and then only a mere smattering of 
reading and writing. It requires at least nine years at school to 
get an ordinary good education, and five or ten years more before 
there is much prospect of passing the first literary examinations, 
corresponding in difficulty, but not in kind, to our matriculation 
and undergraduate examinations. Mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and languages of other nations do not form a part of 
these, nor the higher and more difficult examinations corresponding 
to the B.A. and M.A. degrees. Owing to the competition being 
so great, and the rewards so few, the greater proportion of the 
candidates fail, of course, to take the higher literary degrees, and 
still fewer obtain official emolument and office. Those, however, 
who do succeed shed lustre upon their family and neighbour- 
hood. Their names are paraded about the streets ; congratulations 
flow in from all quarters ; a large board with gilt letters over the 
door distinguishes their position among the literati; and, besides 
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having a status in society, and exemption from certain civil 
disabilities, they have the prospect of rising higher and higher, 
until they become Prime Ministers of State. The only drawback, 
in the meantime, before these bright visions are realized, is their 
poverty ; for scholars, who are poor almost everywhere, are pro- 
verbially so in China. They cannot trade, dig, or labour with 
their hands ; they therefore teach private schools, make books, 
or follow some other professional employment, the payments for 
which are very small and inadequate. They cherish their little 
incomings with great care; andif they afterwards get the oppor- 
tunity of being promoted to office, covetousness seems to become 
their ruling passion. As to the lower class of scholars, they get 
their living by teaching day schools, or copying books, scrolls, 
and manuscripts; or practising physic, astrology, or physiognomy ; 
or perhaps degenerate to the rank of geomancers, or calculators 
of lucky days, selecting good sites for houses and tombs, and 
disclose the future destinies of those who consult their oracular 
wisdom. 

There is no school supported by the State for the education of 
boys. It will cause, therefore, little surprise that there is no 
such thing as schools or colleges for the training of women. 

It has been often said ‘that the Chinese are the most reading 
ea in the world.’ They are not so; for a good knowledge of 

etters is confined to the literati, who are a small class, compared 
with tradesmen and agriculturists. These latter, together with 
the artisans, may be able to read, but they rarely find time to do 
so; and as to field-labourers, street-coolies, huxters, and the 
working poor generally, there are few to be found who have 
sufficient education to understand the commonest book. The 
female sex and young children are precluded from learning. 
Hence the proportion of the population that read is necessarily 
smaller than is generally supposed; but still the proportion is 
= larger than will be found in any other part of the Eastern 
world. 

Books in China are both abundant and cheap ; they are also 
for the most part exceedingly dry as to style and matter. The 
subjects treated upon are the history and topography of China, 
lengthy commentaries on the writings of the ancients, ethics, 
poetry, composition, and belles lettres, also novels and romances, 
medicine, astrology, agriculture, military tactics, &c. There are, 
besides numeroustreatises on etiquette, good manners, &c., diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, records and miscellanies on a variety of topics. 
These constitute the chief reading matter of the Chinese. When 
circumstances shall arise to give a new impulse and a better 
direction to the mind of the people, it may be hoped that it will 
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not be found to be in many things behind the European. There 
are some most excellent rules and observations on moral science, 
which want of room forbids our quoting ; but one sentiment or 
maxim like the following, taken from the four books, will be suffi- 
cient to prove the fallacy of the assertion, that there is more 
practical wisdom in an English penny paper than in all the works 
of the Chinese sages put together. Confucius was asked if any 
one word could express the conduct most fitting for one’s whole 
life. He replied, Will not the word or character Shoo serve? 
And his explanation of this character is in these terms, ‘ Do not 
to others what you would not that they should do to you. 
Public libraries, schools of art, Athenzeums, and lecture institu- 
tions have all yet to be commenced in China; but as the people 
are observing, cheerful in their disposition, and fond of commu- 
nicating their ideas to each other, there is, in spite of the unat- 
tractive character of most of their books, a good share of natural 
intelligence and general information on common things diffused 
among all classes. Good elementary books on the history and 
geography of other countries, the natural sciences, medicine, 
geometry, astronomy, and still more on theology, are being 
gradually introduced into their literature, and will, no doubt, in 
time exert a beneficial influence upon them. 

There are no publishing houses in China; every one who wants 
to publish a book must either go to the expense himself, or get a few 
friends to help him. He first gets it copied, and then cut on the 
wood of the pear tree, in square blocks, half an inch thick, and 
from these he gets printed off few or many copies, as may be 
deemed prudent. ‘These blocks, with care, can throw off several 
thousand impressions. When published, its circulation must de- 


_ pend on its own merits. There is no way of making it readily 


known ; nor is there any copyright to protect it. Books of great 
age are not to be found in the country; they require to be re- 
printed from time to time, if they are standard works, to keep 
them from utter destruction. The printed page, and every scrap 
of paper containing their time-honoured and much-respected sym- 
bols of thought, is not defaced and injured by man’s hand, but 
from the perishable character of the paper itself, as exposed to the 
worms and insects, which insidiously eat up in time whole libraries 
of Chinese books. 

The old adage, ‘ Practice makes perfect,’ is strikingly seen in 
the rapidity with which Chinese scribes can remember and write 
out such ahost of delicately formed characters. But itis still more 
surprising to observe the ease and accuracy with which Chinese 
workmen can engrave these characters on wood, ivory, metal, and 
stone. 
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The index of. a book is always at its beginning, and the reader 
peruses it from above downwards, and from right to left. The 
paper, being thin, is only printed upon one side ; this is doubled 
upon itself, and the open ends at the back are stitched together ; 
the covering of a book is of silk or paper ; its size varies from a 
minute 12mo., or diamond edition, to a large quarto or folio. A 
single work may consist of five, ten, or one hundred volumes. 
The price varies according to the getting up; every foreign pur- 
chaser is surprised at their cheapness. Long before we adopted 
the plan, the Chinese inculcated moral lessons by an anecdote on 
one side the page, and a drawing to illustrate it on the other ; 
and the art of printing was known 500 years earlier in China 
than with us. Chinese literature as a whole is remarkably free 
from licentiousness. 

No people think so much of the art of writing well, or culti- 
vate it with more care, than the Chinese. A badly formed hand 
is the sure sign of an ill-educated person. A careless running 
hand may be adopted in making the first draft; but great heed 
is paid to good composition, and the mode of writing. Their corre- 
spondence is conducted with much taste; the paper is usually red or 
fawn colour, but it may be of any tint but yellow, which is the 
Imperial colour, and on it is stamped well-known figures, flowers, 
and other pretty devices. The personal pronoun I is never 
used. In writing to the Emperor, it is your slave or servant ; to 
superiors and equals, your stupid younger brother, &c. ; the person 
addressed is, in the complimentary language, the honourable one, 
the learned teacher, your excellency, &c. Eastern politeness ap- 
proves of high-flown language in addressing another person, but 
it.cannot be too humble when speaking of oneself, or the mean 
one, your wife, or the stupid brat, your son, &c. Here is a spe- 
cimen of a letter received from a Chinese of some education, 
ro wife of an officer of Government, addressed to an English 


‘ Tsang-Kin-Chang respectfully informs the English lady that she 
has never once ceased to think of her since her return to her home 
[literally to her shed], and hopes that she enjoys much peace and tran- 
quillity. My useless body, through the goodness of heaven, has been 
kept from harm. The kind attentions bestowed upon me can never be 
forgotten. They are printed upon the tablet of my heart. I ask the Most 
High to keep me from sickness and all evil, and help me to requite the 
many favours your ignorant [or unworthy] one has received,’ &c. 


The letter is put into a strong envelope, directed, and sent to 
all parts of the empire by friends or trustworthy persons; there 
is no general post, but large cities have regular letter-carriers. 
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Money is often sent in letters long distances; quick despatch is 
of secondary consideration in China. 

The great want to counteract the short-comings and moral in- 
ertia of the Eastern mind, is the impetus which the principles of 
revealed religion do certainly give, whenever they are allowed to 
exert their legitimate influence upon it. 

The peculiar rites of sepulture and ancestral worship are more 
influential and characteristic, as a national custom, among the 
Chinese, than any other that exists in China. These have been 
observed from the most ancient times, and are regarded of the 
utmost importance both to the dead and the living. No matter 
what the expense or trouble may be, the deceased father and 
mother must be decently interred, and their manes worshipped in 
accordance with the law of the land, and the yet stronger authority 
of universal custom. Such a thing as exposing the body to be 
eaten up by vultures, as in the Ganges, or merely thrusting it 
out of sight, is never heard of in China. On the contrary, the 
Chinese carry their attentions to the other extreme, expending 
more money than they can afford in the purchase of a massive 
coffin, in attiring their dead in new clothes, and in engaging 
hired mourners to wail at stated seasons. Besides paying 
musicians to play a funeral dirge, they frequently engage a Fung- 
shuy Seen-sang, a wind and water Geomancer, to choose a day 
and lucky spot for the interment of the corpse. After many 


" superstitious observances, which we need not name, a long 


cavalcade of mourners and friends accompany the coffin to the 
grave. The spirit-tablet is conveyed in a sedan-chair by itself 
with meats and offerings. The eldest son, clothed in the coarsest 
calico, or sackcloth, his hair dishevelled, and his arms supported 
on either side, that he may not fall, is the chief mourner, followed 
by others, also clad in white from head to foot—white thread 
mixed with the hair of the queue—white bands round the waist 
—and white coarse calico cap, garments, and shoes. The gilt 
tablet, personifying the deceased parent, is placed in the house, 
or ancestral hall, and worshipped on stated occasions; and at 
every spring and autumn, the tomb is visited, repaired, and by 
every family in the kingdom worship is offered there, and in the 
ancestral hall. They say, in this way they show a proper respect 
to the spirits of their departed friends ; or they quote the saying 
of Confucius: ‘Serve the dead as you would serve the living.’ 
Others, who believe in the existence of the soul after death, say 
that it has three separate existences, one in the tomb, one in or 
near the spirit-tablet, and one in the heavens; and by paying 
obeisance and offering sacrifices, we manifest filial piety, and give 
repose to the spirits. But as the worship differs in nothing from 
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that paid to the gods, except that it is more sincere and reve 
rential, it must be pronounced to be not a mere harmless rite. 
It is a species of creature-worship, and the necessity of aban- 
doning it has hitherto proved a great barrier to the reception of 
Christianity. 

A departed friend, who witnessed with the writer, for the first 
time, the worship of the tombs in China, thus graphically de- 
scribed the scene 


‘On the graves were placed many offerings, in small basins, of fish, 
pork, rice, sugar-cane, &c., and a few small cups held wine and tea. 
Some sticks of sandal-wood were burning; and by the side of the 
grave was a large quantity of paper, with a piece of tinfoil and copper- 
leaf, to represent ingots of gold and silver. The eldest son, after much 
bowing and nine times kneeling and knocking the forehead upon the 
ground, poured out a libation of wine, presented the offerings of rice, 
pork, &c.; and when the younger sons had finished their obeisance, 
the paper-money was then burnt, supposing that ethereal food and 
money would satisfy the wants of the hungry ghosts !’ 


The unconsumed food makes, of course, an ample feast for the 
deluded worshippers. The insincerity of grief in women has been 
woven into an amusing tale, a satire on the female sex and on 
marriage ; but, though there may be little real grief for the loss of 
a husband among the higher classes, united as they are by an 
unnatural bond, it would be doing injustice to the best feelings 
of our common humanity were we to conclude that, in every case, 
these tears were fictitious. ‘There is true sorrow, at such times, 
among the poorer classes in China. If they lose a husband, or 
elder son, it is a great calamity; for there are few there who 
regard the cry of the fatherless and the widow. 

From the earliest times marriage rites in the East have been 
celebrated with great ceremony. ‘The chief peculiarity in China 
lies in the complete authority which the parents exercise in the 
affair of marriage. Young persons are betrothed while they are yet 
children ; sometimes an agreement is made before they are born; 
at all events, they are entirely passive, and quietly submit to any 
arrangement of this nature that is made for them. Match-making 
is a distinct profession; and with so much business in the 


_matter, and so little love, it is natural to conclude there can be 


no enjoyment in the married life in China. But it would 
be wrong so to think. Both fall into the compact made by 
their parents more easily and quickly than we should, who 
are free to make our own choice. ‘They have not heard or been 
allowed to think of a better plan ; and were it not for polygamy, 
there would be a good share of domestic happiness even among 
the higher and wealthier classes. But cases have come under 
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our observation where the young bride has so loathed or feared 
the man to whom she has been joined, that she has resorted to 
opium or to drowning to free herself from the connexion. These 
cases are not, however, common. The first few days are indeed 
a severe ordeal for the young people; for early marriages being 
encouraged, they are generally both under twenty ; but they usually 
pass through itwith wonderful self-possession. Imagine the anxiety 
of the bridegroom to get a sight for the first time of the woman 
who is to be his legal wife! and the perturbation that moves the 
young woman’s breast when on her way to her future but unknown 
husband. The custom for the man to take a second wife when the 
first is childless is made familiar to us by the history of Abraham 
and Sarah; the Chinese law sanctions it, in order to continue 
the family line, and to avoid the calamity of having no son to 
pay the accustomed honours at the tombs. 

The social condition of women in any country is an interest- 
ing inquiry, for it shows better than anything else the extent to 
which civilization has attained. In all Eastern countries the 
condition of women is decidedly low; but it is lower in India 
than in China. A writer who has studied this subject, speak 
ing of women in England, says, ‘Their talents began only to be 
‘held in a proper degree of consideration in the time of Elizabeth. 
‘They were admired and courted, but could scarcely be said to 
‘have participated in the society of men. Among the polished 
‘Greeks they were held in little estimation. The Chinese have 
‘imposed on their women a greater degree of humility and re- 
‘ straint than the Greeks of old, or the Europeans in the dark 
‘ages. They are without mental pursuits, and spend their time 
‘ (if they do not work) in embroidery, tobacco-smoking, gambling, 
‘and talking.’ 

The chief hindrances that exist to raise women to their proper 
position in China are, the power of heathenish superstition over 
their minds ; the low opinion the men have of their understand- 
ings, who never ask their advice or encourage their education ; their 
own sense of inferiority, their early betrothment, their cramped 
feet, their seclusion, the non-cultivation of their minds, and the 
debasing influence of polygamy. There are nevertheless some 
educated ladies in China, and were education encouraged, many 
more would learn, and show that they have good natural abili- 
ties. All honour is due to such a lady as Miss Aldersey, who 
has devoted her property and life to elevate and improve the 
condition of women in China. There are a few more facts cha- 
racteristic of women in China ;—(1.) Marriage being a national 
institution, all women are married, betrothed, or are purchased 
as domestic slaves and concubines. (2.) An agreement of mar- 
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riage once made can never be broken off, except under certain 
specified conditions. A father became a Christian after he had 
affianced his only daughter to one who proved afterwards to be a 
worthless and abandoned young man. The girl had been edu- 
cated and brought under Christian influences, and had grown up. 
a delicate and interesting young woman. Inducements were 
offered to the father to break the agreement. He acknowledged 
his error with tears, but said he dared not alter it now. Law 
and usage were entirely opposed to such a change. They were 
accordingly married after a Christian manner ; she soon drooped 
and died, but not before she gave good evidence that she had 
become truly a Christian. (3.) However honourable marriage may 
be deemed, stone tablets have often been erected to commemo- 
rate the filial piety of daughters who refused to enter upon the 
matriage state (either from not having been betrothed, or by 
being freed from its tie by death of the other party), in order 
that they might nurse and serve their parents. Widows are 
free to act for themselves; but they are most respected if they 
remain in that condition ; they are never burnt with their hus- 
bands, or doomed to eternal widowhood. (4.) A girl or wife is 
without property, or equality with her brothers or husband, is un- 
amenable to law, and altogether a cipher in the family; but, 
strange to say, when she comes to be possessed of grown-up sons 
and daughters, especially if her husband is dead, she then becomes 
dowager mother, and instead of holding a low place, she is now a 
queen, and exerts a wonderful influence upon her sons and all her 
household, even to the great-grandchildren. The Emperor him- 
self sets the example of bowing his knee, and offering respect to 
his mother, the dowager Queen. (5.) Property cannot be in- 
herited by women ; but a father can adopt a son, who may marry 
his daughter, and thus inherit a portion. The sons of the legiti- 
mate spouse, and those of the secondary wives, are, in the eye of 
the law, all equal, and inherit alike, except the eldest son, 
who receives a double share, because he is expected to act the 
part of a father to the younger branches. (6.) Elopement and 
divorce are rare in China ; the latter could be easily obtained, for 
the seven causes of divorce are, barrenness, lasciviousness, jea- 
lousy, loquacity, thieving propensities, leprosy, and disobedience 
to her husband’s parents. But it is an expensive and trouble- 
some affair, and, indeed, cannot be done if her parents are not 
living to receive her back again. (7.) Another characteristic, 
not peculiar to the Chinese, is the marked difference that is 
always observed between the birth of a son and that of a daughter. 
No rejoicings or compliments are too great on hearing the an- 
nouncement of a son ; but the birth of a daughter is bewailed as 
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a great misfortune! She can inherit nothing, and is lost to the 
family on her marriage ; yet she may become the supreme object 
of respect as a matron, and she no doubt in secret exerts an 
influence long before that time arrives. But a son is considered 
areal gain. He can support his parents in their declining years, 
continue the family line, and worship at the tombs of his an- 
cestors. 

The characteristic sameness of Chinese cities strikes every 
stranger as remarkable. They are all built after one plan, with 
a certain number of gates, north, south, east, and west, formi 
part of a strong wall, which is fifteen to twenty-five feet high. 
The streets are narrow and crooked, paved with granite, under 
which runs the street-sewer; but owing to ignorance of hy- 
draulics, there is no proper descent and discharge of the drains 
into the river. They accordingly contaminate the atmosphere, 
and give rise, in the great heat of summer, to fatal epidemics. The 
streets are not lighted by lamps, and the shops have neither glass- 
windows nor gas. The shutters are closed at dusk, and the con- 
trast between the great bustle in the day and the quiet at night 
is most striking. The city gates and street barricades are shut 
at an early hour, and few venture out of doors after eight o’clock. 
The noise and hubbub which fires create, especially at night time, 
are truly appalling; it seems as if the whole population were 
suddenly awoke up from their quiet slumbers, and were rushing 
forth to save their lives. The watchman’s rattle gives the first 
alarm. The Rev. Dr. Morrison wrote a graphic account of a fire 
he witnessed in Canton in 1822, when a large portion of the 
suburbs and all the foreign houses were burnt entirely to the 
ground. Fifty thousand persons were rendered houseless. The 
Chinese fire-brigade use fire-engines now with better effect. Still, 
fires are very frequent, and injurious both to life and property. 
During the hostilities of 1856-7, the foreign factories were again 
burnt to the ground ; and so great was the desolation and change, 
that on visiting the spot two years afterwards, we could not even 
identify the position of the church, garden, or any of the mercantile 
houses ; nothing was left but heaps of rubbish, and the bones of 
beggars, who were laid there unmolested to die. A new site has 
now been fixed upon, which it is hoped will prove more healthy, 
be less exposed to the danger of fire, and equally favourable to 
commerce. 

Another thing which seems strange to a traveller is, not only 
the absence of beasts of burden and carts of all kinds, but that 
everything (including men and women) is conveyed from place to 
place by the strength of men’s arms and shoulders. Horses and 
machinery to save expenditure of human labour do not exist in 
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China; and it is to be hoped they never will, so long as the 
labouring classes are so much in excess, and are so dependent 
upon their small daily earnings. 

But what shall we say of the social and physical condition of 
the people who inhabit these densely occupied cities? Their cha- 
racteristic features are the broad, round face, the prominent malar 
bones, the depressed nasal bones, the inner angle of the upper eye- 
lid overlapping the lower lid, giving width to the root of the nose, 
the curvature upward of the outer angle, which gives that arched 
appearance to the eyes, the uniform black colour of their iris and 
hair, absence of whisker and beard in youth, and small eyebrows, 
&c. Their form is generally well proportioned, particularly of the 
labouring classes ; hands and feet are small, and the height does 
not equal that of the European. A tall gaunt Chinaman is now 
and then seen, and also, very occasionally, an albino; but both 
draw attention from their singularity. Corpulency is admired in 
men, a slender and delicate form is the grace of women. 

The vigour and activity of the Chinese exceed those of other 
Asiatics. Their industrious and thrifty habits are proverbial. 
They are the artisans in Siam, Singapore, and other places in the 
Indian Archipelago. In strength, probably, they are inferior to 
the European, but they are capable of great endurance, and can 
carry heavy bales of cotton by means of a pole on the shoulders 
of two men, at a rate which is quite surprising. The dress of all 
classes is worn loose, and is composed of calico, silk, and fur, 
according to the weather, and the means of the wearer. As they 
have no fires or fireplaces, they use additional clothing to keep 
them warm, jacket over jacket indefinitely. The coat sleeves are 
made to cover the fingers; and artificial heat is obtained for 
the hands and feet by the use of very convenient, neat-looking 
brass baskets, filled with wood ashes ; they are heated by means 
of a preparation of charcoal pressed into a ball, which consumes 
very slowly, and gives out a comfortable amount of heat. This 
novel style of warming-pan for cold hands and feet might be in- 
troduced with advantage into our own country. 

Their clothes, stockings, and shoes are much the same in cut 
and shape all through the empire, notwithstanding the wide 
diversity in climate and some local customs. The Chinese 
caricature the odd costume of our close fitting coats and trowsers, 
especially our high black beavers and our grotesque summer 
hats. Ludicrous drawings are sold, exhibiting our soldiers with 
their tight arms, stiff collars, high hats, standing erect holding a 
musket, or trying in vain to catch a poor cock for breakfast! 
The mud and wet are overcome in the north by putting on strong 
leather boots with enormous hobnails. In the south, and 
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warmer climate, things are more easily managed. Men and 
women of the poorer class go through the mud and water bare- 
foot, and, for eight or nine months of the year, a large proportion 
of the population wear but two garments, a pair of loose calico 
trousers, dyed blue or black, and a jacket of the same material 
and colour, buttoning down the side. As a protection from rain, 
they use a broad bamboo hat, and a cloak of the fan palm, or 
bamboo leaf, joined together, which serves the purpose intended 
very effectually. The dress of the better classes is, in our view, 
much to be admired: it is convenient both to put off and on; 
the summer material is light and cool; and the silk and satins, 
lined with fur or cotton for winter, are very rich and handsome. 
There is the same opportunity for display of taste and good assort- 
ment of colour in a well-dressed lady or gentleman in China as 
inthis country. But the chief mark of position and respectability 
in a lady in China is in having small feet, or what they call in 
China the golden lilies, peeping from beneath the plaited petti- 
coat. If the compression by bandages is commenced in childhood, 
and kept uniformly tight, the growth of the bones and muscles 
is arrested, the heel is brought into close proximity to the turned- 
in toes, and a tolerably firm footing is obtained. The hobbling 
gait sometimes seen is the result of late or bad bandaging. It is 
an absurd and cruel custom, but perhaps less fruitful of evil 
consequences to health than compressing the chest, which used 
to bé so common amongst us. The Manchoos have compelled 
the Chinese to adopt their habit of dressing the hair, though the 
Manchoo ladies have never adopted the Chinese practice of com- 
pressing the feet. But, obnoxious as was the Manchoo custom 
at first, a clean-shaved head and a long, dressed queue are now 
regarded with complacency. A vagabond and robber is often 
punished by losing his tail; andif he does not renew it speedily, 
by fastening on a new one, he is regarded by all with an eye of 
suspicion. Many a clever thiefin China has escaped his pursuers 
by leaving his false tail in their clutch. The Nankin insurgents 
are known by the designation of the long-haired rebels, because 
they follow the custom of the preceding dynasty, of plaiting the 
hair in a tuft on the top of the unshaved head. 

There is nothing specially characteristic in the appearance of 
the country ; it is not what we should call Oriental, nor does the 
scenery resemble our own. It has a character peculiar to itself. 
It bears the appearance in many places of a well-watered plain. 
Green rice-fields form the main feature, with here and there hills 
and trees, the fields being without hedges, walls, or any boundary 
line, excepting what may be afforded by streams of water, ditches, 
or sign-stones. There are no meadows or pasture-land, covered 
NO. LXV. N 
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with flocks; no country mansions, pleasure-grounds, or parks. 
Pagodas take the place of the tall church-spire, and water-com- 
munication, by endless streams and rivulets, supersede the use of 
high-roads and coaches. Forests and waste places are rarely 
seen. Every available part is cultivated by the hoe and the 
plough, for the exclusive support of man. They cannot afford 
to consume flesh, except in small quantities ; hence the absence 
of pasture and graminivorous animals. Pigs, geese, ducks, and 
fowls are brought up on the farm-yard. Buffaloes and sheep 
are fed in stalls with grass cut from the sides of the hills. The 
energies of the agriculturist are chiefly given to the cultivation of 
rice, maize, cotton, and wheat. By the most careful manuring 
and irrigation, two crops of rice and one of vegetables are obtained 
from the soil every year. The success of the rice crop depends 
upon the usual supply of water from the tropical rains ; if that 
is deficient, there is a failure; if absent, a famine—a famine to 
such multitudes! If rice fails, everything fails, and there is 
nothing to supply its loss. The Chinese labour to live, and with 
all their toil, the greater part of this immense hive can only 
succeed in obtaining the plainest and least expensive form of 
food, viz., two or three bowls of rice twice or thrice a day, with a 
little pork, fish, and vegetable, to give it a relish. The well- 
stocked rivers and streams supply the chief article of animal diet 
to the Chinese. Nothing comes amiss; everything that can be 
used for food, is so used, from whatever source drawn. Still, it 
is only the lowest and poorest who touch the flesh of rats and 
dogs. Puppies fed with milk are not despised ; nor are shark 
fins, the sea-slug, and other water-producing animals which are 
repulsive to our taste. Nothing seems to be prohibited by law, 
or proscribed by usage. All animal life is spared by every true 
Buddhist ; but, excepting priests, nuns, and women who have 
taken vows not to touch animal food, there are few strictly ex- 
clusive vegetarians in the country. We see, then, that although 
the area of the country is so large, and so well cultivated in 
every part (even up to the sides of the hills), for arable purposes 
only (allowing none for pasture, forest, park, or pleasure-ground), 
it is yet only barely sufficient to supply its population with a 
plain simple diet. We infer, therefore, that the estimated amount 
of population in that empire need not be considered exaggerated. 
Emigration to the West Indies, under the guarantee of the British 
Government, is now seen to be desirable by the Chinese officials, 
and a better class of labourers cannot be found. ‘The coolies 
shipped by private parties for South America and other places, 
have usually been the very refuse of society; and no wonder we 
hear of their rising and killing the captain and officers, or dying 
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im great numbers during the voyage to those distant” places. 
Coolie emigration of this sort is a new species of slave trade, 
attended with ill consequences to all concerned, and ought to 
be no longer allowed. 

The Chinese are characteristically skilful in making what they 
call ‘a little profit? by trading. They love to acquire money, and 
are able to turn money to the greatest advantage. By long plod- 
ding industry and consummate skill, if not by knavery, they often 
succeed in making large fortunes. And it is instructive to observe 
the different ways in which nations and individuals expend their 
wealth: a rich Chinaman does not purchase a fine house, or set up 
a handsome equipage, or desire to make great outward display ; 
his ambition is to add to the number of his wives, children, and 
servants ; to give an expensive repast to his guests on festival 
occasions ; and to see his sons and his sons’ wives, and his grand- 
children, if not eating at the same board, at least all living with, 
or near him, under the paternal roof. This to a Chinaman is the 
highest conception of happiness. It is alike economical and 
respectable. He is the patriarch of the family, and is as much 
honoured in his way as the ancient patriarchs in Hebrew history. 
Chinese houses do not exceed two stories, and are comfortless and 
close dwelling-places. The female apartments are always distinct 
from the others, and besides the separation that exists at meals 
between the male and female members of a family, there is no 
such thing as meeting of the sexes at parties, public meetings, or 
walking together in the streets. If women are seen at theatres, 
or in any other public building, there is always a place set apart 
for their exclusive use. Young unmarried women are guarded 
with the greatest care. Asiatics are shocked at seeing the free 
and easy intercourse of the sexes in this country. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Chinese as a nation 
is their assumption of superiority to all other people, and their 
jealous isolation and exclusiveness. This assumption has been 
naturally fostered by their high antiquity, the enormous size of 
their country, and prodigious population. They have also been 
greatly shut out both by natural inaccessible boundaries and long 
distances from other nations ; so that they have had little oppor- 
tunity or disposition to learn the geographical position and in- 
fluence of any kingdom besides their own. They have also a 
conscious superiority in everything, and justly so, to the Coreans, 
Loo-chooans, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malays, and other sur- 
rounding or neighbouring tribes. Travellers and missionaries 
who visited China in the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
considered the Chinese empire to be a pattern in civilization and 
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the arts compared with what then existed in Europe. Frequent 
collisions of late with French and English governments, with 
whom they cannot cope, and together with internal rebellions 
which they cannot suppress, must certainly be very humbling to 
their feeling of supremacy, and go far to lessen that contempt 
which they have hitherto felt towards foreign powers. 

Enough has been said to give our readers a general idea of 
the leading characteristics of the Chinese. From what has been 
stated it will be evident that the Chinese are by no means a dull 
and stupid race; their craniological developments, and our expe- 
rience of their character, forbid such a conclusion. On the con- 
trary, while not scientific or speculative in their tastes, they are a 
thinking, observing people, shrewd also and calculating, clever 
in business, and in the management of their affairs. Their 
works and manufactures show considerable artistic skill and 
handicraft. They seem most deficient in the working of iron and 
brass. They have a strong imitative faculty, and the higher 
genius of invention needs only encouragement to draw it out. 
Their beautiful fabrics of gauze and satins have long been the 
admiration of our manufacturers, and in some works of art they 
cannot be excelled. The Chinese mind is capable likewise of 
grappling with geometry and the higher mathematics ; and when 
trained in American schools of philosophy, or in an Edinburgh 
school of medicine, it has not suffered by comparison either with 
the American or European. Their moral characteristics are those 
common to paganism in general, with this difference, that the 
Chinese as a people are quite unconcerned whether the object of 
worship be true or false ; and while religious caste does not exist, 
yet the all-pervading influence of custom is so powerful as to 
overcome desire for investigation and change. 

No Chinese will feel hurt at your pronouncing idolatry an 
absurdity, or a great moral evil; and the chief objection urged 
against giving it up, and receiving a better and purer religion is, 
that it does not accord with the customs of the country. Bud- 
dhism and Tainism have no hold upon their affections, and little 
upon the judgment.. The authority of law could make an entire 
change, so far as the forms and objects of worship are concerned, 
with the greatest ease. The Chinese mind is very pliable as it 
regards the national conscience. It looks up to the throne for its 
guidance ; hence a truly enlightened prince would possess almost 
unlimited powers to change the religious customs, and exert an 
influence favourable to Christianity. It is this view of the sub- 
ject that invests the present rebellion with interest. But the length 
of this article forbids our entrance on any other topic. As we 
write the Anglo-French army is on their way home after the capture 
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of Pekin. Time will show the result of this startling novelty in 
Chinese history. 

We have seen in this retrospect many things in which the 
Chinese as a people and nation differ from any other that has 
ever existed. Nor is it probable that the history of the globe 
will ever present another people of this order. They pre- 
sent, as we have said before, the unique spectacle of an inde- 
pendent kingdom that has outlived all others; and at this 
moment, though suffering at present from the double calamity 
of both foreign and civil war, they are ina condition highly 
favourable to the reception of a higher civilization and of a 
purer religion. They are not about to pass away — anything 
but that. There is a future for China, ancient as she may be, 
and a future that will be different from the past—better than the 
past. But our faith in this respect rests on what we can hope from 
Christianity, more than from all other causes. The great want in 
order to progress in China and India, is not a want of more know- 
ledge, but the want of more conscience. It is not their intel- 
lectual, but their moral nature that is at fault; and to expect the 
latter to be greatly benefited simply by an enlarged commerce 
with European states, would be to expect to small purpose. The 
jargon just now in vogue with some shallow thinkers, about 
knowledge as being the sole spring of social advancement, is pro- 
nounced a lie by the entire history of half the human race, and is 
shown to be a fallacy more or less everywhere. 
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Art. VI.— Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minister 
of Inveresk ; containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
Time. Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, minister of Inveresk, was born in 
1722, and lived to 1805. During this long pilgrimage his com- 
panionships were many, and they were of asort to make this self- 
told story of his life instructive, and not a little interesting. 
Unfortunately, in his case, as in the case of many active men, the 
writing of such a narrative was postponed until very late in life 
—so late that life did not allow of its being completed. His 
revelations do not reach lower than to the year 1770. He had, in- 
deed, written some account of his experiences, under the title of 
Recollections, some time before ; but this autobiography was not 
commenced before the year 1800, when the writer had just closed 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. The memory of age, how- 
ever, dwells much in the past, and seems to be strengthened 
rather than weakened, by the distance of its objects. We cite 
the first paragraphs in the book, which show what the writer in- 
tends :— 


‘ Having observed how carelessly, and consequently how falsely, 
history is written, I have long resolved to note down certain facts 
within my own knowledge, under the title of Anecdotes and Characters 
of the Times, that may be subservient to a future historian, if not to 
embellish his page, yet to keep him within the bounds of truth and 
certainty. 

‘I have been too late in beginning this work, as on this very day I 
enter on the seventy-ninth year of my age; which circumstance, as it 
renders it not improbable that I may be stopped short in the middle 
of my annals, will undoubtedly make it difficult for me to recall the 
memory of many past transactions in my long life with that precision 
and clearness which such a work requires. But 1 will admit of no 
more excuses for indolence or procrastination, and endeavour (with 
God’s blessing) to serve posterity, to the best of my ability, with such 
a faithful picture of times and characters as came within my view in 
the humble and private sphere of life, in comparison with that of many 
others, in which I have always acted ; remembering, however, that in 
whatever sphere men act, the agents and instruments are still the 
same, viz., the faculties and passions of human nature.’ 


Dr. Carlyle’s father was a minister of the Church of Scotland. 
His son prosecuted his studies in Edinburgh, in Glasgow, and in 
Leyden, and decided at length to give himself to his sire’s voca- 
tion. We cannot say much for the motives which appear to have 
prompted him to this choice. His religion was always a very 
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easy and flexible affair. In his early years, and far on in life, he 
could dance where dancing was agreeable ; he could be playgoer 
even in Edinburgh ; and when in London, he appearsto have been 
as fond of such amusements as the gayest of his associates. We see 
no reason to suppose that his morals were at any time other than 
pure. In his own church he stood by the ‘moderates,’ and had 
no great love for the ‘wild’ men—the fanatics, as he is wont to 
designate the more serious classes, both of clergy and laity, of his 
own communion. Dr. Witherspoon, one of his contemporaries, pub- 
lished a work intitled Ecclesiastical Characteristics, in which 
preachers of the fashionable-essay school are depicted to the life. 
Dr. Carlyle does not mention the publication, but he often mentions 
the author, and never without showing that the satirist, in sending 
forth such sketches of characters, had sinned, in his estimation, 
so as not to be forgiven. Great was the storm, both in the Gene- 
ral Assembly and out of it, aguinst the anonymous author, raised 
by men who, if not to be moved by anything else, in the lan- 
guage of Witherspoon, could become ‘fierce for moderation.’ 
In politics, Dr. Carlyle was a Tory, but no Jacobite. His ac- 
count of student life in Scotland a hundred years ago will be more 
interesting, probably, on the other side of the Border than in 
England. Among the remarkable personages whom he knew in 
early life, and of whom he has something to say, are Hutcheson, 
the ‘ moral sense’ philosopher, and Adam Smith :— 


‘I attended Hutcheson’s class this year with great satisfaction and 
improvement. He was a good-looking man, of an engaging counte- 
nance. He delivered his lectures without notes, walking backwards 
and forwards in the area of his room. As his elocution was good, and 
his voice and manner pleasing, he raised the attention of his hearers 
at all times ; and when the subject led him to explain and enforce the 
moral virtues and duties, he displayed a fervent and persuasive elo- 
quence which was irresistible. Besides the lectures he gave through 
the week, he, every Sunday at six o’clock, opened his class-room to 
whoever chose to attend, when he delivered a set of lectures on Grotius 
de Veritate Religionis Christiane, which, though learned and ingenious, 
were adapted to every capacity ; for on that evening he expected to be 
attended not only by students, but by many of the people of the city ; 


and he was not disappointed, for this free lecture always drew crowds 
of attendants.’ 


According to the following statements, the doctrine of free- 


trade owed its origin to Glasgow much more than to Man- 
chester :— 


‘ The city of Glasgow at this time, though very industrious, wealthy, 
and commercial, was far inferior to what it afterwards became, both 
before and after the failure of the Virginia trade. The modes of life, 
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too, and manners, were different from what they are at present. Their 
chief branches were the tobacco trade with the American colonies, and 
sugar and rum with the West India. There were not manufacturers 
sufficient, either there or at Paisley, to supply an outward-bound cargo 
for Virginia. For this purpose they were obliged to have recourse to 
Manchester. Manufacturers were in their infancy. About this time 
the inkle manufactory was first begun by Ingram and Glassford, and 
was shown to strangers as a great curiosity. But the merchants had. 
industry and stock, and the habits of business, and were ready to seize 
with eagerness, and prosecute with vigour, every new object in com- 
merce or manufactures that promised success. 

‘ Few of them could be called learned merchants; yet there was a 
weekly club, of which a Provost Cochrane was the founder and a lead- 
ing member, in which their express design was to inquire into the 
nature and principles of trade in all its branches, and to communicate 
their knowledge and views on that subject to each other. I was not 
acquainted with Provost Cochrane at this time, but I observed that the 
members of this society had the highest admiration of his knowledge 
and talents. I became well acquainted with him twenty years after- 
wards, when Drs. Smith and Wight were members of the club, and was. 
made sensible that too much could not be said of his accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge, of his agreeable manners, and colloquial eloquence. 
Dr. Smith acknowledged his obligations to this gentleman’s informa- 
tion, when he was collecting materials for his Wealth of Nations ; and 
the junior merchants who have flourished since his time, and extended 
their commerce far beyond what was then dreamt of, confess, with. 
respectful remembrance, that it was Andrew Cochrane who first opened 
and enlarged their views.’ 


Dr. Carlyle and his father were both acquainted with the well- 
known Colonel Gardiner. Carlyle the elder said he had heard 
Gardiner describe his conversion more than once, and that Dod- 
dridge’s account of that event includes some elements of the ex- 
traordinary and supernatural which did not belong to it. We 
should require some better evidence than is given to satisfy us 
that Doddridge had not good reason for writing what he has 
written. It is probable that Gardiner was enough of a man of 
the world to know his company, and that his account of his ex- 
perience at that juncture in his history was not so freely given 
in some connexions as in others. 


Robertson, which led to the memorable Porteous riot. 


‘I was witness to a very extraordinary scene that happened in the 
month of February or March, 1736, which was the- escape of Robert- 
son, a condemned criminal, from the Tolbooth Church in Edinburgh. 
In those days it was usual to bring the criminals who were condemned 
to death into that church, to attend public worship every Sunday after 
their condemnation, when the clergyman made some part of his dis- 


Young Carlyle was a witness of the escape of the smuggler 
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course and prayers to suit their situation; which, among other cir- 
cumstances of solemnity which then attended the state of condemned 
criminals, had no small effect on the public mind. Robertson and 
Wilson were smugglers, and had been condemned for robbing a custom- 
house, where some of their goods had been deposited; a crime which 
at that time did not seem, in the opinion of the common people, to 
deserve so severe a punishment. I was carried by an acquaintance to 
church to see the prisoners on the Sunday before the day of execution. 
We went early into the church on purpose to see them come in, and 
were seated in a pew before the gallery in front of the pulpit. Soon 
after we went into the church by the door from the Parliament Close, 
the criminals were brought in by the door next the Tolbooth, and placed 
in a long pew, not far from the pulpit. Four soldiers came in with 
them, and placed Robertson at the head of the pew, and Wilson below 
him, two of themselves sitting below Wilson, and two in a pew behind 
him. 

‘The bells were ringing and the doors were open, while the people 
were coming into the church. Robertson watched his opportunity, 
and, suddenly springing up, got over the pew into the passage that 
led in to the door in the Parliament Close, and, no person offering to 
lay hands on him, made his escape in a moment—so much the more 
easily, perhaps, as everybody’s attention was drawn to Wilson, who 
was a stronger man, and who, attempting to follow Robertson, was 
seized by the soldiers, and struggled so long with them, that the two 
who at last followed Robertson were too late. It was reported that 
he had maintained his struggle that he might let his companion have 
time. That might be his second thought, but his first certainly was 
to escape himself, for I saw him set his foot on the seat to leap over, 
when the soldiers pulled him back. Wilson was immediately carried 
out to the Tolbooth, and Robertson, getting uninterrupted through 
the Parliament Square, down the back stairs, into the Cowgate, was 
heard of no more till he arrived in Holland. This was an interesting 
scene, and by filling the public mind with compassion for the unhappy 
person who did not escape, and who was the better character of the 
two, had probably some influence in producing what followed: for 
when the sentence against Wilson came to be executed a few weeks 
thereafter, a very strong opinion prevailed that there was a plot to 
force the Town Guard, whose duty it is to attend executions under the 
order of a civil magistrate.’ 


Here is the portrait of Porteous himself :— 


‘There was a Captain Porteous, who by his good behaviour in the 
army had obtained a subaltern’s commission, and had afterwards, when 
on half-pay, been preferred to the command of the City Guard. This 
man, by his skill in manly exercises, particularly the golf, and by gen- 
tlemanly behaviour, was admitted into the company of his superiors, 
which elated his mind, and added insolence to his native roughness, 
so that he was much hated and feared by the mob of Edinburgh. 
When the day of execution came, the rumour of a deforcement at the 
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gallows prevailed strongly; and the provost and magistrates (not in 
their own minds very strong) thought it a good measure to apply for 
three or four companies of a marching regiment that lay in the Canon- 
Sa to be drawn up in the Lawnmarket, a street leading from the 

olbooth to the Grassmarket, the place of execution, in order to over- 
awe the mob by their being at hand. Porteous, who, it is said, had 
his natural courage increased to rage by any suspicion that he and his 
guard could not execute the law, and being heated likewise with wine 
—for he had dined, as the custom then was, between one and two— 
became perfectly furious when he passed by the three companies drawn 
up in the street as he marched along with his prisoner.. . . The 
execution went on with the usual forms, and Wilson behaved in a 
manner very becoming his situation. There was not the least appear- 
ance of an attempt to rescue; but soon after the executioner had done 
his duty, there was an attack made upon him, as usual on such occasions, 
by the boys and blackguards throwing stones and dirt in testimony of 
their abhorrence of the hangman. But there was no attempt to break 
through the guard and cut down the prisoner. It was generally said 
that there was very little, if any, more violence than had usually hap- 
pened on such occasions. Porteous, however, inflamed with wine and 
jealousy, thought proper to order his guard to fire, their muskets being 
loaded with slugs ; and when the soldiers showed reluctance, I saw him 
turn to them with threatening gesture and an inflamed countenance. 
They obeyed, and fired; but wishing to do as little harm as possible, 
many of them elevated their pieces, the effect of which was, that some 
people were wounded in the windows. . . . We had seen many people, 
women and men, fall on the street, and at first thought it was only 
through fear, and by their crowding on one another to escape. But 
when the crowd dispersed, we saw them lying dead or wounded, and 
had no longer any doubt of what had happened. The numbers were 
said to be eight or nine killed, and double the number wounded; but 
this was never exactly known.’ 


And now the resolve appears to have been, that Porteous should 
die. He was tried, and condemned to be hanged, but was re- 
prieved by the Queen Regent. The magistrates, to secure the 
culprit from the rage of the people, would have removed him from 
his prison to the Castle :— 


‘But a plot was laid and conducted by some persons unknown with 
the greatest secrecy, policy, and vigour, to prevent that design, by 
forcing the prison the night before, and executing the sentence upon 
him themselves, which to effectuate cost them from eight at night till 
two in the morning; and yet this plot was managed so dexterously 
that they met with no interruption, though there were five companies 
of a marching regiment lying in the Canongate. 

‘This happened on the 7th September, 1736; and so prepossessed 
were the minds of every person that something extraordinary would 
take place that day, that I, at Prestonpans, nine miles from Edinburgh, 
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dreamt that I saw Captain Porteous hanged in the Grassmarket. I 
got up betwixt six and seven, and went to my father’s servant, who 
was thrashing in the barn which lay on the roadside leading to Aber- 
lady and North Berwick, who said that several men on horseback had 
passed about five in the morning, whom having asked for news, they 
replied there was none, but that Captain Porteous had been dragged 
out of prison, and hanged on a dyer’s tree at two o’clock that 
morning.’ 

The fact that the perpetrators of this bold deed were never dis- 
covered, shows the strength of the popular feeling. It is not well 
that the passions of the populace should come into the place of 
the statutes of the realm; but in this instance right was much 
more with the mob than with the Government. It is well that 
bad men should be sometimes obliged to lay their account with 
vengeance in such forms. It is a law of nature, more ultimate 
than any written law, that the violent shall perish by violence. 

The next great public event of which our author was a 
spectator, and in which he was.in some sort an actor, on the better 
side, was the rebellion of 1745, in favour of the Pretender :-— 


‘When I got to Moffat I found my expecting friends still there, 
though the news had arrived that the Chevalier Prince Charles had 
landed in the north with a small train, had been joined by many of the 
clans, and might be expected to break down into the low country, 
unless Sir John Cope, who was then on his march north, should meet 
with them and disperse them. I remained only a few days at Moffat, 
as the news became more important and alarming every day; and, 
taking leave of my friends, I got home to Prestonpans on the 
evening of the 12th of September. My father, &., were not 
returned, but I was perfectly informed of the state of public affairs by 
many persons in the place, who told me that Prince Charles had 
evaded Sir John Cope, who found himself obliged to march on to 
Inverness, not venturing to attack the Highlanders on the hill of 
Corry-arrock, and was then proceeding to Aberdeen, where transports 
were sent to bring his army by sea to the Firth. I was also informed 
that as the Highlanders were making hasty marches, the city of 
Edinburgh was putting itself in some state of defence, so as to be 
able to resist the rebels in case of an attack before Sir John Cope 


arrived. 


‘On this news I repaired to Edinburgh the next day, which was the — 


18th, and, meeting many of my companions, found that they were en- 
listing themselves in a corps of four hundred Volunteers, which had 
been embodied the day before, and were thought necessary for the 
defence of the city. Messrs. William Robertson, John Home, William 
M‘Ghie, Hugh Bannatyne, William Cleghorn, William Wilkie, George 
Logan, and many others, had enlisted into the first or College Com- 
pany, as it was called, which was to be commanded by Provost Drum- 
mond, who was expected to return that day from London, where he 
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had been for some time. On the 14th I joined that company, and had 
arms put into my hands, ard attended a drill-serjeant that afternoon 
and the next day to learn the manual exercise, which I had formerly 
been taught by.my father, who had himself been a Volunteer in the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, when there was an alarm about the Pre- 
tender, but were obliged to hold their meetings in malt-barns in the 
night, and by candle-light.’ 


Two-thirds of the men in Edinburgh were supposed to be with 
the Government, and two-thirds of the women were with the 
Pretender. The Provost himself was a secret Jacobite. ‘The 
work assigned to the University Volunteers was to mount guard 
for the safety of the city. They were not allowed to go out to 
meet the enemy in the open field; but when two regiments of 
dragoons were seen on their march from the Colt Hill towards 
Leith, the fate of the city was decided. 


‘Then the clamour arose, that it would be madness to think of 
defending the town, as the dragoons had fled. The alarm bell was 
rung—a meeting of the inhabitants with the magistrates was convened, 
first in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, and when the crowd increased, in the 
New Church aisle. The four companies of Volunteers rendezvoused 
in the Lawnmarket, and, growing impatient, sent two of their lieu- 
tenants to the Provost for orders, for the captains had been sent for to 
the meeting. They soon returned without any orders, and said all was 
clamour and discordance. While they were absent, two Volunteers 
in the rear rank (Boyle and Weir), just behind, quarrelled, when de- 
bating whether or not the city should be surrendered, and were going 
to attack one another, one with his musket and bayonet, and the other 
with his small sword, having flung down his musket. They were 
soon separated without any harm, and placed asunder from each other. 
At this time a man.on horseback, whom nobody knew, came up from 
the Bow, and, riding at a quickepace along the line of Volunteers, 
called out that the Highlanders were at hand, and that they were 
16,000 strong. This fellow did not stop to be examined, but rode off 
at the gallop. About this time a letter had come, directed to the 
Provost, summoning the town to surrender, and alarming them with 
_the consequence in case any opposition was made. 

‘The Provost made a scrupulous feint about reading the letter, but 
this point was soon carried, and all idea of defence was abandoned. 
Soon after, Captain Drummond joined us in the Lawnmarket, with 
another captain or two. He sent to General Guest, after conversing 
a little with the lieutenant, to acquaint him that the Volunteers were 
coming to the Castle to deliver their arms. The messenger soon re- 
turned, and we marched up, glad to deliver them, lest they should 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy, which the delay of orders 
seemed to favour, though not a little ashamed and afflicted at our in- 
glorious campaign.’ 


In nothing do we see the enervating influence of the odious 
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reign of the second Charles more strikingly than in the complete 
loss of that military skill and courage of which both Englishmen 
and Scotchmen had shown themselves capable before his coming 
among us. From the surrender of Edinburgh to the battle 
of Prestonpans all was disorder, contradiction, panic. On the 
eve of the battle, the brave Colonel Gardiner said to Carlyle, 
‘T tell you in confidence, Sandie, that I have not above ten men 
‘in my regiment whom I am certain will follow me. But we 
‘must give them battle now, and God’s will be done!’ And as 
he said, so it happened, not more than a dozen men stood by 
him when the death struggle came on. Dragoons, who might 
have trod down the savages before them like stubble, deserted 
their infantry, and all was lost. Carlyle was sent under a High- 
land guard to the field of battle in search of a medicine chest, 
which gave him an opportunity of observing what sort of an 
enemy it was that had so easily become victorious. 


‘In general they were of low stature and dirty, and of a contemptible 
appearance. The officers with whom I mixed were gentleman-like, 
and very civil to me, as I was on an errand of humanity. I was con- 
ducted to Locheil, who was polished and gentle, and who ordered a 
soldier to make all the inquiry he could about the medicine-chests of 
the dragoons. After an hour’s search, we returned without finding 
any of them, nor were they ever afterwards recovered. This view I 
had of the rebel army confirmed me in the prepossession that nothing 
but the weakest and most unaccountable bad conduct on our part could 
have possibly given them the victory. God forbid that Britain should 
ever again be in danger of being overrun by such a despicable enemy, 
for, at the best, the Highlanders were at that time but a raw militia 
who were not cowards.’ 


Our author was induced to return to Edinburgh, under what 
security will be seen in the following passage, which also contains 
a description of the person of the Pretender, and shows the 
impression existing in regard to the posture of his affairs at that 
juncture—at least in some quarters ;— 

‘As Prince Charles had issued a proclamation allowing all the 
Volunteers of Edinburgh three weeks, during which they might pay 
their court to him at the Abbey, and receive a free pardon, I went 
twice down to the Abbey Court with my friend about twelve o’clock, to 
wait till the Prince should come out of the Palace and mount his 
horse to ride to the east side of Arthur Seat to visit his army. I had 
the good fortune to see him both days, one of which I was close by him 
when he walked through the guard. He was a good-looking man, of 
about five feet ten inches; his hair was dark red, and his eyes black. 
His features were regular, his visage long, much sunburnt and freckled, 
and his countenance thoughtful and melancholy. He mounted his 
horse and rode off through St. Ann’s Yards and the Duke’s Walk to 
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hisermy. There was no crowd after him—about three or four hundred 
each day. By that time curiosity had been satisfied. 


“In the house where I lived they were all Jacobites, and I heard 
much of their conversation. When young Seller and I retired from 
them at night, he agreed with me that they had less ground for being 
so sanguine and upish than they imagined. The court at the Abbey 
was dull and sombre—the Prince was melancholy ; he seemed to have 
no confidence in anybody, not even in the ladies, who were much his 
friends ; far less had he the spirit to venture to the High Church of 
Edinburgh and take the sacrament, as his great uncle Charles IT. had 
done the Covenant, which would have secured him the low-country 
commons, as he already had the Highlanders by attachment. He was 
thought to have loitered too long at Edinburgh, and, without doubt, 
had he marched immediately to Newcastle, he might have distressed 
the city of London not a little. But besides that his army wanted 
clothing and necessaries, the victory at Preston put an end to his 
authority. He had not a mind fit for command at any time, far less 
to rule the Highland chiefs in prosperity.’ 


But enough of such matters. Carlyle now went to Holland, 
and passed some time at Leyden. The following sketch of the 
afterwards notorious John Wilkes, while as yet a mere stripling, 
is not without interest :— 


‘On the first Sunday evening I was in Leyden, I walked round the 
Cingle—a fine walk on the outside of the Rhine, which formed the 
wet ditch of the town—with John Gregory, who introduced me to 
the British students as we met them, not without giving me ashort 
character of them, which I found in general a very just outline. When 
we came to John Wilkes, whose ugly countenance in early youth 
was very striking, I asked earnestly who he was. His answer was, 
that he was the son of a London distiller or brewer, who wanted to be 
a fine gentleman and man of taste, which he could never be, for God 
and nature had been against him. I came to know Wilkes very well 
afterwards, and found him to be a sprightly entertaining fellow—too 
much so for his years, as he was but eighteen ; for even then he showed 
something of the daring profligacy for which he was afterwards notorious. 
Though he was fond of learning, and passionately desirous of being 
thought something extraordinary, he was unlucky in having an old 
ignorant pedant of a dissenting parson for bis tutor. This man, a 
Mr. Leeson or Lyson, had been singled out by the father as the best 
tutor in the world for his most promising son, because at the age of 
threescore, after studying controversy for more than thirty years, he 
told his congregation that he was going to leave them, and would tell 
them the reason next Sunday ; when, being fully convened, he told them 
that, with much anxiety and care, he had examined the Arian controversy, 
and was now convinced that the creed he had read to them as his 
ereed was false, and that he had now adopted that of the Arians, and 
was to bid them farewell. The people were shocked with this creed, 
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and not so sorry as they otherwise would have been to part with him, 
for he was a good-natured, well-meaning man. His chief object seemed 
to be to make Wilkes an Arian also, and he teased him so much about 
it that he was obliged to declare that he did not believe the Bible at 
all, which produced a quarrel between them, and Wilkes, for refuge, 
went frequently to Utrecht, where he met with Immateriality Baxter, 
as he was called, who then attended Lord Blantyre and Mr. Hay, of 
Drummellier, as he had formerly done Lord John Gray.’ 


On his voyage back to England Carlyle found in the packet 
three foreign-looking men, with a young gentleman in their 
charge, who seemed to be not much more than sixteen years of 
age. He was very handsome, and supposed to be a foreign 
nobleman on his way to the Court of St. James’s. As the 
weather became foul, Carlyle and this young person descended to 
their berths. ‘They were the only passengers in the cabin. Both 
were very ill. Noword passed between them. But as the vessel 
rolled, the stranger inquired in French if they were not in great 
danger. The voice made it certain that the young nobleman 
was a woman. It was Violetti, the famous opera dancer, on her 
way to fulfil an engagement at the opera in the Haymarket, and 
who was travelling in this disguise to save expense. Carlyle went 
to witness Violetti’s transcendent skill in her profession. This 
lady became Mrs. Garrick, and the author dined with her years 
afterwards at the table of her husband without being recognised, 
and, of course, without attempting to bring old times to her 
remembrance. 

The man who had witnessed the disgrace at Prestonpans was 
in London when the news arrived of what had been done at 
Culloden. 


‘I was in the coffee-house with Smollett when the news of the battle 
of Culloden arrived, and when London all over was in a perfect uproar 
of joy. It was then that Jack Stuart, the son of the provost, behaved 
in the manner I before mentioned. About nine o’clock I wished to go 
home to Lyon’s, in New Bond Street, as I had promised to sup with 
him that night, it being the anniversary of his marriage night, or 
the birthday of one of his children. I asked Smollett if he was ready 
to go, as he lived at Mayfair; he said he was, and would conduct 
me. ‘The mob were so riotous, and the squibs so numerous and inces- 
sant, that we were glad to go into a narrow entry to put our wigs in 
our pockets, and to take our swords from our belts and walk with 
them in our hands, as everybody then wore swords ; and, after caution- 
ing me against speaking a word, lest the mob should discover my 
eountry and become insolent, ‘ for John Bull,’ says he, ‘is as haugh 
‘and valiant to-night as he was abject and cowardly on the Black 
‘ Wednesday when the Highlanders were at Derby.’ After we got 
to the head of the Haymarket through incessant fire, the Doctor 
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me by narrow lanes, where we met nobody but a few boys at a pitiful 
bonfire, who very civilly asked us for sixpence, which I gave them. 
I saw not Smollett again for some time after, when he showed Smith 
and me the manuscript of his Tears of Scotland, which was published 
not long after, and had such a run of approbation. Smollett, though 
a Tory, was not a Jacobite, but he had the feelings of a Scotch gen- 
tleman on the reported cruelties that were said to be exercised after 
the battle of Culloden.’ 


This was immediately after the voyage from Rotterdam and 
the journey to London, which made the writer acquainted with 
Violetti. From the same visit we have a sketch of a successful 
man of letters, or rather booksellers’ man of that day. 


‘I was witness to a scene in the British Coffeehouse, which was after- 
wards explained to me. Captain David Cheap, who was on Anson’s 
voyage, and had been wrecked on the coast of Chili, and was detained 
there for some time by the Spaniards, had arrived in London, and fre- 
quented this coffeehouse. Being a man of sense and knowledge, he 
was employed by Lord Anson to look out for a proper person to write 
his voyage, the chaplain, whose journal furnished the chief materials, 
being unequal to the task. Captain Cheap had a predilection for his 
countrymen, and having heard of Guthrie, the writer of the Westmin- 
ster Journal, &., he had come down to the coffeehouse that evening to 
inquire about him, and, if he was pleased with what he heard, would 
have him introduced. Not long after Cheap had sat down and called 
for coffee Guthrie arrived, dressed in laced clothes, and talking loud to 
everybody, and soon fell a-wrangling with a gentleman about tragedy 
and comedy and the unities, &c., and laid down the law of the drama 
in a peremptory manner, supporting his arguments with cursing and 
swearing. I saw he [Cheap] was astonished, when, rising and going 
to the bar, he asked who this was, and finding it was Guthrie, whom 
he had come down to inquire about, he paid his coffee and slunk off 
in silence. I knew him well afterwards, and asked him one day if he 
remembered the incident. He told me that it was true that he came 
there with the design of talking with Guthrie on the subject of the 
voyage, but was so much disgusted with his vapouring manner that he 
thought no more of him.’ 


The name of this ‘ vapouring’ man in ‘laced clothes’ appeared 
on the title-page of many books, several of which ran through 
many editions, but which are all long since forgotten. Carlyle 
was still a young man, not more than twenty-five years of age. 
But his student and travelling life was ere long succeeded by 
his settlement as the minister of Inveresk. This was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. Such a parish, it was said, was too 
weighty a charge for so young a man. The more religious 
people took exception, as well they might, not only to his youth, 
but to his want of gravity, and went so far as to doubt his 
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Christianity altogether. But his friends prevailed. Once settled, 
Carlyle, as we have said, took his side with the ‘moderates.’ 
When the famous controversy about the Douglas tragedy, written 
by his clerical friend Home, came up, he took part with his 
friend, and exposed himself to much sharp criticism by so doing. 
We have an account in one part of this narrative of the process 
through which this once popular, but now obsolete performance, 
attained its perfection. 

‘It was from his having heard Mrs. Janet Denoon, Mr. Hepburn’s 
sister-in-law, sing the old ballad of ‘ Gil Morrice,’ that he [Home] first 
took his idea of the tragedy of Douglas, which, five years afterwards, 
he carried to London—for he was but an idle composer—to offer it for 
the stage, but with the same bad success as formerly. The length 
of time he took, however, tended to bring it to perfection; for want 
of success, added to his natural openness, made him communicate his 
compositions to his friends, whereof there were some of the soundest 
judgment, and of the most exquisite taste. Of the first sort there were 

rs. Blair and Robertson, and Mr. Hew Bannatine; and of the 
second, Patrick Lord Elibank, the Hepburn family, and some young 
ladies with whom he and I had become intimate—viz., Miss Hepburn, 
of Monkriggs, Lord Milton’s niece; Miss Eliza Fletcher, afterwards 
Mrs. Wedderburn, his youngest daughter; and Miss Campbell, of Car- 
rick, at that time their great friend. As Home himself wrote a hand 
that was hardly legible, and at that time could ill afford to hire an 
amanuensis, I copied Douglas several times over for him—which, by 
means of the corrections of all the friends I have mentioned, and the 
fine and decisive criticisms of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, had attained 
to the perfection with which it was acted ; for at this time Home was 
tractable, and listened to our remarks.’ 


But after all this elaboration, and a journey to London on the 
part of its author to make friends in its favour, Douglas was not 
accepted for the London stage, and the scandal of a popular 
tragedy by a clergyman was to be perpetrated in Edinburgh. 
And popular it was. Not only all the literati of the city, but 
even grave judges, as well as clergymen, were seen in the 
theatre. Carlyle would have abstained from being present, but 
taunted by his friends with want of firmness, he was in the 
theatre at the third performance; and subsequently wrote a 
satirical pamphlet in defence of what was doing, under the title 
of ‘ An Argument to prove that the tragedy of Douglas ought to 
be publicly burnt, by the hands of the Hangman.’ With such 
a title, the pamphlet passed into the hands of the opponents of 
the playgoers, and the case on the other side was insinuated 


almost before they were aware of it. We who write in the latter 


half of the nineteenth century, are of opinion that the minister of 
Inveresk might have been more consistently employed. The 
NO. LXV. 
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defence of dramatical representations in themselves, and with 
certain restrictions, is easy. The defence of them with all the 
adjuncts which have been always connected with them in modern . 
times is another: matter, and, unhappily, a divorce between the 
thing and its adjuncts has been found impossible. 

Our author has something to say concerning his great contem- 
porary David Hume, whom he describes as ‘of a social and 
benevolent temper, and truly the best natured man in the world.’ 


‘I was one of those who never believed that -David Hume’s scep-- 
tical principles had laid fast-hold on his mind, but thought that his 
books proceeded rather from affectation of superiority aud pride of 
understanding and love of vainglory. I was confirmed in this opinion, 
after his death, by what the Honourable Patrick Boyle, one of his 
most intimate friends, told me many years ago at:my house in Mussel-- 
burgh, where he ‘used to come and dine the first Sunday of every 
General Assembly, after his brother, Lord Glasgow, ceased to be Lord 
High Commissioner. When we were talking of David, Mrs. Carlyle: 
asked Mr. Boyle if he thought David Hume was as great an unbeliever 
as the world took him to be? He answered, that the world judged 
from his books, as they had a right to do: but he thought otherwise, 
who had known him all his life, and mentioned the following incident : 
When David and he were both in London, at the period when David’s 
mother died, Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went into his apart-. 
ment—for they lodged in the same house—when he found him in the 
deepest affliction and in aflood of tears. After the usual topics of con-. 
dolence, Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘ My friend, you owe this uncommon 
grief to your having thrown off the principles of religion; for if you 
had not, you would have been consoled by the firm belief that the 
good lady, who was not only the best of mothers, but the most 
pious of Christians, was now completely happy. in the realms. of 
the just.’ To which David replied, ‘Though I threw out my 
speculations to entertain and employ the learned and metaphy- 
sical world, yet in other things I do not think so differently from 
the rest of mankind as you may imagine.’ To this my wife was a 
witness. This conversation took place the year after David died, when 
Dr. Hill, who was to preach, had gone to a room to look over his 
notes. 


The friends of Hume seem to think that they are doing service 
to his memory by representing him in this. manner, as less. a 
sceptic in reality than in appearance. But what is the drift of 
such representation? Is it not, that to gratify the vanity of au- 
thorship, a man_could write so as to imperil the great principles 
of religion and. morality? To suppose that. the conclusions 
tewards which: all. Hume’s speculations tended. were, after. all, 
conclusions which he was prepared to admit were possibly, and: 
even probably false, is to charge him with levity and want of 
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principle as no enemy has done. To scatter firebrands after this 


manner, and then coolly to say—‘ Am I not in sport ?’—is a 


course of proceeding not to be reconciled with wisdom, with: 


honesty, or with humanity. It seems very likely, however, that the 
case really so stood, especially in the early part of his career. 
The dogmatism of the theologians had given the philosopher 
great offence. He found, as many men of his order have found, an 
exquisite pleasure in perplexing and annoying such people, by 
questioning everything they were wont to regard as unquestion- 
able. And when once a man surrenders himself to this mood, the 
habit formed, like all habits, grows by indulgence, until the feel- 
ing of certainty comes to be to the mind as a sense of restraint—of 
bondage. So men who learn to love doubt more than truth, are 
often given up to the worship of the idol they have chosen. 
Hume, in this respect, was the type of a class of minds, not 
numerous, but always existing. The following sketch of Hume’s 
private habits will be interesting to some of our readers. 


‘ At this period, when he first lived in Edinburgh, and was writing 
his History of England, his circumstances were narrow, and he accepted 
the office of Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, worth 407. per 


annum. But it was not for the salary that he accepted this employ-. 


ment, but that he might have easy access to the books in that celebrated 
library ; for, to my certain knowledge, he gave every farthing of the 
salary to families in distress. Of a piece with this temper was his 
curiosity and credulity, which were without bounds, a specimen of 
which shall be afterwards given when I come down to Militia and the 
Poker. His economy was strict, as he loved independency ; and yet 
he was able at that time to give suppers to his friends in his small 
lodging in the Canongate. He took much to the company of the 
younger clergy, not from a wish to bring them over to his opinions— 
for he never attempted to overturn any man’s principles—but they best 
understood his notions, and could furnish him with literary conver- 
sation. Robertson and John Home and Bannatine and I lived all in 
the country, and came only periodically to the town. Blair and 
Jardine both lived in it, and suppers being the only fashionable meal 
at that time, we dined where we best could, and by cadies assembled 
our friends to meet us in a tavern by nine o’clock; and a fine time it 
was when we could collect David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Fer- 
guson, Lord Elibank, and Drs. Blair and Jardine, on an hour’s warn- 
ing. I remember one night that David Hume, who, having dined 
abroad, came rather late to us, and directly pulled a large key from his 
pocket, which he laid on thetable. This he said was given him by his 
maid Peggy (much more like a man than a woman) that she might not 
sit up for him, for she said when the honest fellows came in from 
the country, he never returned home till after one o’clock. This inti- 
macy of the young clergy with David Hume enraged the zealots on the 
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opposite side, who little knew how impossible it was for him, had he been. 
illing, to shake their principles. 

‘As Mr. Hume’s circumstances improved, he enlarged his mode of 
living, and instead of the roasted hen and minced collops, and a bottle 
of punch, he gave both elegant dinners and suppers, and the best claret, 
and, which was best of all, he furnished the entertainment with the 
most instructive and pleasing conversation, for he assembled whosoever 
were most knowing and agreeable among either the laity or clergy. 
This he always did, but still more unsparingly when he became what 
he called rich. For innocent mirth and agreeable raillery I never 
knew his match. Jardine, who sometimes bore hard upon him—for 
he had much drollery and wit, though but little learning—never 
could overturn his temper. Lord Elibank resembled David in his 
talent for collecting agreeable companions together, and had a house in 
town for several winters chiefly for that purpose.’ 


But we must bring our account of this volume to a close. 
The union between England and Scotland was a great event to 
our neighbours north of the Tweed. The advance made by the 
mind of Scotland in the next half century was amazing; and the 
impulse has lasted, and will last. Down to the time of Eliza- 
beth, Scotland was the tool always ready to be used by France 
against England. Scotchmen looked on this policy as based on 
the laws of self-preservation. But it was a policy which entailed 
heavy penalties. The accession of James I. might have been ex- 
pected to ensure the speedy union of the twokingdoms. But the 
prejudices and bad blood which the strifes of centuries had gene- 
rated, were not to be soon subdued. The Stuart dynasty had to 
be cast out, before England and Scotland could be made one. 
The space in Scottish history over which this autobiography 
extends, is not more than from thirty to forty years. But those 
years immediately precede the year 1770, and are of much interest 
to Englishmen, and especially to Scotehmen. 
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Arr. VIL—(1.) Hétérogénie: ou, Traité de la Génération Spontanée. 
A. Poucuer, Correspondant de 1’Institut, &c. Paris. 
{2.) Spontaneous Generation: From the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology.” By Auten Tuomson, M.D. 
(3.) Organisation, Systematische und Géographische Verhdaltnisse der 
Infusionsthierchen. By M. EnrenperaG.' Berlin. 1836. 
From the monad to man, the transitidn’ is easy and natural, 
according to the summary developmental hypotheses so popular 
in the present day ; but ‘ Whence comes the monad ?’ is a question 
liable to prove a stumbling-block to the theorists. Given your 
elementary organic atoms or globules—and what is more easy than 
to ‘select’ and sort these, until you get the biggest and strongest— 
from which to make mollusca? Having got thus far, you need 
only by degrees introduce vertebre, and sundry organs and 
appendages, varying strictly according to the habits and require- 
ments of the creature, and you naturally and inevitably arrive at 
the higher animals, and lastly (so far as we are yet taught) at 
man himself. The process, although long, is simple in the extreme, 
judging from the recent revelations ; and has this great merit, 
that it requires no officious interference of a First Cause ; all these 
wonderful results being due to the unalterable operations of the 
‘laws of Nature.’ These laws being manifestly sufficient, how 
unscientific it is to ask for, or introduce, a Creator! Nec Deus 
intersit ;—and so complete and self-sustained is the whole system 
(to believe its expounders), that he would almost appear unne- 
cessarily captious who, albeit quite unconvinced by the argu- 
ments, should yet for once concede the whole theory of develop- 
ment by law from one primary organic atom, and merely ask who 
gave the law, and who made this wonderful atom, with its recep- 
tivity, its varied adaptability, and its unlimited capacity for 
development? Yet, until these questions are satisfactorily 
answered, no ‘ natural selection,’ no ‘ struggle for existence,’ will 
enable us to exclude the Creator from His works. 

It is evident that a question of this urgency, whether considered 
as bearing upon abstract science, or upon natural theology, cannot 
be allowed by the developmentarians to rest there. The monad, 
the primary organic germ, must be accounted for; and it must be 
shown to be evolved from brute inorganic matter by the operation 
of natural laws, which laws are positive and invariable, or his 
carefully constructed pantheistic system will tumble to pieces, like 
a child’s tower of cards, when the foundation is touched. Hence 
have arisen the various attempts that have been from time to time 
made, to show that an organic cell might originate from the 
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ordinary juxtaposition of its elements, in the same manner as @ 


-erystal is formed ; and under the influence of forces, only differing 
from those that preside over the latter process, chemical attrac- 


tion, galvanism, &c., in complexity of operation, but not at all in 
nature ; and that the lowest forms of animal and vegetable life 
were nothing more than primary organic cells. 

The first work, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
paper, is by far the most complete and scientific exposition of this 
opinion that has yet appeared. ‘The author is a savant of great 


-eminence, and if we may trust the accuracy of his investigations, 
he appears to have pushed his analysis of phenomena to the ut- 


termost, and also to have proved his case. It is true that the 


.position with which he sets out does not involve all the conse- 
quences above mentioned. He does not formally state that or- 
ganic matter and life can be directly produced from inorganic 


matter; on the contrary, he distinctly avers, that although living 
beings may and do constantly appear in certain places, without 
the pre-existence of any germ or any similar organism—as a new 
creation, in fact, under definite natural laws—yet organic matter 
in some form is presupposed or postulated. But in the course of 


the argument, as we shall see, facts are adduced which show that 


this is by no means necessary ; and so we are. compelled to con- 
clude either that the theory is more comprehensive than its first 
formal enunciation, or that it is over-proved, and its postulates 
utterly nugatory.* But facts first, and their consequences after- 
wards. 

‘Wherever in nature air, earth, and water meet, there is a de- 
velopment of life; wherever nutriment is to be got, there is or 
will be in very brief space of time, abundance of creatures to be 
nourished thereby ; there is nothing so intrusive as life. _ Count- 
less myriads of minute creatures, for the most part far too small 
to be detected without powerful microscopes, are observed to 


‘swarm in every locality where, whether by nature or artificial 


means, the appropriate pabulum for their sustenance is provided, 
and fit conditions for their development afforded. If we examine- 
a drop of water from a stagnant pool, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, we find it teeming with forms of life, all wonderful, many 
strikingly beautiful, and abounding with interest as to their 
habits and general phenomena. In like manner a drop of water 
in which any animal or vegetable matter has been infused, or has 
decayed, is found to be similarly tenanted ; and these may be pro- 
duced at will; hence they have been called Infusoria. As to the 


* We allude to such facts as relate to proto-organisms being developed in dis- 
tilled water, to which no air has had access, and many others to be more par- 
ticularly mentioned afterwards. 
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almost infinitely small size of the simplest of these first-born of 
‘Fauna, and their countless multitudes, we may accumulate figure 
‘upon figure, without the mind being thereby enabled to form any 
adequate conception of either. Professor Owen calculates that 
of the Monas Crepusculus (Ehr.), one drop of water may con- 
‘tain five hundred millions of individuals. We may say that in 
some localities there are miles of strata, each cubic inch of which 
contains the remains of forty-one thousand millions of individuals 
of the Gaillonella Distans ; but the mind grasps nothing of such 
sums as these; they are simply incomprehensible. 

Minute as are these creatures, it may be questioned whether 
we have as yet more than a very dim and dawning appreciation 
of their aggregate importance in the economy of nature. Their 
distribution and diffusion, both in time and in space, speak loudly 
of a vast and perpetual purpose and function to be fulfilled, of 
whatever nature these may be. From pole to pole, and around 
the entire circumference of the globe, they are found in number- 
less swarms; and every geological record tells that there has 
never been a period in the history of our planet since life appeared, 
when these organisms were not present. Probably in this form 
it was that organic life first appeared ; and whilst the larger tribes 
of animals have many times been swept away, it cannot be with- 
out interest to remark that amongst the Infusoria which now 
exist, many ‘ had their specific or their generic types at the very 
dawn of organization.* The wonders of their works, and the 
incalculable vastness of their catacombs, may be found related in 
all modern geological works. As to their general functions, let 
us hear Professor Owen :— 


‘And now you may be disposed to ask :—To what end is this dis- 
course on the anatomy of beings too minute for ordinary vision, and of 
whose very existence we should be ignorant, unless it were revealed to 
us by a powerful microscope? What part in nature can such ap- 
parently insignificant animalcules play, that can in any way interest 
us in their organization, or repay us for the pains of acquiring a know- 

‘ledge of it? I shall endeavour briefly to answer these questions. 

‘The Polygastric Infusoria, notwithstanding their minuteness, take 
a great share in important offices of the economy of nature, on which 
our own well-being more or less immediately depends. 

‘ Consider their incredible numbers, their universal distribution, their 
insatiable voracity ; and that it is the particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed to devour and assimilate. 
Surely we must in some degree be indebted to those ever-active in- 
visible scavengers for the salubrity of our atmosphere. Nor is this 
all; they perform a still more important office, in preventing the 
gradual diminution of the present amount of organized matter upon 


* Pritchard’s Infusorial Animalcules, p. 63. 
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the earth. For when this matter is dissolved or suspended in water, 
in that state of comminution and decay which immediately precedes 
its final decomposition into the elementary gases, and its consequent 
return from the organic to the inorganic world, these wakeful members 
of nature’s invisible police are everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive 
organized particles, and turn them back into the ascending stream of 
animal life. Having converted the dead and decomposing particles into 
their own living tissues, they themselves become the food of larger 
Infusoria, as the Rotifera, and of numerous other small animals, which 
in their turn are devoured by larger animals, as fishes; and thus a 

abulum, fit for the nourishment of the highest organized beings, is 
 neeeee back by a short route, from the extremity of the realms of 
organic matter.’* 

But it is not with the universal history of these creatures that 
we are now concerned, interesting as this is from their minute in- 
dividual, but mighty aggregate power; but with their original 
production and reproduction. Here has to be fought the great 
physiological battle of life,—here has to be decided the question, 
Are the protozoa the first feeble tentative efforts of brute matter 
to form life ; or, are they the marks of a creative hand, of a First 
Cause, as opposed to the ordinary operations of secondary causa- 
tion? And here, if ever the mystery can be demonstratively 
solved,t must it be ascertained whether life is a great and special 
gift, or merely a somewhat complex arrangement of forces, chemi- 
cal, galvanic, and other. 

Whilst the ordinary mode of reproduction involves a regular 
affiliation from parent to offspring, some circumstances connected 
with the production of these protozoa have induced many physi- 
ologists to believe that they were exempt from this necessity, and 
that they were developed almost in the same manner as minerals, 
from the aggregation of their component particles, independently 
of the previous existence of any similar body; with this only 
difference, that in this case the particles are organic; some going 
so far as to assert that the organic matter itself was formed by the 
action of the same chemical laws as an inorganic crystal. In sup- 
port of this view, itis alleged that proto-organisms appear in im- 
mense multitudes wherever food is provided for them, even when the 
greatest care is taken to destroy and exclude every possible germ 
or egg. Their rapid appearance, and that where it would appear 
almost impossible that ova or germs should penetrate, and certain 
phenomena connected with the entozoa, certainly afford some 


* Prof. Owen’s Lectures on the Invertebrata, p. 27. 

t If it be ever permitted to man to penetrate the mystery which enshrouds the 
origin of organic force in the wide-spread mud-beds of fresh and salt waters, it will 
be most probably by experiment and observation on the atoms which manifest the 
simplest conditions of life.’—Owen’s Paleontology, p. 17. 
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Opinions —A ntiquity. 201 
ground for suspicion that organic matter in a dissolved or 
minutely divided state may assume forms of life different from 
that which it originally represented ; hence the term ‘ Hétérogénie. 
The counter-allegations are, that in all cases a living being pre- 
supposes a parent like itself ; that organic matter is invariably due 
to the pre-existence of an organism ; that, once disintegrated, it is 
incapable of life again, except through the instrumentality of 
another organism ; that all the phenomena connected with the 
development of infusoria, mould, fungi, and entozoa, are eX- 
plicable on the hypothesis of pre-existing germs ; which germs or 
ova are known to exist sometimes in countless myriads in the 
atmosphere; and, finally, that wherever experiments have ap- 
peared to prove the spontaneous production of organisms or 
organic matter, it has depended upon the imperfection of the 
means used to destroy and exclude these germs. _ : 

The history of opinion on this point is not without interest. 
Spontaneous generation of animal and vegetable life was almost 
a dogma for the ancients. Corruptio wnius est generatio alterius 
was almost considered a fundamental truth.* All those animals 
whose generation was not apparent, were popularly supposed to 
be formed from the elements of the bodies amid which they 
appeared, by heat, air, and moisture. Some attributed to the 
earth the formation of serpents, rats, and moles ; to marshes that 
of frogs, eels, &c.; whilst almost all agreed in considering that 
the innumerable legions of insects which prey upon decaying 
animal and vegetable matters, were formed by the process of 
putrefaction itself; and this belief was held by most writers up 
to the sixteenth century.t Aristotle thought that in the begin- 
ning all things were created by the Divine Will, but that some 
animals sprung up spontaneously, nevertheless. .ccordmg to 
this philosopher, ‘ every dry substance which becomes, meist, ond 
‘every moist substance which becomes. dry, procuces aniraels, 
‘ provided it be capable of nourishing them.{ 

The ancient poets probably expressed as much the vague con- 
victions of the age as their own belief, when they treated of the 
earth and seas bringing forth life spontaneously. Lucretius thus 
alludes to the subject :— 

‘ Nonne vides quecumque mora, fluidoque liquore 
Corpora tabuerint, in parva animalia verti ?’§ 
And Virgil,— 
‘Cztera diversis tellus animalia formis 
Sponte sua peperit ..... || 


; * Pouchet, Hétérogénie, p. 11. + Ibid. 
t History of Animals, § De Rerum Natura. || Metamorphoses. 
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In short, none of the ancient or medieval writers appear to 
have entertained any doubt on the matter; but we know now how 
unfounded were most of their speculations on science. 

The discovery of the microscope marked an important epoch as 
regards this doctrine. The first observers, astonished by the 
legions of animated atoms that appeared to them like a new 
world, and seeing in them only moving points of jelly, could 
only account for it by supposing that the very elements of matter 
had become animated ; and so they became warm supporters of 
the theory of spontaneous generation. By degrees, however, 
as the instruments employed became more and more perfect, com- 
plicated structure and advanced organization seemed loudly to 
appeal against this primitive view; and from this time it has 
been to the microscope that both parties have applied for proofs 
and refutations of the adverse doctrines. 

An Italian writer and experimentalist, Redi, may lay claim to 
having ‘been the first to institute a serious practical opposition 
to the views in question. He first showed that those insects 
which had hitherto been believed to be generated spontaneously 
in or upon putrefying flesh, were produced in a manner in no 
wise different from other creatures. Having covered the meat 
with gauze, he found that no maggots appeared on the surface, 
but that their parents, the flies, hovered perpetually around, and 
deposited their eggs on the surface of the gauze, at those points 
nearest to the meat. An experiment simple enough, yet one 
well worthy of notice, as it for the time reversed the notions of 
almost the entire scientific world. It shows, also, how completely 
experimental - philosophy was in its infancy, and how its place 
was supplied by conjecture and dialecticism. Since the days of 
Rédi numberless: nivestigations have been made, and rewarded 
by “theédisbovery: of the regular laws which govern apparently 
then) lawless <1 ‘exceptional phenomena; and although many 
‘stances of development are still obscure and uncomprehended, 
yet we almost daily receive so many proofs of the possibility of 
natural propagation in unexpected and almost incredible ways, 
that we can no longer feel justified in concluding that any given 
organism has had no parent, simply from the fact that none is 
evident at the first view. 

The compound microscope of the eighteenth century increased 
greatly the facilities for these investigations ; and it was during this 
epoch that Spallanzani dealt such fatal blows to the hypothesis 
of heterogenesis. Nothing daunted, however, the supporters of 
the theory adduced ever-fresh arguments and proofs ; and we by- 
and-bye find O. F. Miiller, without doubt the first microscopist 
of his age, giving in his adhesion, and stating that the infusoria 
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are unquestionably produced by spontaneous generation, and also 
‘ex moleculis brutis, et quoad sensum nostrum inorganicis. He 
conceived that ‘animals and vegetables decompose into organic 
‘particles endowed with a certain degree of vitality, and consti- 
‘tuting animalcule of a simple kind, which are susceptible of 
‘development by the addition of other particles, or of themselves 
‘aiding the development of some other animal, to become again 
‘free afterwards, and recommence this endless cycle of transmuta- 
* tions ;’ a theory not very dissimilar to that which we shall find 
to be held by M. Pouchet. 

Lamarck, Cuvier, Cabanis, and Bory St. Vincent appear all, 
more or less, to have been supporters of spontaneous generation ; 
Oken also, whose views we shall notice in his own words, as 
indicating the results and tendencies of these development 
theories 

*884.* Galvanism is the principle of life. There is no other vital 
force than the galvanic polarity. 

‘885. Organism is galvanism residing in a thoroughly homogeneous 
mass. . . . A galvanic pile, pounded into atoms, must become alive. 
In this manner nature brings forth organic bodies.’ 

‘ 897. The fundamental matter of the organic world is the carbon. 

‘898. Now, carbon mixed identically with water and air is mucus.’ 

‘900. Every organic has issued out of mucus, is nought but mucus 
under different forms. 

‘901. The primary mucus out of which everything organic has been 
created is the sea-mucus. 

‘902. Mucus belongs originally and essentially to the sea, and has 
not been mixed with the latter through the dissolution in it of putre- 
fying substances.’ 

‘904, The sea-mucus was originally generated through the influence 
of light. 

«905. Light shines upon the water, and it is salted. Light shines 
upon the salted sea, and it lives. 

‘906. All life is from the sea, none from the continent.’ 

‘912. The first organic forms, whether plants or animals, emerged 
from the shallow parts of the sea. 

$913. Man also is a child of the warm and shallow parts of the sea, 
in the neighbourhood of the land.’ 

‘936. Everywhere, where the three elements (air, earth, and water) 
co-operate, are infusoria present.’ 

‘939. Plants and animals can only be metamorphoses of infusoria. 

‘940. Every plant, every animal, is converted by maceration into a 
mucous mass ; this putrefies, and the moisture is stocked with infusoria. 

‘941. Putrefaction is nothing else than a division of organisms into 
infusoria, a reduction of the higher to the primary life.’ 


* The figures refer to the sections as numbered in the translation of Oken’s 
Physio-philosophy, published by the Ray Society. 
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Perhaps some of our readers may be surprised to learn that 
these are not the ravings of a distempered brain, but the lucu- 
brations of one of the most profoundly learned leaders of the 
modern German transcendental school of philosophy. We quote 
the passages, as affording a fair exposition of what creation would 
be on the theory of the developmentarians and heterogenists ; and 
also as giving a reason why such theories should be opposed at 
every step. It might appear to be a matter of no moment 
whether an infinitely minute animalcule came into being by the 
casual juxtaposition of its elements, or otherwise ; but when the 
consequences of so apparently trifling an admission are investi- 
gated, they are serious enough to warrant us in well examining 
every fact that can bear upon it. 

Toreturn:—no more serious blow was ever struck at this doctrine 
of spontaneous gemmation than by Ehrenberg, who discovered 
the true mode of propagation of the infusoria by ova proper, by 
buds or gemmation, and by spontaneous fission. He discovered 
also the real germs of fungi and mould, and proved that from 
these new mould and fungi could be raised ; rendering it probable 
that all that unexpectedly appeared were due to germs afloat in 
the atmosphere. For it was shown that thousands of millions of 
these germs may float about, and even when closely aggregated, 
look only like a puff of thin smoke, so minute are they. The 
ova of the Infusoria and Rotifera also may dry by countless 
millions, and be floated about amongst the fine dust from the bed 
of dried-up ponds or pools; and considering their inconceivable 
numbers, it is difficult to suppose that the atmosphere can ever 
be free from them. But, notwithstanding all this, there are still 
physiologists of great eminence—amongst others our countryman 
Dr. Allen Thomson—who believe that, although the ordinary 
mode of propagation and origin of the Infusoria is by ova, yet 
that they, as well as some of the Entozoa, occasionally appear 
by spontaneous generation. 

By way of more systematically examining this doctrine, we 
‘propose to give an abstract of M. Pouchet’s views, arguments, 
and experiments, as concisely as the nature of the subject will 
admit, and afterwards test the credibility of the testimony. In 
the outset, he announces that his doctrine has no analogy with 
that of the atomistic philosophers of antiquity ; for, whilst they 
supposed that the entire animal was the result of the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, he believes that the plastic force only pro- 
duces ovules, which afterwards undergo all the stages of develop- 
ment observed in normal generation. He then proceeds :— 

*Heterogenesis*is only manifested ordinarily when three ele- 


- * In abstract only. 
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ments meet—air, water, and a decomposing or decomposable 
substance (un corps putrescible). Heat, light, and electricity 
have an influence over this remarkable phenomenon. The de- 
composing substance plays the most important part in the pro- 
duction of spontaneous organisms; it may, however, though 
rarely, be wanting. Air is indispensable for the production of 
heterogenesis ; if the quantity is too small, no organism appears, 
or they are of the most elementary order, and soon die. Oxygen 
has, however, been substituted with success for atmospheric air. 

Water is the most indispensable agent in the process ; if it be 
wanting, there is no production of life. 

The same substances, exposed to diverse influences, prodgce 
animals and plants absolutely different. Substances absolutely 
analogous often produce different organisms, although placed in 
identical conditions. Thus, pieces of human crania, of different 
historic epochs, have produced animalcules and plants quite 
different. 

The existence of spontaneous generation is demonstrated by 
proving in succession that no one of the three elements contains, 
or can contain, organic germs. 

‘The solid body* is so little likely to be the vehicle of germs (or 
ova), that it may be heated to a high temperature, or even carbonized, 
without the production of organisms being thereby prevented. Water 
is not the medium whereby the germs are introduced, since our experi- 
ments have shown that various plants and animals have been produced 
in artificial water, and other experimenters have proved the same fact. 
Neither can atmospheric air be considered as containing these germs, for 
in our experiments we have seen organisms produced in other gases.’ 


Since, then, by way of exclusion, it appears that these germs 
or ova reside neither in the air, the water, or the solid body, 
it follows that the organisms appear spontaneously under the 
simultaneous influence of all the three. We pause here for a 
moment in our abstract to notice, that our author appears, singu- 
larly enough, to have overlooked what is, at all events, a logical 
possibility—viz., that there may be germs in all three elements ; 
and that whilst his efforts are in each individual case directed to 
the proof of their non-existence in one, those in the other two 
may perhaps be developed. Thus, supposing him to have car- 
bonised a, there may have been germs in B and ¢, which are not 
destroyed nor excluded. Supposing him to have boiled, dis- 
tilled, or artificially formed B, still A and c are to be accounted 
for ; and so on for all the possible combinations. There is no 
one of his experiments that would answer this allegation fully, 


* Hétérogénie, p. 661. 
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even supposing them all to be as practically accurate as they 
profess to be theoretically complete. 

The air (continues M. Pouchet) has been the last refuge of 
the panspermists.* Not being able rationally to confide the 
part (le réle) of disseminator-general to the water or the solid 
body, the atmosphere, which will better bend to the caprices of 
the imagination, has been considered by them as the universal 
receptacle of the germs. Reason and experience alike overturn 
this supposition.t+ 

‘Tf the air contained all the spores and eggs indispensable to explain 
the organisms which we see incessantly appearing everywhere and in 
everything, it would be absolutely and uselessly encumbered thereby. 
By direct experiment we have also proved that such germs only exist 
in the air accidentally, and in insignificant quantity.’ 


We would again point out a palpable error here. Considering 
the amazing numbers of spores or cells at least which are known 
to be continually entering the atmosphere in the form of im- 
palpable dust, as from some of the fungi, it is evident that, if 
some considerable number of organic germs be not found, the 
’ means of investigation are insufficient. It is, however, further 
stated that the amount of organisms produced is by no means in 
any proportion to the volume of air which is in contact with, or 
is forced through, the liquid; and that artificial air, or even 
oxygen gas, will suffice to produce animalcules. 

So far M. Pouchet considers it proved how these beings are 
not formed. We will for the present defer his account of their 
positive production, as observed by himself and others, to examine 
the validity of the argument so far as it has gone. 

The question stands thus :—Suppose it to be an animal or a 
vegetable infusion that is exposed to the atmosphere; in a few 
hours, or perhaps days, the liquid is found to be swarming with 
‘life ;—at first with forms of an extremely minute and elementary 
order, as the Monads; but afterwards with creatures of larger 
size and comparatively complex organization. Whence do they 
come? M. Pouchet and the heterogenists say that they are 
formed directly from the disintegrated organic matter ; and that, 
when the first generations die, their corpses form a sort of 
ovarian stroma, in which are formed ova, which are developed 
into animalcule of higher type ;—a true ‘ development’ theory, 
which is more extensively applied in the sequel. The majority 
of physiologists of eminence answer the question in a manner 
more in accordance with the known and recognised order of 

* Those who believe in a universal distribution of germs or ova throughout the 
atmosphere, only waiting to meet with a proper medium for development. 

+ Hétérogénie, p.. 662. 
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nature. They say that myriads of organic germs are everywhere 
diffused throughout the atmosphere in a desiccated state ready for 
development, wherever the appropriate medium is found ;* that 
these fall into the fluid, are expanded, and vivified, and fed, and 
produce animaleule, which multiply so rapidly by various pro- 
cesses, that from one or two germs countless multitudes may 
appear in a few days. 

The point of contest is evidently the existence of these germs. 
and their sufficiencyto account for all the phenomena, both which 
are denied by M. Pouchet. He has examined microscopically 
the air, and accumulations of ancient dust, which he considers to 
be the natural analysis of the solid parts of the atmosphere, and 
he has only very rarely found ova amongst it, by no means suf- 
ficient to account for the great numbers of organisms which are 
met with in all macerations ; for he totally discredits the rapid 
multiplication by spontaneous fission mentioned by authors. He, 
therefore, ingeniously calculates that, were the atmosphere the 
source of the germs, each cubic millimetre (i.e. about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch) must contain 6,250,000,000 ova; and then, he 
adds, the air in which we live would have almost the density of 
iron.t Upon one point all observers are agreed, and as it is 
almost the only point of the kind, it is satisfactory to notice it, 
that when air is strictly excluded, no life appears. A film of oil 
spread over the fluid completely prevents the development of any 
organism. But this proves nothing, except that air is necessary, 
not only for the preservation, but for the development of life in 
any form ; its absence also prevents that putrefactive or catalytic 
action which is essential as an initial measure. 

After this we have argument and counter-argument, the weight 
of which must be altogether estimated by the authority of the 
investigator. M. Schultz performed a series of experiments 
which have long been thought to set the question of spontaneous 
generation at rest, and to prove that where due precautions were 
adopted to destroy any pre-existing ova in the materials used, 


* Of this dormant vitality we have inosine instances on a large scale ; we 
can but quote one or two. ‘There is a lycopodium inhabiting Peru, which, when 
dried up for want of moisture, folds its leaves and contracts into a ball, and in this © 
state, apparently quite devoid of animation, it is blown hither and thither along 
the ground by the wind. As soon, however, as it reaches a moist situation, it sends 
down. its roots into the soil, and unfolds to the atmosphere its leaves, which, from a 
dingy brown, speedily change to the bright green of active vegetation. The Ana- 
statica (Rose of Jericho)-is the subject of similar transformations ; contracting into a 
ball when dried up. by the burning sun and parching air ; being detached by the 
wind from the spot dim its slender roots had fixed it, and rolled over the plain to 
; and then, when exposed to moisture, unfolding its leaves, and 
— its rose-like flower, from sleep.’—Carpenter’s General and 

par ysiology; 3rd 
p. 248. 
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and to prevent the access of any germs by means of the air sup- 
lied, no organisms were ever produced. He filled a flask half 
full of distilled water, in which he mixed various animal and 
vegetable substances. The whole apparatus was then boiled for 
some time, so as completely to destroy any remains of actual 
life, and a contrivance was adapted to the neck, by means of 
which air could be supplied to the infusion freely, the air having 
previously passed through concentrated sulphuric acid. This 
whole apparatus was exposed to summer light and heat, and the 
air renewed several times a day, from the 28th of May to the 
beginning of August, without any evidence of life appearing, 
although observations were constantly made on the edge of the 
liquid. And when, finally, the different parts of the apparatus 
were separated, there was not to be found in the whole liquid the 
slightest trace of infusoria, of conferve, or of mould. But all 
three presented themselves in great abundance a few days after 
the flask was left open. A vessel containing the same boiled in- 
fusion, left open to the air by the side of the former, was found 
on the following day to contain vibriones and monads, to which 
were soon added some larger polygastric infusoria, and afterwards 
rotifera. M. Schwann varied this experiment by supplying to 
the infusion only air that had passed through tubes heated to 
redness, with the same negative result. 

M. Pouchet has a double answer to these apparently conclusive 
researches ; he denies the facts, and discredits their significance 
if true. He denies the facts, stating that he has repeated both 
experiments with fourfold precautions against error, and in no 

instance has failed to perceive the formation of animalcule. He 

also states that, if these oft-quoted experiments of MM. Schultz 

and Schwann prove anything, it is only that air that has been cal- 

cined or has passed through concentrated sulphuric acid is not 

adapted to produce that fermentative or catalytic action and de- 

composition without which no formation of life can be initiated. 

His proceedings, as described, certainly appear theoretically to 

be very near perfection, and to promise unimpeachable accuracy 

of result, but the possible sources of error are innumerable. 

‘ Although (says Miiller*) some experimenters should have em- 

‘ployed organic substances, long boiled, with distilled water and 

‘ artificially prepared air at the same time, still the accuracy neces- 

‘sary for a sure result is neither probable nor generally possible, 

‘since every instrument used for changing the water ought to be 

‘absolutely free from particles of organic matter, and every 

‘ cleansing is a source of errors. Even the use of perfectly pure 


* Elements of Physiology, vol. i. p. 14. Dr. Baly’s translation. 
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“ distilled water can scarcely be presupposed, for water distilled 
‘ five times may still contain organic particles.’ 

Another point, in reference to which there is complete opposi- 
tion of opinion between M. Pouchet and the panspermists, is that 
-of the rapid multiplication of these protozoa. Observers gene- 
rally, and M. Ehrenberg in particular, have described the infusoria 
as increasing in three ways—(1) by ordinary ova, in great num- 
bers; (2) by gemmation, the formation and detachment of buds ; 
and (3) by spontaneous fission, or division of a parent animal 
‘into two or more others, each perfect. By means of these varied 
modes of multiplication, the progeny from one or two parents be- 
comes, in a very few days, quite uncountable. Perhaps the in- 
crease by spontaneous fission deserves most of our attention, so 
rapid is it. ‘A single wheel-animalcule (Hydatina senta) which 
“was watched for eighteen days, and which lives still longer, is 
‘capable of a fourfold increase in twenty-four or thirty hours. 
‘This rate of increase affords, in ten days, a million of beings. 
‘This, in some measure, explains the extraordinary number of 
‘infusoria in a drop of water.* Professor Owen remarks that, 
*to the first great law imposed on created beings, ‘ increase and 
‘multiply,’ none pay more active obedience than the infusorial 
“animalcules.+ He then proceeds :— 

‘ Attempts have been made to calculate approximatively this rate of 
increase. 

‘On the 14th of November, Ehrenberg divided a Paramecium 
aurelia, a polygastric animalcule measuring one-twelfth of a line in 
length, into four parts, which he placed in four separate glasses. 

‘On the 17th, the glasses numbered 1 and 4, each contained an 
isolated Paramecium, swimming actively about. The pieces in num- 
bers 2 and 3 had disappeared. On the 18th there was no change. 

‘On the 19th, each animalcule presented a constriction across the 
middle of the body. 

‘On the 20th, No. 1 had propagated five individuals by transverse 
spontaneous division ; in No. 4, eight individuals had in like manner 
been generated. On the 21st, no change had taken place. 

‘On the 22nd, there were six nearly equal-sized individuals in No. 1, 
and eighteen individuals in No. 4. 

‘On the 23rd, the individuals were too numerous to be counted. 

‘ A similar experiment on a Stylonichia mytilus, an animalcule one- 
tenth of a line in length, was attended with nearly the same results ; 
it was supplied with the green nutrient matter, consisting of the Monas 
pulvisculus, and on the fifth day the individuals generated by succes- 
sive divisions were too numerous to be counted.’ 


Some writers give much more wonderful accounts of the pro- 


* Miller's Physiology, vol. i. p. 15. 
+ Lectures on the Invertebrata, p. 26. t Ibid. loc. cit. 
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digious fertility of these creatures. Thus Pritchard states that 
‘a creature, invisible to the naked eye, can, in the space of four 
days, give origin to no less than 140 billions of beings.* As no 
authority is added, nor any calculations given upon which the 
statement is based, it must be taken with a grain of discount 
probably. 

It might seem strange that these minute creatures should be 
provided with so many forms of the reproductive energy, an 
one of which would appear amply sufficient to more than stoc 
the world in brief space. Why, it may be asked, if millions can 
be developed by spontaneous fission from one individual in a few 
days, should there be an elaborate provision, as is manifest in 
many instances, for the more ordinary, and still rapid, mode of 
propagation by ova? This fact would appear to afford an addi- 
tional proof, were any required, of the importance of the functions 
which these elementary atoms are destined to exercise in nature’s 
economy, and the varied precautions that have been adopted to 
prevent the extinction of the different species. The fissiparous 
mode of increase is amply and more than sufficient to keep 
stocked any locality in which they may exist. But their 
favourite habitat is mm pools and collections of stagnant water, 
which are very liable to be dried up by the summer heats; and 
it is extremely probable that the development of fertile ova is a 
provision for the continuance of the species under these appa- 
rently inauspicious conditions. The animalcule themselves may 
be dried up, and afterwards revived by moisture; in this dried 
state they may also be blown about by the wind; but the ova, 
much smaller, and naturally of a lower vitality than the adult, 
are much more adapted for preservation under such circum- 
stances, and are more freely blown about and conveyed as impal- 
pable and invisible dust to other, even the most (apparently) un- 
likely situations ; where, meeting—like the rose of Jericho already 
mentioned—with moisture to expand them, and the appro- 
priate food for their nourishment, they are individually developed, 
and rapidly become the parents each of a countless progeny. 


‘ “The act of oviparous generation,’ the sending forth of countless 
ova through the fatal lacerationt or dissolution of the parent’s body, 
is most commonly observed in the well-fed Polygastrica, which crowd 
together as their little ocean evaporates ; and thus each leaves, by the 
last act of its life, the means of perpetuating and diffusing its species 
by thousands of fertile germs. When the once thickly-tenanted pool 
is dried up, and its bottom converted into a layer of dust, these incon- 
ceivably minute and light ova will be raised with the dust by the first 


* History of Infusorial Animalcules, p. 49. 3 
+ In most instances the ova escape by the bursting and death of the parent. 
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ae of wind, diffused through the atmosphere, and may there remain 
ng suspended ; forming, perhaps, their share of the particles which 
we see flickering in the sunbeam, ready to fall into any collection of 
water, beaten down by every summer shower into the streams or pools 
which receive, or may be formed, by such showers; and, by virtue of 
their tenacity of life, ready to develop themselves whenever they may 
find the requisite conditions for their existence.’ * 


But it is clear that this rapid multiplication, especially by 
spontaneous fission, will not suit the details of M. Pouchet’s 
views ; neither will the desiccation and general diffusion of the 
ova. He, consequently, denies both, almost absolutely and un- 
conditionally. On the first occasion in which the phenomenon of 
spontaneous fission is alluded to in his work, he quotes Gleichen 
as saying that, in fifteen years’ observations, he had only observed 
this three times; and adds :—‘ Aprés cela que des physiologistes 
‘qui n’ont peut-étre jamais observé ce phénoméne viennent avec 
‘ assurance parler de scission comme d'un fait normal! Vraiment 
‘il ya plus que de la presomption.’¢ In several places, after- 
wards, he acknowledges{ having seen it take place a few times, 
but considers it entirely exceptional, and very rare. Apparently 
warming with the denial and the necessity for it, we find him, in 
a subsequent passage, speaking of spontaneous fission as a 
‘charming romance’ only, and doubting that it ever takes place 
at all—‘ la generation par scissiparité ; ce n’est qu'un charmant 
‘roman. Sielle a lieu, ce dont je doute beaucoup, elle est si 
‘rare, qu'elle constitue plutot une exception qu'une régle.§ As 
we advance in the work, the non-existence of this well-known 
phenomenon is totally discredited ; by the time we reach page 399, 
it is altogether a ‘romance, without the doubt; at page 402, he 
has never seen it—‘ n’ayant jamais vu ;’ and finally, at page 455, 
it is pronounced to be ‘only an hypothesis without foundation, 
* proposed to explain easily an embarrassing phenomenon (i.¢., 
‘the rapid appearance and increase of the protozoa in fluids), 
‘and which has been accepted with enthusiasm because of its 
‘ strangeness.” 

Although there is much internal evidence in this work that 
both the observations and the reasonings must be accepted with 
much misgiving, there.is nothing much more conclusive on the 
point than this reiterated denial of a phenomenon which can 
scarcely fail to be observed by any one paying the most ordinary 
attention to the subject ;—a fact undisputed by nearly all writers 
of modern times. Ehrenberg’s account of the minute anatomy 
of the infusoria has certainly been doubted by some later observers, 


* Owen, Opus cit. pp. 31, 32. t+ Hétérogénie, p. 57. 
t See pp. 69, 88, 92. : § Ibid. p. 303. 
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but we have not heard that his definite observations on their di- 
vision have been disputed. If our own testimony could be supposed 
to lend any additional support to a doctrine backed by such 
authority, we should not hesitate to say that we have not only 
very frequently observed, from beginning to end, the entire phe- 
nomenon ; but further, that we have rarely examined any water 
at all rich in Kolpoda or Parameecia, or the allied genera of 
Infusoria, without seeing the process in progress in one, two, or 
more individuals in the field of view.* 

But M. Pouchet is singularly incapable of seeing anything 
that militates against his pet theory. In accordance with this, 
the generation by ova, though not entirely denied, is pronounced 
to be very slow, very unprolific, and totally inadequate to ex- 
plain the great numbers of animalcule found after a few hours or 
days in putrid or decaying matters.t As might be expected, how- 
ever, his greatest aversion is manifested against the doctrine of 


* The writer trusts no apology is necessary for introducing in a note some obsere 
vations of his own which bear upon this contested celal, tad which have before 
appeared in another form :— 

‘ It-is said that all animals sleep during some part of their existence ; it may be 
so ; but in these active creatures I have never seen any indications of rest of any sort. 
Perpetual, ceaseless motion appears to be their characteristic—generally in pursuit 
of something to eat ; for the organic processes go on very rapidly here. But how 
is this? Amidst all this life and motion a leucophrys suddenly stops short, as 
though struck by an unseen hand, and remains apparently fastened to the spot: it 
gives a few half-turns on its axis from one side to the other,—a few convulsive starts 
as if to escape from the spell,—and then quietly submits to its fate. Its time is 
come—for what? Not for death, as we generally understand it; nor is it this 
time to be swallowed alive. Observe it carefully for a few minutes, and you will 
see something eminently suggestive of thought. This animal has an anterior and 
@ posterior extremity, rounded though they both be: it has also what may by 
courtesy be called a waist, half way between the two, though it is the thickest part 
of the body. In the position of this waist a constriction appears, as if a fine thread 
‘had been cast around the body and gradually tightened. The animal gives a re- 
bellious kick or two during the process ; but this constriction goes on until the 
animal is nearly nipped in two. There appears at what was the tail end the sem- 
blance of a mouth; the whole body struggles violently once more, and lo! two 
young creatures are the result ; arising not by way of ordinary generation, but by 
spontaneous division into two of the old animal. On their release, they seem to — 

ive their tails a triumphant wriggle, and part in opposite directions without further 

we-taking. Mr. Gosse speaks of having once seen this process in a trachelius, 

which lasted two hours. I have frequently seen the entire process completed in 
less than half an hour from the first appearance of constriction. 

This mode of increase is very general amongst the infusoria, and a very anti- 
malthusian process it is. Professor Rymer Jones calculates that a single para- 
meeciune will produce in a month the inconceivable number of 268,435,456 new 

ings. There are some species, however, very much more prolific than this, of 
which I do not see any specimen in our present water. Thus the Goniwm Pectorale 
consists apparently of four larger globules and twelve smaller ones: when it is 
mature it splits in four symmetrical parts, which very soon supply their full com- 
plement of globules, and divide again in like manner. The G. Pulvinatum is still 
more remarkable, being marked out in a similar manner into sixteen squares, and 
thus at each division it produces sixteen new animals.’ 

+ Hétérogénie, p. 456. 
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the revival of desiccated organisms; as this, if fully proved, 
would indicate the extreme probability of the air being amply 
charged with dried germs, which would be sufficient to explain 
most of the phenomena in question, without the necessity of any 
appeal to spontaneous generation. Consequently, he has never 
seen such a thing take place,* and although in' criticising 
the before-mentioned experiments of M. Schultze, he remarks 
that his own results must necessarily be more valuable, because 
they are positive, whilst those of M. Schultze are only negative ; 

et in the present instance, and in many others, he considers that 
what he fails to see is more trustworthy than that which others 
assert positively they have seen. Dr. Carpenter, speaking of the 
Rotifera, says that ‘their entire bodies may be wafted in a dry state 
‘by the air from place to place; and their return to a state of 
‘active life, after a desiccation of unlimited duration, may take 
‘place whenever they meet with the requisite conditions,— 
‘moisture, warmth, and food.’t And again, ‘Experiments have 
‘been carried still further with the allied tribe of Tardigrades, 
‘ individuals of which have been kept in a vacuum for thirty days, 
‘with sulphuric acid and chloride of calcium (thus suffering the 
‘most complete desiccation the chemist can effect), and yet have 
‘ not lost their vitality. It is singular that in this desiccated con- 
‘dition they may be heated to a temperature of 250° without the 
‘destruction of their vitality; although, when in full activity, 
‘they will not sustain a temperature of more than from 112°-to 
£115.°t Miiller§, a most cautious authority, speaks of these re- 
vivifications as ‘ well-known and attested facts.’ Leeuwenhoek 
and Spallanzani performed very numerous experiments corrobora- 
tive of the truth of the facts. Professor Owen observes :— 


‘Both Oken and Rudolphi deny the revival of desiccated animals ; 
but later observers have succeeded in producing the wonderful phe- 
nomena described by Spallanzani, especially Professor Schultze; and I 
—— witnessed at Freiburg, in 1838, the revival of an Arctiscon 
which had been preserved in dry sand by the Professor upwards of 
four years.’ || 

M. Pouchet, against all this weight of authority, contents him- 
self with asserting that he has never seen the phenomenon ; and 
afterwards argues upon this negative experience as proving the 
fallacy of all these numerous positive observations. His mode 
of accounting for the difference of opinion is, that no one of 
these investigators has dried his animals completely, or has known 
how té perform the experiments with accuracy. For our own 

* Hé mie, pp. 458, 54 k 
+ General and Comparative Physiolagy, Ibid. § 65. 
§ Opus cit. p. 14. || Lectures on the Invertebrata, p. 40. 
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part, we have so frequently witnessed this resuscitation, that we 
find it difficult to understand how it can be overlooked by any 
one investigating it with a desire to know the truth.* 

We dwell upon this point at length, because upon it will ever 
be found to hinge the whole question. If organisms and ova, 
once dried, cannot be resuscitated, there is an entire end of the 
panspermic theory, and the strongest presumptive proof that the 
infusoria originate where they appear, and from the matter, inor- 
ganic or other, amid which they appear; and that by the natural 
operation of secondary causes. Admitting this, we shall on the 
same evidence be compelled to recognise that by the operation of 
the same laws, and without the necessity for any direct act of 
creation, successive species arise, each one higher than the former 
in organization, until the power of their production is finally 


#* The writer subjoins another extract from the same source as the former, 
bearing upon this question :— : 
£ What becomes of the countless billions of animalcule in a small pond, when it 
is dried up by the heat of summer? Do they perish? or what is their condition ? 
This is not a superfluous question ; for in a very short time, after a rain, the 
md is found to teem as before with life. Their dust appears to be susceptible of 
ife again, after complete drying—a phenomenon which might appear incredible, 
but that we have a direct method of proving its possibility. 

‘ Here are three or four slips of glass, on each of which a few days ago I placeda 
small fresh-water crustacean—the daphnia, or water-flea ; the water has dried up, 
and the little creature is dry too and dead: touch one of them with the point of a 
needle, and you will find it splinter like a bit of burnt paper. Now, here is a 
living specimen, and a very beautiful object it is for the lower powers of the micro- 
scope, with its elaborate eyes, its long branched and bearded tentacles, and its 
whole internal economy plainly visible through its delicately transparent coverings. 
You see its heart beating there near the dorsal surface, and the blood, the motion 
of which is marked by granules, circulating through every part of the body, and 
especially towards that beautiful apparatus of branchie, or lungs, which are 
attached to the legs ; so providing that the energy of respiration is always pro- 
portionate to the amount of bodily action. A most vivacious and interesting little 
creature it is ; and we may find that its death is not less instructive than its life. 

* Now take one of these slips, on which there is a dry and dead daphnia ; dead 
we must call it, for, on putting it under the glass, all is still. The heart can be 
detected even yet, but is perfectly motionless ; the eye is dull and shrivelled, and 
the legs and antennz are crumpled together like the limbs of a dead fly: in short, 
look where you will, you see nothing like life. But now, add to it a drop of water, 
and observe the change; very soon, when the tissues have got completely 
moistened, you will notice a slight action, first in the legs, then in the tentacles, 
which resume their living appearance ; and then, by degrees, the life will diffuse 
itself through the whole body, and you will see heart, lungs, and intestine in 
action, as vigorous as ever. 1 do not know any phenomenon of life more sugges- 
tive of curious thought and speculation than this, that a portion of dried and 
brittle tissue, from which all evidence of life has departed for days, should be able 
to resume its complicated functions under the stimulus of water. I am not aware 
that it has been observed before, in animals of so high an organization as these 
crustaceans. Long ago, Ehrenberg had observed it with regard to the rotifera, 
and stated that he had kept them ina dry state for, I believe, three years, and 
afterwards revived them by water. I can readily believe this, for I have so fre- 
quently repeated the experiments for shorter periods that I feel nodoubt whatever 
of their essential accuracy.’ 
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lost. But as size is only comparative, if these minute creatures 
can be formed (and some of them nearly 75 of an inch in length) 
by nature without a Creator; why not larger animals, and man 
himself? And so they are, as we shall shortly see, according 
to this theory. If, on the other hand, the air can be shown to 
be pervaded by germs ready for development when the proper 
‘conditions are provided, then we have-no need of the hypothesis 
of spontaneous generation, and it becomes simply a question to 
be determined by observation, whether any animalcule are formed 
when due and effective precautions are adopted to prevent any 
germs reaching the fluid under test. As M. Pouchet positively 
asserts the affirmative as the result of a series of experiments, 
which in the relation seem perfect and conclusive; and as he 
therein differs toto clo from the conclusions of all other careful 
experimenters, it becomes necessary to enquire whether there is 
any internal evidence in this work that the observations may not 
be quite so trustworthy in practice as they are complete and 
beautiful in theory. 

This evidence we think we find in a hasty and sometimes un- 
warranted reception of authority: in the production of contra- 
dictory experiments, according to the exigencies of the argument ; 
in over-proving or disproving one part of the theory at the expense 
of another; but most especially in the inability to see, or unwil- 
lingness to admit, the most glaring and well-authenticated facts, 
if they threaten to be troublesome. Of the first of these, the 
reception of authority, we could adduce numerous instances, but 
one will suffice. He represents J. Miiller, whom we have already 
‘quoted as a most cautious authority, as being vanquished by the 
evidence in favour of heterogenesis, ‘vaincu par l'evidence des 
preuves, * and quotes a passage in proof of this, which we find on 
reference to be merely the statement of the question and intro- 
duction to the argument, which is ultimately pronounced in- 
sufficient to decide the point ! 

To show fully the force of our second objection, it would be 
necessary to quote very largely from the details of the experi- 
ments ; we can but indicate the tendency, with references for 
those who may wish to inquire further. It would appear that in 
many of these observations, organisms appeared rapidly, or after 
very long delay, according as it was necessary to prove or dis- 
prove any given view. He reproaches Schultze with inaccuracy 
for asserting the speedy appearance of infusoria in his exposed 
vessels (p. 255); yet confesses, on another occasion, to having 
seen them in 12 or 18 hours himself (p. 452).¢ In a series of 
experiments, where air is passed through a succession of vessels 


* p. 140. + See also the experiments at pp. 259 and 263. 
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containing the same maceration, our author appears to find an: 
equal proof of spontaneous generation, and an equally irrefragable. 
refutation of the germ hypothesis, whether all the vessels are 
found to be equally tenanted with like or unlike fauna, whether: 
some are altogether barren and some prolific, or, in short, what- 
ever be the resultant phenomena, though these certainly would 
appear to an unprejudiced mind to have been so varied and capri- 
cious as to unsettle almost any theory. These observations will. 
be found detailed from p. 291 to 298. 

The third count in our indictment is a serious one, viz., that. 
M. Pouchet, by too much proof of his theory, disproves both that. 
and his subsequent observations. Apart from the logical and. 
experimental demonstrations that the infusoria cannot originate 
from pre-existing germs, the author has another argument, one 
derived from direct observations of the formation of these crea- 
tures, or rather their ovules, from the débris of decomposing. 
organic matter, which we shall notice presently. The direct 
evidence of their formation depends entirely upon these observa- 
tions ; and the one essential condition of their accuracy is the 
presence of organic matter in a state of disintegration, not 
chemical decomposition. Also, the author in the outset, and in 
innumerable passages throughout the work, states distinctly, that. 
his theory in nowise involves the formation of organized beings 
from inorganic matter, as in the following extract :— 


‘ It is necessary to understand distinctly whence the organisms which 
arise spontaneously derive their first elements. These are not extracts: 
of hrute matter (extraits de la matiére brute proprement dite), as some 
supporters of heterogenesis have averred, but certainly organic par- 
ticles, remains of ancient generations of plants and animals. ic 8 
By this doctrine, it is not mineral molecules becoming organized, but. 
organic particles called to a new life.’* 


The fundamental notion of the theory, therefore, is that a 
previous organism must have existed to furnish the material for 
the new one. But when in the course of the argument it becomes 
necessary to eliminate certain possible sources of germs, it is- 
asserted that the organic matter may be wanting altogether, and. 
yet life may appear in it. ‘Thus he says, ‘it is not to be doubted 
‘that organisms may originate in pure water, filtered or distilled ; 
‘only their formation proceeds more slowly than in maceration, 
‘ because of the want of nourishment.+ Then quoting Fray, who 
mentions the appearance of protozoa in pure water, he doubts the 
assertion, unless it be confined to the production of rudimentary 
vegetables (protophyta), as he (M. Pouchet) had never seen dis- 


* Hétérogénic, p. 141. + Ibid. p. 162. 
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tilled water produce animalcule, but only ‘the green matter of 
Priestley.'* Oddly enough, two pages afterwards, this well- 
known ‘ green matter’ is pronounced, and correctly so, to be the 
remains of innumerable green animalcule, the Huglena viridis / 
There is an incoherence in this which may well lead us to pause 
before accepting implicitly a theory so supported, or the facts 
upon which it is founded. It is also worth remarking that this 
same Fray, whose authority is quoted, has been fortunate enough 
to observe the spontaneous formation of worms and sjugs in 
decaying matter ! 

A re-assertion, in still stronger terms, of the same facts is made 
at p. 223, where the appearance of protozoa in distilled water, 
‘which cannot contain any organic particle,’ is ascribed to a ‘ pro- 
priété inhérente’ of water. Seeds also, which had been completely 
carbonized in the ‘ terrible flame of a reverberatory furnace,’ still 
produced protozoa with distilled water.t We are justified in both 
these cases in inferring that ‘ brute matter’ became organized ; 
for it would scarcely be contended that either water or carbon 
alone could be considered organic. And it would scarcely be 
expected, after this, that we should meet again with the assertion 
that ‘the presence of a body which, in decomposing, produces 
‘nitrogen or azote, seems an indispensable condition of hetero- 
genesis. 
_ Of M. Pouchet’s tendency to reject absolutely all evidence that 
goes counter to his own views, we have already given one or two 
illustrations. The same spirit is manifested throughout : ‘ the ob- 
server has doubtless been misled;’ ‘ these observations are without 
value, since we have obtained results quite opposed ;' and similar 
remarks are common; and finally, on an occasion when the ex- 
periments of Herbst are too clear and precise to be summarily 
denied, they are answered with something very like a sneer, and 
a congratulation that M. Herbst has succeeded in finding what 
others can but rarely see. 

For these several reasons, particularly for want of strict co- 
herence in argument, and candour in recognition of facts, we do 
not attach the same implicit faith to M. Pouchet’s investigations 
that his well-known physiological eminence would appear to 
demand. In the sequel we shall find additional grounds for 
hesitation. 

There is another branch of the argument to which we must 
briefly refer ; from its nature, and from the impossibility of treat- 
ing it fully within reasonable limits, we can but point out its 
significance. There is an entire large order of animals, whose 
natural and only habitat appears to be within other animals—the 


* Loc. cit. + Ibid. p. 225. + Ibid. p. 345. 
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tion, and all analogy would teach us to pause long before we 
concluded that they had been spontaneously developed, simply 
because, in the present state of our knowledge, we are not able, 


special localities. We say in all cases, because it is now known 
with accuracy how some of them are introduced; and year by 
year the number of these cases is increasing. Every step of our 
advancing knowledge enables us to bring another and another of 
these hitherto exceptional cases under the great and comprehen- 
sive general law—omne vivum ex ovo. And whilst this is the case, 


known that many of these creatures may exist under two, three, 
or more different forms; that they may be known under one 
aspect and by one name in the body, and at the same time be the 
representatives of what has before been considered a different 
creature, known out of the body under a different aspect, and by 


animals, the same entozoon may present appearances and dimen- 
sions so variable, as to be only recognised as identical after the 
most careful investigation into their natural history. Thus, the 


* Vide p. 579. 


entozoa. They live in the cavities or tubes of the body, in 
serous sacs imbedded in the tissues, in the brain, the eye, the 
muscles—it would be difficult to say where they do not live. They 
die when removed from their proper dwelling-place, and do not 
long survive the death of the individual in which they live. They 
often contain other entozoa of their own.* They are known to 
propagate in the ordinary manner, by ova; but the localities in 
which they are found are such as to render it extremely difficult 


conceive how either they or their ova could get there, the ova 


being well known to be much larger, in many cases, than the 
diameter of the capillary vessels through which they must neces- 
sarily pass in order to be deposited in the tissues. That they 
may be taken into the stomach with the food does little to 
diminish the apparently almost insuperable anatomical difficulties 


the way of their reaching their ultimate resting-place, as, for 


instance, the interior of the eye, or the small muscles of the 
internal ear. Transmission from parent to offspring presents the 
same difficulties in even an aggravated form. And indeed, the 
arguments for spontaneous generation, founded upon the pheno- 
mena connected with the entozoa, have more plausibility than 
those derived from any other source, in proportion to the obstacles 


the way of a successful investigation into their mode of 


Yet many of these are animals of comparatively high organiza- 


all cases, to account for their presence and entrance into their 


mething is due to physiological analogies. It is also now 


different name; and also, that when inhabiting different 
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Cysticercus cellulosus of the pig is almost certainly ascertained to 
be identical with the Tenia or tape-worm of man. One of the 
most fully investigated instances is that of the Cercaria and the 
Distoma hepaticum, or fluke ; but we cannot pursue the subject 
further in detail. Meantime, the natural history of these animals 
is being investigated one by one, and they are being brought 
under one uniform law. And not only so, but we are gradually 
learning why, in many instances, there has been so much doubt 
on the subject of their diffusion. A paper by M. Devaine, in 
Dr. Brown-Séquard’s Journal* for April, 1859, is strongly 
illustrative of this point. In the case of two human entozoa, the 
Trichocephalus dispar, and the Ascaris lwmbricoides, he shows 
that the difficulty in pursuing their history has arisen chiefly 
from two hitherto unknown circumstances—first, that although 
their ova are well recognisable, they are never, or rarely, developed 
even into embryos within the body ; and second, that this develop- 
ment is so extremely slow, extending frequently over six or 
eight months, or even a year, that previous observers have con- 
cluded that they were dead, and could only be developed within 
the body, where they have in consequence vainly sought for them. 
The embryo, also, lives more than a year within the shell— | 
another source of error, which no one could anticipate. 

Though rather apart from our subject, we cannot refrain from 
adding one other illustration of the unexpected modes in which 
life may appear in given localities, where at first sight it would 
appear as though no ordinary laws could have accounted for its 
production ; and where, consequently, we might be tempted to 
resort to some such hypothesis as that of spontaneous genera- 
tion, until farther research had revealed to us the truth. 

In Ceylon,t and in many parts of India, fish are very abundant ; 
not only the streams, but the reservoirs and ponds, and every 
little pool a few inches deep, being full of them. These reser- 
voirs, however, are liable to be completely dried up twice a year, 
the surface of the soil turned to dust, and the earth itself hardened 
for a depth of twelve or eighteen inches into sunburnt clay. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, no sooner have they been filled agair by 
the rains, than in a few days, or sometimes even hours, the natives 
may be seen fishing in them with their wicker baskets, and 
catching, not small fish or fry, but mature, full-grown, adult 
fishes. Whence do they come? “Lhe phenomenon is singular, 
but we cannot deny it, as did some of the ancients, nor sneer it 
away, as did Seneca and Juvenal. Have they grown up from ova 


* The Journal de la Physiologie de 0 Homme et des Animauc. 
+ For many of these details we are indebted to Sir Emerson Tennent’s most 
valuable work on Ceylon, vol. i. pp. 209 et seq. 
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deposited previously to the drying-up of the water, which have 
been preserved and now revivified ? The shortness of the time 
(if no other consideration) absolutely forbids such a supposition. 
Have the fish themselves been buried in the damp mud, and now 
emerged ? This cannot account for the phenomena, because 
they appear where no mud has been, but only hard brick-like 
burnt clay. Have they fallen in a storm of wind and rain? 
Such things have been seen; the facts are too well authenticated 
to doubt; but whilst this occurrence of fish is a constant pheno- 
menon, and one of inland occurrence, and dealing with full- 
grown fishes, the fish-showers are rare—are only seen near the 
sea or bodies of water—and never contain other than the smallest 
fry, such as may easily be taken up ‘ by waterspouts and vortices 
analogous to them, or otherwise blown on shore from the surf.’ 
All these hypotheses failing, what would be more natural to a 
erude philosophy than to suppose that the fish were then and 
there produced by spontaneous generation, by a ‘ propriété 
inhérente’ of the water? But Sir J. E. Tennent accounts for 
them differently, and adduces not only his own experience, but 
the most trustworthy authority in support. 


‘The fact is no longer doubtful, that adult fish in Ceylon, like some 
of those that inhabit similar waters both in the New and Old World, 
have been endowed by the Creator with the singular faculty of pro- 
viding against the periodical droughts either by journeying overland 
in search of still unexhausted water. . . . The fish leave the pools 
and nullahs in the dry season, and, led by an instinct as yet unexplained, 
shape their course through the grass towards the nearest pool of 
water. . . . The doras of Guiana have been seen travelling overland 
during the dry season, in search of their natural element, in such droves, 
that the negroes have filled baskets with them during these terrestrial 
excursions. . . . Sir John Bowring, in his account of the embassy to 
the Siamese kings in 1855, states that, in ascending and descending 
the river Meinam to Bankok, he was amused with the novel sight of 
fish leaving the water, gliding over the wet banks, and losing themselves 
amongst the trees of the jungle. The class of fishes which possess this 
power are chiefly those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, so dis- 
posed in plates and cells as to retain a supply of moisture, which, whilst 
crawling on land, gradually exudes so as to keep the gills damp,’* 


Mr. E. L. Layard, also, ‘on one occasion encountered a number 
‘of them [perch] travelling along a hot and dusty gravel road 
‘under the mid-day sun.’ ‘This instance, then, as well as a host 
of others, may teach us not to conclude that any given pheno- 
menon connected with life must have an exceptional, a marvellous, 


* Opus cit. p. 214. 
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or a miraculous causation, simply because we do not at first 
understand its origin. 

We must now refer to M. Pouchet’s positive observations on 
the formation of animalcule from the débris of organic matter, 
which would certainly be full of interest, could we depend im- 

licitly upon them. In the outset it is again stated, that primary 
Qe spontaneous) generation never forms the entire animal, but 
only ovules in a proligerous medium, ‘absolutely under the 
‘empire of the same forces which fashion the ovules in the tissue 
‘of the ovary.* There is also (auct. loquent.) nothing more 
surprising in the one case than the other, for the parent (mother) 
has nothing to do with the formation of the offspring ; it is rather 
formed by a special and opposing force—‘la mére n'a nulle 
‘influence normale sur son produit, et celui-ci se forme, non 
‘seulement a son insu, mais, en outre, par un force spéciale.’t 
The circumstance that the offspring resembles the parent in no 
way shakes this view,—it is summarily accounted for by each 
organism having ‘ special molecular affinities.’f 

The first phenomena to be noticed in a proligerous fluid are 
those of catalysis, or fermentative decomposition, whereby the 
organic molecules are set at liberty. These, after wandering in 
freedom (aprés avoir erré en liberté) for a variable period, are 
grouped together to form a new being. What this first grouping 
is we shall perhaps learn afterwards. So far, this would appear 
to be conjectural ; but we now arrive at the absolute observations ; 
and the first of these is the formation of a ‘ proligerous pellicle’ 
in or upon the fluid—an existence sufficiently certain. But, 
thinking to find ‘nature in the very act,’ we are disappointed to 
learn that this pellicle can be but a very late proceeding, since it 
consists entirely of the corpses of previous generations of monads, 
bacteriums, and vibriones. Our author cannot tell us whence 
these came; but he says that ‘afterwards appear paramecia, 
‘vorticelle, kerone, and kolpoda, whose origin can be traced, 
‘and which in their turn die, and add to the thickness of the 
‘ pellicle which they prepare for the production of fresh genera- 
‘tions. Then comes a singular contradiction of the statement 
just made, in an account of the formation of this proligerous 
pellicle ab initio. In an organic fluid the organizable matter is 
at first in a state of perfect solution ; but after fifteen or twenty 
hours ‘immoveable granules’ appear: The next day these granules 
assume certain peculiar oscillatory movements, and now become 
the ‘ primary moveable molecules.’ And these molecules are pro- 
nounced§ to be no other than the Monas termo, or Monas 


* Hétérogénie, p. 326. + Ibid. p. 384. t Ibid. p. 378. 
§ Ibid. p. 358. 
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us, whose corpses, together with those of the bacteria, 
similarly formed, constitute the pellicle. Another kind of pellicle 
is formed by the interlacing of the corpses of vibriones, and a 
third by the addition to either of the two former of the corpses of 
a succeeding generation of higher forms ; the fourth and last form 
is formed by all these elements combined. 

When this pellicle is fully formed, the granules of which it is 
composed begin to group themselves into spherical, or quasi- 
spherical bodies, around which a membrane is developed; these 
are, respectively, the ovule, and the analogue of the vitelline mem- 
brane; and thus, ‘the egg of the microzoa forms itself out of the 
* molecules which are evidently nothing more than the corpses of 
‘monads and vibrios. . . . Later, there exists a striking analogy 
‘ between the development of this spontaneous ovule, and that of 
‘the ovule of animals generally..* And there is no more reason 
to doubt the probability of such a formation, than there would be 
to doubt the formation of a crystal from inorganic matter ; the 
two processes are governed by the same laws, with somewhat 
more of complexity in the one case than in the other, because of 
the more complex chemical constitution of organic matter.t The 
subsequent processes are minutely described, from the first for- 
mation of the vitelline membrane to that of the chorion; the 
gyration of the yolk, the punctum saliens, or heart, and the first 
embryonic movements, the escape of the fully-formed animal, 
and its history up to the time when it experiences a melodramatic 
termination by bursting like a ‘bombe Wartifice,t or by quietly 
adding its mite to the formation of a higher race. All this we 
cannot follow in detail, although eminently interesting, could we 
but depend fully upon its accuracy; but, although some of these 
phenomena have been described by other writers of eminence,§ 
yet practical microscopists will see in the very completeness of 
the history some reason to pause and hesitate, if not to dis- 
believe. || 

In the section on the microscopical analysis of the air, M. 
Pouchet concludes, from an elaborate series of experiments, that 
there are very few ova in the atmosphere, or in the dust which 

* Hétérogéni . 373-5. Ibid. p. 345, and chap. v. generally. 


|| For reasons, perhaps, similar to those for which M. Pouchet himself rejects 
the observations of Mr. Cross on the (supposed) generation of the Acarus Crossit 
from inorganic matter under the influence of galvanism ; on which he observes :— 
‘Cette assertion ne nous parait pas assez sérieuse pour meriter qu’on la refute, 
et nous ne l’enregistrons que comme document historique.’ (p. 205.) 

In these investigations there was doubtless an error somewhere, yet Mr. Cross 
seems to have taken as many precautions against such as even M. Pouchet 
describes in his own. If one may reasonably be doubted, it is doing no injustice 
to the other to believe him fallible. 
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continually settles from it ; and that ‘ what authors have supposed 
‘to be ova are only grains of feecula, or sand, or chalk, which are 
‘abundantly found.* And even if they were there, he disputes, as 
we have already seen, their power of revival. 

A very superficial consideration indicates a striking analogy 
between the general history of the microcosm of which we have 
been treating, and that of the macrocosm, or general history 
of our earth. As in the one case we see successions of various 
forms of life accompanying each geological epoch, so we can 
mark distinct epochs in any organic fluid, each of which is cha- 
racterized by its especial fauna. As fishes marked the paleozoic 
period, reptiles the succeeding one, then birds, and lastly, the 
quadrupedal mammalia, in the perfected or latest state of the 
earth’s history ; so, in any collection of decaying or decomposing 
fluid, we find a period marked by the minutest, and, so far as we 
can see, the most elementary organisms, which are succeeded by 
higher and higher forms, until the power of production seems to 
be lost. Thus, in the earliest stage we perceive only monads, and 
after these the vibriones appear; to these succeed the kolpodas 
and keronas ; and to these again, the podophrys and the oxytricha; 
and perhaps, in some cases, the terminal link in the chain may 
be the comparatively highly-organized rotifera. Each succeed- 
ing generation seems to be founded upon the ruins of the former 
one ; and, if not formed actually from them, as M. Pouchet asserts, 
yet dependent upon them for a nidus and appropriate nourish- 
ment. The analogy is suggestive of thought; whether we are 
sufficiently advanced to make it instructive as well as suggestive 
may be a matter for doubt. Our author does not doubt, but 
upon this analogy founds a system of cosmogony and biology 
which we shall attempt briefly to sketch ; from which it will be 
seen what are the inevitable consequences of a theory of ‘ hetero- 
genesis’ and ‘development ;? and that we have not been fighting 
with shadows in attempting to show the fallacy of the reasoning 
by which the first steps of these theories are supported. 

The fundamental positions stated by M. Pouchet are two in 
number ; first, that any given generation is but the corollary of 
that which has preceded it; and second, spontaneous generation 
produces animals low or high in organization and bulk, in pro- 
portion to the mass of decomposing matter around it! Lest we 
should misinterpret these views and their consequences, we will 
give a few extracts :-— 


‘The creations which appear seem to present themselves with pro- 
portions which are in relation to the mass of the elements present ; so 


* Hétérogtnie, p. 458. 
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that if in our laboratories we only obtain puny proceeds (de chétives 

ions), in nature, where so many animal and vegetable particles 
are found in fermentation, the generations which arise have a very 
different power.’ (Heterogenie, p. 141.) 

Speaking of the cataclysms which are supposed to have marked 
the successive geological epochs, he says that the animals and 
plants which succeeded have been formed from the ruins of the 
preceding races, just as are formed the protozoa in our infusions, 
the only difference being that— 


‘Now, we have no longer in fermentation those immense masses of 
dead matter, the result of so many cataclysms and burials of animals ; 
therefore, instead of those gigantic races which sprung up in the 
midst of these agitated elements, we see only the production of the 
lowest attempts of organization (d’infimes essais d’organisation). 
(p. 492.) 

And again 

‘The effervescence which is manifested in this [decomposing] matter 
being’in direct relation to its mass, the greater this is, the more ad- 
vanced in organization will be the creatures that arise from it. It is 
for this reason that when, torn by cataclysms, the entire organization 
perishes in the same shipwreck, there is engendered from the débris a 
population more numerous and more varied than before. America, less 
extensive than the old continent, produces a fauna and flora much less 
rich. Australia and Madagascar, still more contracted, have their 
vegetable and animal types still more restricted in proportion. 

« After these considerations, is it necessary to say why, in our experi- © 
ments, always made upon so small a scale, we only see the lowest protozoa 
appear? Our infusions and our phials only represent an almost meta- 
phyeiaal point in space, in comparison with the incalculable masses of 
Pe) ic matters which enter into fermentation after the great cata- 
clysms of the globe. This idea, that the productive forces should be 
in direct ratio to the mass of matter in action, presents itself natu- 
rally to the mind. And thus many men of high intelligence, such as 
M. Guépin, have conjectured whether, if, instead of being produced 
in a narrow vessel, the act of genesis took place in a lake, warmed, 
and containing abundant organic materials, there would not be pro- 
duced beings infinitely more elevated.’ (p. 494.) 

Doubtless there would; and equally without doubt, whatever 
- appeared there would be attributed to spontaneous generation. 
But having established (i.¢., asserted) this principle, our author 

roceeds to construct therefrom a cosmogony. We need not 
follow him step by step through the earlier periods of our earth’s 
history before it became a habitable globe. When this period 
arrived, the earth brought forth spontaneously its first-born fauna 
and flora, ‘ vegetables, polyps, molluscs, and crustaceans.’ * Then 


* Hétérogénie, p. 461. 
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Nature labours ‘ silently in the depths of the earth, only revealing 
‘ herself to our eyes by the lowest forms, until the moment when, 
‘breaking her bounds, she covers with débris an entire fragment 
‘of the globe. Thus succeeded each other the great telluric 
‘creations. On each occasion an exuberance of force and life 
‘was manifested ; and in the intervals, as though exhausted by 
‘her efforts, Nature only proceeded with a timid hand. In the 
‘moment of effort appeared mammifera, and reptiles of colossal 
‘stature; during repose only, the almost invisible animalcule.’* 

M. Pouchet is a firm believer in a multiplicity of centres of 
creation, and accepts implicitly the great antiquity of the human 
race, at least fifty thousand years. Creation has gone on wherever 
a mountain chain ora continent has arisen from under the waters ; 
and of this, irrefragable evidence is produced in the fact of the 
living creatures differing in each section of the globe (vide chap. vi. 
passim). He then proceeds to illustrate the point parti- 
cularly :— 

‘ Australia is also the result of one of the latest overthrows (douwle- 
versements) of the globe. And this fifth quarter of the world, by its 
extraordinary fauna and its vegetation, seems to be a defiance hurled 
by Nature against the genius of the learned. This new country being 
peopled by special organisms, these can only have been produced by 
generations subsequent to those which have stocked the other parts of the 
globe! [The logic is worthy of notice.] There can be no doubt of 
this, so far do its plants and animals differ from all that are known 
elsewhere. Such are the apteryx, the kangaroo, the echidna, and 
especially the remarkable ornithorynchus, with its mammalian body, 
and its duck’s beak and feet, so long the object of the disputes of natu- 
ralists. To THAT MAY NOT WE ADD THAT DISINHERITED RACE OF 
THE GREAT HUMAN FAMILY, WHICH IS FOUND SPREAD OVER ITS 
SURFACE ?’+ 


Thus man, like the rest of the animals, is but the product of 
‘fermentation, more or less perfect, according as the mass fer- 
menting is great or small! But the position is more distinctly 
stated in the sequel. On this view it would appear that, for 
countless ages, Nature has been blindly working, trying her 
‘’prentice hand,’ and slowly struggling to the light, sometimes 
doing great and wonderful deeds, and sometimes forming creatures 
which ‘ bear in their ridiculous aspect the stamp and seal of im- — 
perfect constructive experience. [ At other times, Nature is 
exhausted with her efforts; for ‘the ages have enervated this 
‘ plastic force and this vital exuberance which we observed when 
‘the earth was younger; and it is to its incessant fecundity, 
‘ perhaps, that she owes her exhaustion.§ 


* Hétéroginie, p. 467. + 1b. pp. 476,477. tIb.p. 484. Ib. p. 516. 
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But throughout the whole series there has been, it would seem, 
a struggle between inert matter and something called intelligence, 
how and whence originating does not appear. Sometimes the 
one has the advantage, and sometimes the other; but, on the 
whole, intelligence has advanced in creation until, ultimately, 
‘man appears as the living manifestation of the last effort of 
‘mind against the pre-eminence of matter; but this supreme 
‘ effort has, as yet, only reduced the two powers to an equilibrium. 
‘. ... ln the succession of organisms which appear, and are 
‘extinguished at each telluric revolution, we see constantly the 
‘intellectual supremacy advancing; and if, after an immense 
‘series of observations, we recognise that mind tends constantly 
‘to dominate over matter, and to attain, in the case of man, to 
‘the sublimity of genius, we are forced to admit that, if new cata- 
‘ clysms are one day to reconstruct the surface of the earth, it is 
‘evident, also, that new and more perfect creatures will appear to 
‘ people it !’* And so, by the elevation of mountain chains and 
a few earthquakes, the earth will doubtless be peopled by angels. 

These later sentiments are given by M. Pouchet as those of 
Bremser, but are highly approved and endorsed by himself, as the 
ideas of ‘exalted intelligence,’ guided by ‘inflexible logic.’t It 
is also only right to mention, that M. Pouchet does occasionally 
mention a Supremeor Divine power, but apparently only as a polite 
recognition of a popular prejudice; the phenomena require no 
such intervention, and it can but be a verbal embodiment of the 
various laws of creation, as chemical and electric forces, which are 
all sufficient to account for our universe with all its wondrous 
harmony and order. 

Such parts of this work as admit of being considered argu- 
meniative we have endeavoured to treat as such ; this later part, 
consisting of mere assertion and transcendental mystification, re- 
quires only putting in plain language to carry its own refutation 
with it. In conclusion, we cannot too strongly express our dis- 
approval of that form of science, too frequent in the present day, 
which, prostrating itself at the shrine of a pantheistic philosophy, 
elevates second causes to the power and dignity of Him by 
whose word the heavens and the earth were called from nought, 
and by whose benevolent omnipotence they are ever sustained. 


* Hétérogénie, pp. 522, 523. t Ibid. p. 523, 
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Art. VIII.—Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of London. 
Compiled a.p. 1419 by Joun Carpenter, Common Clerk. Richard 
Whittington, Mayor. Translated from the original Latin and 
Anglo-Norman, by Henry Tuomas River, M.A., Barrister-at- 
law. Richard Griffin and Co. 1861. 


Truty old Troy-nouvant may claim a venerable antiquity, even 
if, deducting some ten centuries, we begin at the times of ‘ the 
brave old Romans; for, without going back to the days when 
‘ Brutus, grandson of Eneas,’ wandered along the pleasant banks 
of the Thames, and, struck with their beauty, ‘did there found, 
build, and construct New Troy ;’ without referring to Mulmutius 
and his famous code of laws; without even recalling King Lud, 
who gave his name to the rising city, and so long after his death 
still presided over it, enclosed in that brazen statue above his own 
gate; passing over all that pleasant, but apocryphal History of 
the British Kings so dear to our forefathers, we shall still find 
that London boasts full eighteen centuries as her own. 

It is difficult to realize an antiquity so high as eighteen cen- 
turies when we pass along the crowded streets of busy, improving 
London—difficult to grasp the thought of the many generations 
who have trodden the self-same ways we are now passing—the 
mighty stream of existence that has swept by for nearly two 
thousand years! In the decayed old cities of France and Flan- 
ders, thoughts of ancient days are pressed upon us by the ruins 
on every side; but, passing along new-built Gresham-street, 
strange is it to remember that the old meeting-place of Saxon 
London stood hard by, and that there King Athelstan nine hun. 
dred years ago put forth ‘the Dooms of London ;’ strange, when 
looking upon the stately buildings of East and West Cannon- 
street, to bear in mind that we stand upon the very line of the 
Watling-street, that old Roman way which so often echoed to the 
tread of thé Imperial legions. Few indeed, remember, fewer 
perhaps are aware, that London is almost the oldest of European 
capital cities. Where were all the present northern capitals—save, 
perhaps, Moscow—when the Norway merchant brought his white 
falcons to our Saxon Kings, as they held high state at their castle 
of London? Where were nearly all the capitals of modern 
Europe when Londinum Augusta, stately with temple, and palace, 
and forum, mirrored herself, the fair ‘city of the waters, in the 
broad expanse of Tamesse Estuarium. 

And a venerable antiquity, too, can London boast for her muni- 
cipal records. Beginning with the ‘ Dooms of London,’ we may 
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trace them along nine hundred years. Indeed, ‘no city in ex- 
‘istence is in possession of a collection of archives so ancient and 
‘so complete. Those referring to the last six centuries consist of 
an unbroken series of records, preserved in the record-room at 
the Guildhall, comprising letter-books, journals, repertories, con- 
cerning ‘all transactions and events, social, political, ecclesiasti- 
‘cal, legal, military, naval, local, and municipal, in which, closely 
‘or remotely, the city in its corporate character has been in- 
‘ terested.’ 

It was from these archives, as they existed in 1419, combined 
probably with other sources of information now lost or unknown, 
that the curious and very interesting volume entitled the Liber 
Albus was compiled, and for the reason that ‘forasmuch as the 
‘fallibility of human memory and the shortness of life do not 
‘allow us to gain an accurate knowledge of everything that de- 
‘serves remembrance ... it was deemed necessary that a volume 
‘should be compiled from the more noteworthy memoranda that 
‘lie scattered without order or classification throughout the 
‘books and rolls, as well as the charters of the said city, This 
praiseworthy plan was, the compiler informs us, carried out at 
length, ‘by favour of our Lord, in the mayoralty of that illus- 
trious man Richard Whittington, mayor of the said city.’ 

The name of Whittington alone—that hero of the tales of our 
childhood—invests the book before us with some pleasant degree 
of interest ; nor is it lessened on finding that the worthy town- 
clerk, to whose diligent care it owes its origin, was John Car- 
penter, a citizen ever to be held in honour by the inhabitants of 
-our good city, as the founder of that excellent institution the 
* City of London School.’ 

The Liber Albus, of which the volume before us is a valuable 
translation, is a compilation of very miscellaneous character. It 
commences with chapters on the ‘ Offices of Mayor, Alderman, and 
Sheriff ;' then follow rules respecting holding Pleas of the Crown 
at the Tower, and a record of the pleas held during the earlier 
years of Henry III.’s reign. ‘The second book gives the charters 
of the city from that of William the Conqueror to that of 
Henry V. The third book is of exceeding interest, from the 
minute details it preserves as to the social condition of our fore- 
‘fathers during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; indeed, as 
the editor truly remarks, ‘ there is hardly a phase or feature of Eng- 
‘ lish national life upon which, in a greater or less degree, some light 
‘is not reflected from these pages.’ The fourth book consists of 
references to documents contained in various collections, which 
the worthy compiler had neither time nor space to transcribe at 
length; and therefore he tells us, he ‘ reduced his extracts from the 
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aforesaid memoranda’ into the shorter form in which they are now 
given. Although little more than a table of contents, this fourth 
book also affords, in many of its entries, suggestive glimpses of 
the every-day life of the London citizen. Indeed, as a contribu- 
tion toward the social history of our forefathers, we know of no 
work which, for minuteness of details and unquestioned trust- 
worthiness, can compete with the Liber Albus. 

This compilation begins in due form with the highest officers 
of the city. The mayor, we find, even from the days of Henry 
Fitz-Alwyn, of the London Stone, bore himself as king of the city 
and the citizens; ‘a more thoroughly Anglo-Saxon community,’ 
as Sir Francis Palgrave remarks, ‘than any other,’ seem to have 
paid a far more willing homage to their civic monarch, elected by 
themselves in full folkmote, than to the proudest Plantagenet. 
It is curious to remark the strict adherence to ancient forms, the 
importance attached to the most subordinate details respecting the 
office of this important civic functionary and the mode of his 
election, even five or six hundred years ago. Great precautions 
were to be taken on the day of nomination, ‘ that the election 
‘might be made in a peaceable manner, and without tumult or out- 
‘break of the populace ;’ and then the liverymen nominated two 
aldermen, each of whom had been sheriff, just as in the present 
day, and presented them to the mayor and alderman for their 
choice. ‘The choice being made, ‘ it was the custom of the mayor 
‘to descend from the chamber to the hall below, holding by the 
‘hand as he went along the person who was to be his successor in 
‘ office ;’ after which, the recorder in due form announced the name 
of the newly-elected mayor. The pleasant and brotherly form of 
the new and old mayors walking so lovingly hand in hand, was 
repeated on the day of the new mayor's taking the oath; and 
then they went not only across the hall, but along the streets—the 
sword reverently borne before the past mayor, and the aldermen, 
and a goodly company of the people following—to the new 
mayor's house, ‘after which the sword preceded the past mayor 
as far as his own home.’ 

Would that worthy John Carpenter had thought it his duty to 
record some of the stately doings, the gorgeous pageants, the 
‘dainty devices,’ which made the new mayor's journey to the 
Exchequer on the following day, the grand event of his year of 
office, the holiday looked forward to by every London child for 
months before. He tells us indeed of ‘ the Commons proceeding 
‘on horseback in companies, arrayed in the suits of their re- 
‘spective mysteries,’ and how the Lord Mayor rode in royal state, 
no one being so close ‘but that there was a marked space 
between ; how the serjeants-at-arms, and mace-bearers, and his 
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sword-bearer, went before him, and how the sheriffs rode on either 
side with white wands in their hands, while the recorder and the 
other aldermen followed; but we have no description of the 
mermen and mermaidens, so marvellously arrayed in ‘ sea-green 
samyte, that graced the procession, if the Lord Mayor were a 
fishmonger ; or the camel, and the ‘ men of Ind’ who flung dates 
and nutmegs among the well-pleased crowd, when a grocer 
attained the office; or that prettiest of pageants, and which he 
must have seen thrice carried before that thrice-renowned worthy, 
Sir Richard Whittington, the ‘maiden chariot’ of the Mercers’ 
Company, in which sat the fairest maiden London could boast, 
the living representative of ‘our Ladye.’ Doubtless he thought 
these pageants beneath the dignity of a record in a law book ; 
but with especial minuteness he notes that in solemn state, pre- 
ceded by serjeants, and mace-bearers, and with ‘the sword-bearer 
bearing the sword upright before him, the king of the city 
‘ascended to the room of the Exchequer,’ and stood the repre- 
sentative of what was then truly an tmperium in imperio,* 
before the king’s chief officers and barons of the Exchequer. 
The subsequent forms were very similar to the present. ‘The 
mayor again took the oath, and then the chief baron exhorted 
him to preserve peace in the city, and watch over the sale of 
provisions, lest the public should ‘suffer from excessive prices,’ 
and then, having ‘appointed a member of the Exchequer as 
‘ attorney for the said city, to challenge and claim their liberties, 
‘as and when necessity might demand,’ the mayor and his com- 
pany returned ‘through the middle of Westchepe to his house ; 
‘after which they returned home, as many, that is, as had not 
‘ been invited to the feast.’ 

Although the regular civic banquet was not held until the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, we see that from the earliest 
times, ‘ a feast,’ after the goodly usage of their Saxon forefathers 
on like occasions, was given by the new mayor. And however 
the merry company might enjoy their good cheer, and however 
often the ‘loving-cup’ might have passed round, it is creditable 
to the sobriety and moderation of these ancient citizens that after 

* As this fact has lately been peremptorily denied, it is as well to give the fol- 
lowing passage from dir Francis Palgrave'’s Introduction to the Rolls of the King’s 
Court, in full. ‘ The people of London were more thoroughly an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity than any other, and were probably never merged in any other kingdom. Thus 
London was so much a distinet state, that proclamation of the king’s peace in 
London did not extend to the rest of the kingdom. . . . According to our present 
practice, the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London are invariably parties to the 
proclamation of a new king, being always required to concur in signing the act of 
recognition. And we may venture perhaps to conjecture that this custom was 


originally introduced for the purpose of consolidating the two recognitions, so as to 
have but one date of accession for the city, and for the kingdom at large.’ 
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dinner they formed in procession at the chapel of St. Thomas 
Acons (where Mercers’ Hall now stands), and from thence took 
their way to St. Paul’s to join in a solemn service. The ‘Tory 
and tantivy’ Lord Mayors of the palmy days of the Restoration 
would, we think, have had some difficulty in reaching, with 
unsteady footsteps, even Guildhall Chapel ; nor would the Lord 
Mayors of the last century, the ‘three bottle men’ of the cor- 
poration, have been better fitted, either in mind or body, to have 
taken part in ‘ evening prayers.’ 


‘On the same day, after dinner, it was the custom of the new mayor 


to proceed from his house to the church of St. Thomas de Acons, those - 


of his livery preceding him ; and after the aldermen had there assem- 
bled, they then proceeded together to the church of St. Paul. Upon 
arriving there, at a spot, namely, in the middle of the nave of the 
church, between the two small doors, it was the custom to pray for 
the soul of bishop William, who by his entreaties, it is said, obtained 
from his lordship William the Conqueror great liberties for the city 
of London; the priest repeating the De Profundis. They then 
moved on to the churchyard, where lie the bodies of the parents of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ; and there they also repeated the De Profundis, 
&c., in behalf of all the faithful of God departed, near the grave of his 


parents before mentioned. After this they returned through the market. 


of Chepe (sometimes with lighted torches, if it was late), to the said 
church of St. Thomas, and there the mayor and aldermen made an 
offering of one penny each, which done, every one returned to his 
home.’ 


The rule, adhered to down to the days of the Reformation, of 
the Lord Mayor and corporation assembling on all solemn occa- 
sions at the chapel dedicated to St. Thomas, and which was said 
to have been founded by his sister Agnes, has very justly been 
considered as corroborative of the venerable tradition that Thomas 
Becket was of London birth and of Saxon race, and that he 
endeared himself to his fellow-citizens by the many benefits he 
was the means of gaining for them. We have, however, been 
lately told, and by a canon of his own cathedral, that Thomas 
was certainly of Norman parentage, and his grandfather most 
probably a settler from Normandy. Now, without stopping to 
point out the utter ignorance of Saxon feeling which could sup- 
pose that in the most Saxon city of the land, the son of a 
Norman could have been chosen as chief magistrate (as Becket’s 
father unquestionably was), does not the singular fact of the 
city authorities visiting the tomb of Becket’s parents to join in 
the solemn De Profundis over their remains, prove that they 
were the same with them in race and in feeling? Very striking 
is this solemn usage. To the church of St. Thomas they went to 
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offer praise and oblations,—for the canonized martyr needed not 
their prayers, but for the parents whom he loved, prayers could 
still be offered; and therefore, when the kindly efforts of the 
‘ good bishop William’ to obtain their first precious charter were 
commemorated, the ‘ requiescat in pace’ which was supplicated 
over his tomb in the cathedral, was with equal fervency implored 
over the lowlier grave of Gilbert Becket and his wife in the 
churchyard. It would be interesting, nor would it be unim- 
portant in an historical point of view, if we could ascertain what 
these services were which Becket rendered to his fellow-citizens. 
We are greatly inclined to believe they were connected with the 
great scheme of the Thames embankments, and should docu- 
ments relating to them be discovered, we should feel little sur- 
prised to find the name of the first Plantagenet’s energetic 
chancellor among those of its foremost promoters. 

The especial honour which London—and it was always in its 
civic capacity—paid to Thomas of Canterbury, is vividly illus- 
trated in the minute regulations respecting ‘ certain other usages 
and observances on part of the mayor’ which follow. From 
these we find that on occasion of most of the great church festi- 
vals, ‘ the mayor, together with his household, and the aldermen, 
‘and people in the mayor's livery, with the substantial men of 
‘the several mysteries, arrayed in their respective suits,’ met at 
the church of St. Thomas Acons, and from thence proceeded to 
vespers at St. Paul’s. On the feast of Innocents the corporation 
attended vespers in the church of St. Thomas, and there they 
assembled on the morrow ‘to hear mass there, and vespers as 
well,’ for it was on the 29th of December, as his service tells us, 
that ‘the glorious prelate Thomas fell by the swords of wicked 
men.’ 

On the Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, the mayor, and 
aldermen, and sheriffs, ‘arrayed in their suits, as also a large 
“concourse of city people of either sex, repaired to the Hospital 
‘ of the Blessed Mary without Bishopsgate, to hear sermon there.’ 
Although the hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem has long been 
swept away, the Spital Sermons, as the reader will remember, are 
still preached before the Lord Mayor at Christ Church, Newgate- 
street. But Pentecost-tide seems to have been the period for the 
most important processions of the corporation; and, from the 
minuteness of the regulations respecting them, many~of which 
have been passed over by Stow, we think they must have had 
reference to the relation of the city in early Saxon times, both 
to the kingdom of Essex and to Mercia. The reader will per- 
ceive, in the curious details of these processions, which more than 
six hundred years ago swept along London streets, that there 
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was akind of recognition alike on the part of ‘ the folk of Mid- 
dlesex’ and ‘the folk of Essex,’ that they were under the common 
jurisdiction of London. 

Previously to this important festival, the mayor and aldermen 
met in solemn consultation respecting ‘the liveries’ to be given 
‘as a mark of honour to their friends and the members of their 
households.’ A very prudent arrangement this, of the fathers of 
the city, for the days were drawing long, and the weather was 
finer, and the ways less miry: so a goodly appearance must the 
city officers have made, compared with the nobleman’s retainers, 
whose liveries, given at the New Year-tide, must by Pentecost 
have become dingy enough. On Whitsunday the mayor and 
aldermen assembled at St. Thomas of Acons, and went in solemn 
state to St. Paul’s; but on Monday, ‘between nine and ten of 
the bell,’ they met in the church of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and 
from thence, ‘the rectors of London’ heading the procession, 
they passed along Westchepe to St. Paul's. Here they heard 
solemn service, and then, having made their offerings at the high 
altar, they returned. ‘ And observe,’ continues the record, ‘the 
‘Archdeacon of London used to give to the serjeants-at-mace 
‘with the mayor and sheriffs, as also to those of the chamber, two 
‘nobles (about 101.), equally to be divided among them, for pre- 
‘serving the procession of the rectors from the pressure of the 
‘throng.’ On Tuesday the stately cavalcade met at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s beside Smithfield, ‘after which, preceded by a procession 
of the common folk of Middlesex, they passed on to St. Paul’s 
through Newgate, and there heard solemn service. ‘ And,’ it is 
added, ‘the sum of 10s. (about 7/. 10s.) was given to the said 
serjeants by the Archdeacon, as already mentioned. On Wednes- 
day the civic authorities met at St. Thomas Acons, and from 
thence, ‘ preceded by a company of the common folk of Essex, 
for the third time took their way to St. Paul’s, the proceedings 
being just the same as before. ‘ And, on this occasion, the sum 
‘of six shillings (about 4l. 5s.) was given by the Archdeacon of 
Essex to the said serjeants-at-mace.’ It should be known, too, 
‘that on occasions when these fees were not paid, it was the usage 
to compel the Archdeacons by distress to pay the same. After 
such an entry as this, let no one call these fathers of the city 
priest-ridden. 

And boldly, though warily, did the city authorities bear them- 
selves in the presence of the King and his justiciars, when sum- 
moned to enter the Tower, ‘ when it shall please his lordship the 
‘King to hold the Pleas of his Crown at the Tower of London, as 
‘to attachments and misadventures that have taken place in that 
‘city.’ First, ‘the superior and more discreet persons of the 
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‘said city are to meet together at a certain and fitting place, for 
‘ the allaying of strifes and discords, to the laudable end that 
‘they may be as one man and one people in will and deed, in 
‘preserving uninjured their persons, their customs, and their 
‘liberties.’ Then, due cure is to be taken ‘ that the sheriffs and 
‘the chamberlain compare their rolls before the council of ‘the 
‘city.’ If his lordship the King sends a summons ‘within a 
‘shorter period than forty days, then discreet and serious men 
‘must be sent to show by his letters that he ought to give them 
‘another day. For, in accordance with the ancient liberties and 
‘usages of the city, they ought not to be summoned as to attach- 
‘ments of this kind within a shorter time than forty days at the 
‘least.’ All these preliminaries being settled, ‘On the day on 
‘which the pleas of the crown are of usage pleaded, all the lay- 
‘men of the city are bound to meet together at Barking church, 
‘and thence, becomingly and properly arrayed,’ proceed 1n a body 
to the Tower ; all shops and warehouses, meanwhile, being closed. 
But, previously to entering this lion’s den, ‘ six or more of the 
more honourable and discreet barons of the city’ are to precede 
them, to welcome the King on behalf of the city, ‘ begging that 
‘it may please his lordship the King that they may safely appear 
‘before him, saving all their liberties and customs unto the mayor 
‘and other citizens.’ 

Very humble this appears, but it is only the suaviter in modo. 
which the ancient fathers of the city well knew how to adopt, for 
they then proceeded— 


To ‘show unto his lordship, and his council and his justiciars, that 
they ought to forbid any person to presume to keep ward at the doors 
or gates unless he be one of their own fellow-citizens, and by them 
thereunto appointed. Nor should any marshal or crier appear among 
their fellow-citizens unless he be one of their number, and acting by 
desire of the said citizens. For in accordance with the liberties of the 
city, they ought, and of usage are wont to have, no porter, usher, 
marshal, or crier, except of their own number, and such persons as they 
shall think fit. All the gates and doors are to be kept open to the 
barons, and to all the citizens, so Jong as the Pleas of the Crown are 
being holden, to the end that they may have free ingress and egress ; 
for so it ought, and of usage is wont to be.’ 


Proud words these, and spoken not only in the presence of the 
contemptible Henry III., but in the presence of his stern and 
astute son, and his successors. And the demand was conceded ; 
for— 


‘It should be known,’ records the worthy town-clerk, writing in the 
fifteenth century, ‘that it was conceded unto the barons of London, 
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that so soon as they should begin to plead, they should have their 
own porter without the gate of the Tower of London ; and the porter 
of his lordship the king was to be within. And in like manner they 
were to have their own usher withoutside the door of the hal where 
they were to plead . . . . and the usher of the king was to be within 
the hall. And also they were to have their own serjeants with their 
wands; and no serjeant on part of his lordship the king was in any 
way to interfere before the justiciars in so far as the office of serjeant 
was concerned.’ 


It must have been a goodly sight for our forefathers, and a 
proud sight too, when the civic procession set forth from All 
Hallows Barking; the lord mayor with his mace-bearers, and 
the sword borne upright before hin—symbol that he was supreme 
magistrate in the city—and the sheriffs and aldermen with their 
serjeants and bedels, ‘becomingly arrayed and shod, prompt 
‘and ready to perform and fulfil the commands of the mayor and 
‘barons of the city; an emphatic hint this, for, be it remem- 
bered, these stalwart attendants, unlike the powdered footmen 
and superannuated old men of the lord mayor’s show, could, 
albeit only armed with ‘ straight white wands,’ show themselves 
a match for the tall serjeants and porters who, in scarlet liveries, 
with the three royal lions broidered on their surcoats, waited in 
the halls of our Plantagenets. But what of those three golden 
lions which decked alike the surcoats of the under-porters and 
gleamed proudly in the sunshine as the gorgeous royal standard 
on the White Tower swept heavily the battlements? The red 
cross of London, on its silver field, had been the protecting sym- 
bol of the good city, ages ere Norman William set foot in the 
land, such was the faith of our forefathers. Where were the 
lions of Normandy ? where was the third lion of Aquitaine, when 
London marched forth in the days of her Saxon monarchs under 
that red-cross banner? “Nay,-hadit not been the old city’s bear- 
ing ever since the reign of King Lud? for Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s history was quoted with unfaltering faith by the ancient 
fathers of the city. So proudly did the long procession sweep 
along ; out across the green and daisied Tower-hill, and proudly 
pass the wide drawbridge and the outer court of that stern for- 
tress into the great hall—not to stand there, humble suppliants 
awaiting the royal pleasure, but passing onward to ‘the strong 
‘bench in the middle of the hall, opposite the great seat of his 
‘lordship the king,’ and there the representatives of the regal 
city sat down face to face with the crowned and ermine-robed 
Plantagenet. 

Very minute are the directions as to how the good men of the 
city are to conduct themselves. ‘ ‘Three men, discreet and mode- 
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rate, were to be chosen, one of whom was to present to ‘his 
lordship the king the haps and mishaps’ which had occurred in 
the city since the last pleas were held, while the other two were 
to stand one on each side, so that if it should happen that he 
became fatigued while making the presentment, one of these may 
continue it for him; or, if he should make a mistake, ‘ he must in 
a low voice be corrected by them.’ The representatives of the 
. city, too, if called on for any answer, ‘although they may be fully 

instructed and certified how to make it,’ are prudently to reply, 
that ‘they will make answer by the common council, saving 
always the liberties of the city,’ and forthwith four-and-twenty of 
their number are to meet, and deliberate as to what answer shall 
be given. Worthy John Carpenter shrewdly hints, too, that as 
these Pleas of the Crown must pass through the hands of the king 
and his justiciars, it is as well for the citizens ‘to court their 
‘favour and goodwill by making ample presents, seeing that 
‘their forefathers, who so manfully and so strenuously ruled and 
‘defended the city, and the liberties and customs of London, 
‘ were wont to do the same.’ 

The questions put by the king and his justiciars seem to have 
been very numerous, and many of them throw important light 
upon our ancient law proceedings, while many put at an ‘Iter’ 
held as early as the fifth of Henry III., have reference to 
complicated questions of recovery of debts, and of dower; of 
tenancy, and of sub-tenancy ; and the usages of the various city 
law courts. In all the answers to these, we find the citizens 
making a firm stand upon their ancient customs and laws. 
Thus, in answer to the inquiry, ‘Who are the presenters and 
finders of homicides, murders, and such misadventures?’ the 
answer is—‘ That although the usage of the realm is such with- 
‘outside the city, still, in London there is no presenter, in ac- 
‘cordance with its ancient usage and liberties; for that in a 
‘city so populous as this, occurrences of such a nature can by 
‘no possibility be concealed, seeing that before intimation could 
‘be given, tidings of such matters would spread far and wide, 
‘from end to end of the city, and therefore the only mode of 
‘ gaining such information is through the common people of the 
‘ city.’ 

The system of ‘ frank pledge’ seems to have been continued in 
Saxon London even down to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The ‘ wager of law,’ too, so dear to our Saxon forefathers, 
appears to have continued nearly as long. Very minute direc- 
tions are given in respect to proceedings in the three cases to 
which the ‘ wager of law’ has reference—‘the great law,’ that 
relating to homicide and murder; ‘the middle law,’ in reference 
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to mayhem ; and ‘ the third law,’ for minor offences. The chapter 
on ‘the great law’ is very curious for its minute details, and espe- 
cially for the illustration it affords of the mode of proceeding in 
‘wager of law,’ six hundred years ago. 


‘ When a person is bound to clear himself by the ‘great law,’ the 
mode is as follows. He who is so appealed has to make oath in his 
own behalf six times in his own proper person’ that he is innocent 
and guiltless of felony and breach of the peace of his lord the king, as 
also of all crime laid to his charge, ‘So may God help him, and these 
holy things.’* After this, six men are to make oath that, to the best 
of their conscience and understandings, the oath that he has so sworn 
is a sound oath and safe, ‘So may God help them, and these holy 
things.’ And this shall be repeated until the number of six-and-thirty 
jurors is exhausted; due care being taken that the person accused 
makes oath first in form before stated, and then, after him, six men, 
until the number before mentioned be completed. In selecting these 
six-and-thirty men, the procedure, according to the ancient usage of the 
city of London is wont to be, and should be, as follows. The person 
accused being absent, eighteen men must be chosen from the east side 
of Walbrook, and eighteen men from the west side of Walbrook, persons 
who are not kinsmen, cousins, or members of the family of the accused, 
nor yet connected with him by marriage or in any other way, but only 
trustworthy men of the franchise of the city. The names of these 
persons are to be read to the accused, who, upon hearing them, shall 
show unto the mayor and barons of the city the names of such among 
them as he holds suspected. And if he shall show reasonable cause 
against them, the names of such persons shall be struck off the written 
list, and others shall be substituted in their stead, to complete the 
aforesaid number, and duly be read before him. And when the accused 
shall be content with the names so entered, and shall have put himself 
upon them for clearing himself of the said accusation, then, by counsel 
of the city, he shall appear before the justiciars of his lordship the king, 
at a certain time and place, to wage and make his law. But, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient usage of the city, such person shall have 
respite for making his law for a term of forty days at the least, com- 
plete. And the names of the six-and-thirty men, so chosen, shall be 
delivered unto the justiciars of his lordship the king.’ 


We have frequently been told, and even by some legal writers, 
that this ‘ wager of law,’ was not only most inadequate to further 
the ends of justice, but that it gave encouragement to the most 
shameless and wholesale perjury. Now looking at the minute 
details given here, we shall perceive that great care was taken to 
appoint jurors who should be uninfluenced by any private feeling. 


* Mr. Riley inserts ‘ gospels’ in brackets ; but, as he remarks, the word used, 
* sacrosancta,’ may probably apply to holy relics. We have no doubt it does, as 
we frequently meet with the word undoubtedly used in that sense by the monkish 
historians. 
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It was not the man’s ‘kith and kin,’ not his friends and neigh- 
bours, not the boon-companions who had drained the peg-tankard 
with him to his speedy acquittal, and who, if they would not, 
according to our old proverb, ‘lie through a stone wall’ in his favour, 
might yet stretch their consciences tolerably far ; but ‘ only trust- 
worthy men of the franchise of the city,’ citizens and householders, 
with a character to lose; and they, as though to prevent even 
suspicion of collusion, were to be taken equally from the eastern 
and western divisions of the city.- And these ‘trustworthy men,’ 
thirty-six in number for ‘the great law,’ and eighteen for ‘the 
middle law,’ were to be chosen by the civic authorities, without 
the knowledge of the accused. But when chosen, the right to 
challenge his jurors was—just as in the present day—conceded 
to him. From the phrase that the jurors ‘ are to make oath that 
‘ to the best of their conscience and understanding, the oath he 
‘has so sworn is a sound oath and a safe,’ we think there must 
have been a specific inquiry by the jurors into the case. Still, 
obscure as this point appears, we have sufficient evidence to show 
that, in regard to the reckless taking of oaths, our Saxon fore- 
fathers could not have been the untruthful race they have some- 
times been represented. 

Great injury to the peace of the city must, however, have 
sometimes arisen in these early days from the mischievous right 
of sanctuary which every parish church claimed, and which 
afforded an unhallowed protection to the man-slayer, and perhaps, 
too often, to the murderer. From the habit of wearing the knife 
in the girdle, wounds seem often to have been inflicted which 
caused death, and then the culprit fled to the neighbouring 
church, secure of shelter, for not the sheriffs themselves dared to 
take him from thence. Sometimes he escaped, like one Geoffry 
Russell, who ‘ although the sheriffs caused the churchyard to be 
‘watched during the night, still, while so watched, he made his 
‘escape. More frequently, however, he confessed his guilt, and 
abjured the realm. A very inadequate punishment in later days, 
although among our Saxon fathers, like as among all the Teutonic 
races, outlawry was viewed as a punishment more bitter than 
death itself, for it was a living death to the ‘homeless one’ who 
was thrust out from society of friend and neighbour, kith and 
kin, ‘bearing the wolfs head.’ In most of the cases recorded 
here, the homicide seems to have been the result of quarrels, 
probably of dranken brawls, as the men are evidently of the lower 
class. 

That the peace of the city was tolerably well kept, and evil- 
doers mostly brought to condign punishment, notwithstanding 
this mischievous right of sanctuary, we may well believe from the 
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instances of careful inquiry in cases of violent death that we 
meet with. A boy fell from a horse into the Thames, being 
dragged in by another horse which he was holding while water- 
ing it. Inquiry was made into the case, and the verdict was 
‘Misadventure ; and the horses, valued at four marks, were 
forfeited. Another boy was killed while riding along Walbrook 
by ‘an act of folly’ on the part of another boy, who frightened 
the horse, and caused him to fall off. ‘Robert appeared, and he 
‘was not held in suspicion of such death, but because he had 
‘ foolishly and thoughtlessly frightened the horse, it was adjudged 
‘he should be committed to gaol for his folly.’ A certain man 
was found slain in Guthuron’s Lane, and it was not discovered 
who slew him, but his wife said she suspected two persons, who 
thereupon were summoned; and they— — 

‘ Put themselves upon the verdict of two-and-forty men of the three 
Aldermanries that lay nearest the place where the said Jordan had 
been found slain. Which men appeared, and being first sworn before 
the justiciars to say the truth thereon, they said upon their oath, that 
the before-named Alan and Laurence were not guilty of the death 
aforesaid, nor did they in any way hold them suspected, or any one 
else, for that they were at a loss to know in what manner he had _ been 
slain, or who it was that slewhim. Therefore it was adjudged that the 
before-named Alan and Laurence should go acquitted thereof.’ 


Many of the regulations respecting the subordinate members 
of the corporation are very curious. The ‘ common crier,’ whose 
salary seems to have consisted chiefly of fees, is to receive 
‘twelve pence for every cry that he makes throughout the city,’ 
and to enable him to do this with proper dignity, he is to have 
‘a sufficient horse for the honour of the city. The sword-bearer 
shall be ‘an esquire, a man well-bred, one who knows how (in all 
‘ places, in that which unto such service pertains) to support the 
‘ honour of his lord and of the city,’ and to bear the sword in true 
knightly fashion, even in the presence of the king. On public 
occasions, the attendants of the aldermen and sheriffs are all to 
be personable men ; and if there be among them ‘ an aged man, 
or weak, or infirm, or with sore eyes,’ another, more attractive in 
appearance, is to be substituted ; the final rule being that ‘due 


‘ precautions should be taken that they be seemly and proper — 


‘ persons, newly shaven and shorn.’ 

But the vivid glimpses of every-day life which the Liber 
Albus also affords, place us in the very streets and market-places, 
in the very shops and warehouses of London of the middle ages. 
And here, first of all, we may point to the excellent municipal 
regulations of the ancient city in regard to the removal, both of 
nuisances and obstructions. Although ‘ Hygiéne’ had not, as 
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yet, received a name, our London forefathers did not so helplessly 
and contentedly wallow in dirt, as some writers on sanitary laws 
imagine. First among the ‘ articles of ancient usage, that ought 
‘each year, at the feast of St. Michael's, to be proclaimed through- 
‘out the said city,’ and which date from the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but are probably far earlier, we find it enacted 
‘that the peace of God and the peace of our lord the King 
‘shall be well kept and maintained alike among denizens and 
* strangers ; and next, ‘that all the places and lanes of the city 
shall be kept clear of all manner of dirt and rubbish.” Among 
the more specific enactments of the same early date, we find that 
all the lanes leading to the Thames shall especially be kept 
clean, and free from obstruction, ‘ that persons on horseback may 
without hindrance ride thereto.. The Walbrook was to be con- 
tinually cleansed, and no filth thrown therein. Fishmongers 
were to carry all the water they had used to the Thames, empty- 
ing it into the streets being forbidden under heavy penalty. 
Straw, rushes, chips of wood, and other refuse, are prohibited 
under penalty to be thrown into the streets; and finally, we have 
the excellent regulation, ‘ that each person shall make clean of 
filth the front of his own house,’ and this under the enormous 
penalty of halfa mark (5l.). From the earliest times, the rules 
forbidding swine to wander about the streets are very stringent ; 
indeed, as it is expressly stated that licence is given for any one 
to kill them, we are surprised that the enactment is repeated in 
later regulations. No leper was allowed to go about the city, but 
‘they should appoint a proctor who should go each Sunday into 
the parish-churches, to collect alms for their sustenance.’ The 
reader will bear in mind that there were numerous establishments 
at this period where those unhappy persons could obtain a com- 
fortable home, and it was an officer from these hospitals who, 
down to the days of the Reformation, was accustomed to attend 
the parish-churches to receive alms on their behalf. 

The care of these ancient fathers of the city extended also, we 
find, to a rigorous supervision of the sellers of animal food. 
Butchers were to sell their meat in open market, subject to the 
examination of proper officers. All meat sold after the curfew 
had rung (after dark) was to be forfeited, and the butcher con- 
victed of selling meat unfit for food was set in the pillory. 
Poulterers in like manner were to be set in the pillory, if found 
guilty of selling ‘ poultry that is unsound, or unwholesome for 
man’s body.’ All offal, and the water used, were to be carried 
to the Thames, and emptied there. The rules in regard to 
fish,—at this period so important an article of diet,—are singu- 
larly minute. The more perishable nature of fresh-water fish, 
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and of shell-fish, is repeatedly recognised. All fresh-water fish 
is to be sold by him who took it, and without delay. It is not 
to be kept in baskets, or in the shops, but ‘shall be sold before 
the shops’ on the stalls ‘in view of the people.’ ‘ Oysters, 
‘whelks, and mussels shall only be sold by those who have 
‘fished them, nor shall they be for sale above two ebbs and a 
‘flood.’ Whelks, if carried about for sale boiled shall be for- 
feited, doubtless, as in the preceding enactments, to prevent stale 
fish from being sold. Of salted sturgeon it must be certified by 
the importer ‘that the barrel is all of one taking and one 
salting ; and the ‘strangers’ who bring lampreys from Nantz 
‘shall not sell them privately, but shall"stand by the wall of St. 
‘ Margaret’s, and sell the same, but not fewer than by the dozen 
‘or half dozen. The latter direction, however, refers to the 
claim of the London fishmongers to the whole retail trade of 
the city. 

Much care, even as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, seems to have been taken to keep the streets free from 
obstructions. No palings or hoards are to be set up, except by 
license of the mayor, or steps made to cellars. All master car- 
penters and masons shall be sworn at the inquest ‘that they will 
make no purprestures’ (encroachments) ‘ upon streets and lanes.’ 
From the many enactments relating to paving there seems little 
doubt that the greater part of the city and suburbs was paved. 
We cannot, however, ascertain the kind of paving used, but from 
incidental references to it we should think it was a flat pavement, 
consisting of small stones, probably not greatly dissimilar to the 
herring-bone pavement used in Roman London. In a later 
enactment reference seems to be made to a foot pavement also, 
for it directs ‘that no one have his pavement made higher than 
his neighbour's.’ The same ancient rules also direct that no stall 
in front of a house, in any street, or lane, shall project more than 
two feet and a half, and that these shall be moveable for con- 
venience of passengers. All penthouses, or other projections, 
shall be at least nine feet high, ‘that persons may easily ride 
beneath them ;’ and farther, ‘inasmuch as the ale stakes may 
‘impede riders and others by reason of their excessive weight, 
‘no taverner for the future shall have a stake bearing his sign, 
‘or leaves, extending over the King’s highway, more than seven 
‘ feet at the most,’ 

There are many enactments against disorderly persons ranging 
the streets at night, and who are severely to be dealt with. One 
enactment, of as late a date as the reign of Richard II., has 
afforded much amusement, and occasioned some very lofty re- 
marks, too, on the miserably slavish condition of our forefathers 
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in these dark times. This is the direction: ‘That to avoid the 
‘noise, damage, and strife that used to arise therefrom, it is 
‘ forbidden that any person shall keep a dog accustomed to go at 
‘large out of his own enclosure without guard thereof, by day or 
‘night, within the franchise of the city, genteel dogs excepted.’ 
Here was aristocratical injustice! The noble allowed to range 
the streets at will, with huge ferocious dogs following him, while 
the ‘poor dog Tray’ of the labourer or pauper was to be driven 
back to his wretched home. These critics know little of our 
forefathers during the middle ages, if they think the populace 
held in slavish reverence either noble or king. But the case 
really is that the word franslated ‘ genteel’ has no such meaning. 
‘Gentil, the word here employed, means delicate or gentle, and 
evidently refers to the pretty little greyhounds, those pets of 
Chaucer's gentle Lady Prioress, who fed them so tenderly ‘ wythe 
mylke and wastel bred’—the little dogs with their broidered 
collars that we so often see at the feet of the lady as she lies 
with uplifted hands on her altar-tomb. The dogs against which 
the enactment was directed were the huge savage mastiffs, the 
ferocious bloodhounds—necessary attendants of the cattle-dealers 
as they crossed the Chiltern hills, or the wide tracts of unen- 
closed land to the northward, but utter nuisances in the crowded 
streets of London. We may remark, too, that from hints both 
in Chaucer and Piers Ploughman, the disreputable classes of the 
fourteenth century seem, like the same classes in the present 
day, to have been dog-fanciers, and thus the grave fathers of the 
city, in driving away the dogs, did much toward driving away 
their vagabond owners. 

London streets appear to have been tolerably crowded during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This partly arose from 
the custom of selling almost all eatables in the open street. 
From various regulations we find that the sellers of corn and 
flour stood at ‘the pavement in Chepe.’ This Mr. Riley con- 
jectures very probably to have been near St. Michael le Quern, 
at the upper end,—indeed on the site of Newgate-street, where 
the western market seems to have been held. They stood also at 
Gracechurch-street, where there was the hay and corn market, 
and also at Queenhithe. The bakers stood with their baskets 
hard by in Westchepe—doubtless in the part now called Bread- 
street. They, however, also employed women to carry bread 
from house to house. Butchers stovd chiefly at the top of 
Westchepe, near the shambles: an old song of this period de- 
scribes them as burly and rather formidable fellows, as they 
stood in their blue frocks, holding poleaxes. This market of 
Westchepe during the later portion of the middle ages seems to 
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have been the chief London market, except for fish. It occupied 
a triangular area, bounded on the south by Watling-street, and 
extending on the west over Paternoster-row and part of Newgate- 
street. Mr. Riley is in error when he represents ‘the greater 
portion of the northern side as far as Guildhall,’ to have been 
open ground, for every lane and street, Fastern-lane, Guthuron- 
lane, and Milk-street, were all inhabited, and apparently rather 
populously, even in the reign of Henry III. 

The sellers of poultry, who appear to have been very numerous, 
were subject to very strict regulations as to their standings. Those 
who were free of the city were to stand to supply the eastern 
portion, ‘ beside the wall, towards the west of the church of St. 
Michael, Cornhill ;’ and the country poulterers (termed foreigners) 
were to ‘stand by themselves, and sell their poultry at the corner 
of Leadenhall.’ From some incidental notices it seems that these 
were sellers who came from the eastern counties, and conse- 
quently entered the city at Bishopsgate or Aldgate, for it is 
directed that those poulterers who entered at Newgate or Alders- 
gate are to take their standings ‘upon the pavement before the 
Friars-minors, near the fountain there ;—not improbably the 
pump just opposite Christ’s Hospital, that now supplies Newgate- 
street with spring water, is the identical ancient fountain—while 
those free of the city are ‘to stand, and sell their poultry before 
the Church of St. Nicholas Flesh Shambles’ (on the present site of 
Newgate market). Traders in what were called ‘small victuals, 
such as bread, cheese, poultry, fruits, onions, and garlic,’ whether 
free of the city or not, and who took their places in the principal 
streets, were to stand ‘ mid-way between the kennels of the streets, 
so as to be a nuisance to no one, under pain of forfeiture of 
their wares. More ponderous articles of inferior value, such as 
‘pots, pans, hutches [large crates or baskets], and coffers,’ as 
well as larger utensils of iron and brass, were only to be sold in 
Cornhill, and then mid-way between the kennels, so as not to 
be an annoyance ‘to any one passing, on pain of losing such 
article.’ 

Cornhill seems from a very early time to have been the site of 
a market for the above-mentioned articles, and also for second- 
hand wearing apparel. The dealers in this do not appear to have 
been very respectable, and they seem, too, to have been as clever 
as in the present day at making old clothes look like new, and at 
passing off moth-eaten and inferior furs for most costly ones. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that these ‘ fripperers’ as they were 
called, persisted in offering their goods for sale until late in the 
evening, when the fading light would so greatly favour their 
cheating. But the fathers of the city waged continual warfare 
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244 London in the Middle Ages. 
against this system ; and enactments and proclamations against 
*Evechepyngs, either in Cornhill or Sopar's-lane (the present 
Queen-street), against ‘ fripperers’ selling after ‘vespers shall be 
rung at St. Thomas of Acon ;’ against any market being held in 
Chepe after ‘curfew rung at St. Paul's,’ meet us again and again. 
We think the time for closing these markets probably varied with 
the season, for in some cases sunset is the time assigned ; indeed 
it seems likely enough, that during the winter months traders of 
this class would be restricted to the daylight, since in the ill- 
lighted streets it would be scarcely possible to prevent fraud. 
_ While we have seen that the butchers, and bakers, and poul- 
terers, held their standings chiefly at Westchepe and beside 
Leadenhall—some, however, occupying stalls in the Stocks market 
{on the site of the Mansion House) where a small market, pro- 
bably the remains of the great market of Saxon times, Eastchepe, 
was held—we find the fishmongers keeping within the boundaries 
of Thames-street and Old and New Fish-streets, and meeting at 
their hall to prescribe laws for the governance of their mystery ; 
for the fishmongers formed a portion of the civic aristocracy, the 
barons of the city, from among whose number the sheriffs, even 
the mayor, might be chosen, for they were one of the great city 
companies. The chief supply of fish seems to have been at 
Botolph Wharf, and hard by was the hall of the company, while 
stretching along Thames-street were the noble stone mansions of 
the chief fishmongers, the intrepid merchants of the North Seas. 
Like the vintners, this fraternity was divided into two classes, the 
importers or wholesale dealers, and the retailers. Even this latter 
class seems to have occupied a higher standing than the other 
sellers of eatables, for we find them allowed to sell before their 
own shops, although, as we have seen, under stringent conditions. 
The statutes of the fishmongers, as settled at their ‘ hallmotes’ 
in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., together with the list 
of customs paid at London Bridge. throw much light on the 
supply of fish at this early day. ‘Forestalling and regrating,’ 
those worst of crimes in the eyes of the traders of the middle ages, 
are severely denounced ; and numerous are the precautions taken 
to prevent one purchaser from gaining an unjust advantage over 
another. Thus, no fishmonger shall go to meet the vessels be- 
yond the boundary of the city’s jurisdiction, that is, between 
London Bridge and Castle Baynard. They may, however, go to 
Deptford, Barking, or Northfleet, provided the fish be for open 
sale in the markets there. No fish shall be sold until after the 
bell has rung for Prime (the first morning service), nor shall 
any purchase be made on board any vessel, ‘ before the rope has 
been brought on shore.’ There are rules respecting the nets to 
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be used in the river Thames, and especial directions as to the 
seasons at which the different nets are to be employed. Thus, 

‘The great nets which take smelts, towards the east of London 
Bridge, ought to begin at Candlemas, and they ought to fish until the 
feast of our Lady in Lent, with their besom,* and then they shall lay 
aside this besom until the feast of St. John... .. There is another 
kind of large net, towards the west of London Bridge, that shall go 
on all the year, the meshes of which are two inches wide, and not more 
narrow.’ 


Several other directions are given respecting the nets to be used ; 
some kinds are expressly forbidden, especially a ‘force, which 
‘things are not at all advantageous, as they are too narrow, to 
‘the undoing of the waters.’ — 

The supply of fish seems to be most abundant, and of every kind, 
too, that is now sold, even turbot, dory, and mullet. There were 
large ships from Flanders employed in the fish trade ; vessels from 
Scotland that brought salmon, mackerel, haddock, and herrings. 
Fish was also brought from the Cinque-ports, and it is especially 
noted that vessels from thence should pay no custom—a privi- 
lege likely enough to increase the hostility which, during the 
whole of the thirteenth century, existed between the mariners of 
the port-of London and those of the favoured ports. Salmon, 
that greatest favourite of our forefathers, was brought from many 
parts in addition to that, the finest kind, which was supplied by 
the Thames fishermen. It was brought in carts, too, and on 
pack-horses ; fresh-water fish was doubtless thus brought, but 
we find mackerel and sea-ling also brought by land-carriage. 
Strict directions are given as to the size of the baskets in which the 
smaller kinds of fish were brought; also, ‘ that none shall be so 
‘ daring as falsely to dub their baskets—that is to say, make a show 
‘at the top of desirable fish, and beneath to put undesirable fish 
‘of little value.’ Alas! for the longevity of ‘tricks in trade ; 
the same plan is followed to this very day at Billingsgate; and 
curiously illustrative of the hold our obsolete phraseology still has 
on the popular mind, we may there, to this day, hear the selfsame 
phrase, ‘to dub the basket.’ 

An incidental regulation respecting the supply of the convent 
of St. Alban’s, affords us a glimpse of the trading propensities of 
the heads of these large establishments. ‘As concerning the 
‘abbot of St. Alban’s, good care must be taken that his buyers 
‘buy nothing to be taken out of the city, except for the use of the 
‘convent.’ The worthy abbot evidently intended to do a little 


~*~ private business in the fish line. His buyers could as easily 


* This practice of using a besom, Mr. Riley remarks, was known on the Thames 
until a recent period, and it was termed ‘ beating the bush.’ 
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purchase a score of salmon as the half-score, or two ‘ tandels’ of 
oysters as one; and, with a few more pack-horses, the good town 
of St. Alban’s might easily be supplied with fish, as well as the 
holy brotherhood. But our forefathers were shrewd traders, and 
we doubt not made an accurate calculation of the quantity of 
first-rate fish necessary for the supply of the abbot’s own table, 
of the ‘baconed herrings’ for the hundred monks, and the stock- 
fish for the numerous household, and therefore issued this pro- 
hibition in ‘ hallmote,’ intending it to be as binding as the abbot’s 
own interdicts against the turbulent neighbouring landholders 
who broke his fences and chased his deer. The convent were 
certainly very large customers, for we find that the bailiff of the 
Fishmongers was to receive from them ‘one mark yearly.’ This 
seems to have been what was called ‘courtesy money, for it is 
added ‘he must go or send for the same. We think these 
worthy fishmongers forgot their wonted caution here; for, treated 
at the lordly Abbey of St. Alban’s with wafers and hipocras— 
perhaps with malvoisie—receiving his ‘honorarium, perhaps an 
addition to it, it might be, from the abbot’s own hand, who could 
tell but that the bailiff might in future be tempted to relax his 
vigilance a little, and the good town of St. Alban’s obtain an 
orthodox supply of fish at the cost of the ‘good folk of the 
fishery ?’ 

The regulations respecting the bakers are very curious, and 
afford us some insight into the domestic life of these early days. 
The precepts regulating the price of bread are very intricate. The 
price of corn is to regulate the size of the loaf which is to be 
sold at a halfpenny. The average weight, during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, was about two pounds, ‘troy weight ;’ 
but farthing loaves are also referred to, as it is enacted that loaves 
made of the finest flour, the ‘demeine bread,’ should weigh ‘the 
same as the farthing loaf of ‘ wastel,’ which, after all, was second 
bread, and thus the finest bread was made in loaves of scarcely a 
pound weight. Our forefathcrs were very dainty as to this part of 
their diet, witness the homely proverb which pointsto ‘eating brown 
bread’ as the most emphatic proof of poverty ; and Piers Plough- 
man’s remark, too, that even the common beggars, when harvest drew 
nigh, would eat no bread unless made of ‘ fyne whete ;’ and these 
regulations bear strong testimony to the truth. Not only were 
the loaves, even of second bread, small and well baked, but they 
were brought to market hot. It is, indeed, curious to read the 
many enactments that bread shall not be kept until stale; the 
women who sold bread from house to house for the bakers, were 
not allowed to return the bread ‘when cold; and if a non-free- 
man ‘stored’ his bread beyond a single night, it was forfeited. 
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There seems no end to rules respecting bakers and their bread. 
No baker of the third kind of bread, ‘ brown bread,’ was allowed 
to make white bread, and no one excepting he who makes the 
finest bread, was to sell flour to cooks for making pastry. Each 
baker was to have a seal or stamp of his own, ‘so that it may be 
better known whose bread it is,’ and these stamps are to be 
viewed from time to time by the alderman of his ward. The 
bread was not to be sold in his own shop, ‘nor before his oven, 
‘ but he shall have a basket with his bread in the market of his 
‘lordship the King.’ 

For the benefit of those housewives who could not go to the 
markets, the bakers were allowed to employ women to carry bread 
from house to house. Mr. Riley gives their name as ‘ regra- 
tresses,’ but we wish he had in this case, as in several others, 
supplied us with the original word. At this period (13th Ed- 
ward I.) it seems they were accustomed to receive ‘sixpence on 
Monday morning for handsel money, and threepence on Friday 
morning for ‘curtesy money.’ We are inclined to think that 
these were wages; for ninepence per week at this time was equal 
to between eleven and twelve shillings now,* and this, with the 
Christmas gifts, which until some fifty or sixty years ago were 
always expected by the persons who brought bread to the house, 
would afford a tolerable livelihood. This custom is, however, now 
forbidden, and the bakers are ordered to give the ‘ regratresses’ 
thirteen loaves of bread to the dozen instead. This is scarcely 
eight per cent. The sale of bread from house to house, therefore, 
was probably very great. Some thrifty housewives, however, 
even in London, made their own bread, sending it to the baker to 
be baked. This we learn from a very amusing list of persons 
set in the pillory, among whom were some bakers ‘ who had holes 
‘in their tables, called ‘ moldyng bordes,’ by means whereof they 
‘ stole their neighbour's bread’ (dough, rather). 

We lament to say that the pillory was far from being an uncom- 
mon elevation for the bakers of London. It was enacted that in 
case the bread was not of full weight, the baker should be 
brought to justice. Alas! for the bakers of the present day if 
the severe ‘justice’ of the thirteenth century still existed. Here 
are the penalties for short weight. ‘For the first time, let him 
‘be drawn upon a hurdle from the Guildhall to his own house, 
‘through the great streets where most people are assembled, and 
‘ through those that are the most dirty, with the faulty loaf hang- 


* In all these calculations we have followed Mr. Duffus Hardy’s estimate. As the 
pound of silver was coined into twenty shillings, each shilling in weight was equal 
to three. This shilling would purchase five times as much as in the present day, 
we must therefore multiply the shilling by fifteen. 
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‘ing from his neck ;' for the second offence he was to be drawn 
in a similar manner ‘through the great street of Chepe to the 
pillory,’ where he was to remain an hour. We should scarcely 
have thought a culprit thus punished would have offended a third 
time, but we find some did, and then, asthe final sentence, he was 
_ to be ‘drawn and pilloried as before, his oven to be pulled down, 
and he made to forswear the trade within the city.’ 

A strict supervision was also exercised over the ‘ brewsters,’ at 
this period, as the termination of their name implies, chiefly 
women. ‘They were only to sell by the gallon, pottle, and quart, 
and these were to be examined and sealed with the seal of the 
alderman of the ward. The gallon of best ale was to be sold for 
three-halfpence, and the gallon of second for a penny. ‘These 
enactments are of Edward I.’s time ; the price of beer was there- 
fore much the same as it is now. Selling short measure, or 
at a higher price, was severely punished ; but, as our worthy fore- 
- fathers were too chivalrous to put ladies into the pillory, the 
brewster was heavily mulcted, and for the fourth offence, ‘let her 
forswear the said trade within the franchise of the city for ever.’ 
Using unsealed measures was punishable by imprisonment. Un- 
like the bakers, the brewsters were not allowed to employ women 
to sell ale from house to house; the hostelers were to send for 
it when required for their guests, and families who required a 
large supply sent large vessels, which were filled from the 
proper measures. An incidental direction seems to prove that 
our forefathers liked their beer almost as new as their bread ; it 
is, ‘ And that every vessel that is brought unto any brewery to be 
* filled, stand there one day and one night, full of ale for working, 
‘that upon the second morning, at the taking away thereof, it 
‘be well filled with good and clear ale.’ » 

The taverners, who sold wines, were under even stricter super- 
vision, for ‘persons going about by night do commonly have 
“their resort and hold their common meetings in taverns more 
‘than elsewhere, and do there seek shelter, and lie in wait and 
‘watch their time to do ill.’ So no one shall keep his tavern 
open after curfew has been rung at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, St. 
Lawrence, or Allhallows Barking; nor shall he allow any 
person in his house, ‘sleeping or sitting up.’ Each alderman 
shall keep strict watch over the taverners in his ward, and 
if it be found that they receive ‘any bad characters, knowing 
they have been transgressors,’ they are to be imprisoned as re- 
ceivers of felons. The taverners were also to bring their 
measures to the Alderman to be sealed; they were not to put 
their new wines in the same cellar as the old wines, nor the French 
and Spanish wines with the Rhenish. The sale of mixed wine, 
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or of ‘wine made by himself, was punished with the pillory. 
No wonder, therefore, that the cultivation of vines in England 
ceased soon after the thirteenth century. 

We cannot, from these enactments, ascertain what kinds of 
wines were the greatest favourites with our forefathers; but from 
the curious roll of Philip de Castro (circa 1289), we find that 
while penny ale was provided for the household, wine was daily 
provided for the master’s table ; and from the comparatively low 
price (about 6s. per gallon), we should conjecture that this was 
Rhenish. Occasional memoranda refer to the purchase of more 
costly wines, apparently drank at the taverns. ‘ Wine in Bread- 
street, one penny’ (Is. 3d.), is a frequent entry; and we have also 
an entry of ‘Greek wine, fourpence,’ and ‘ Vernage, sixpence.’* 
From this very interesting household roll, we perceive that per- 
sons of rank coming to London on business, took up their tempo- 
rary abode in hostels, which, unlike the inns of the present day, 
only supplied lodging. 

The regulations respecting the keepers of these hostels, ‘ her- 
bergeours or hostelers,’ as they are termed, are very stringent. As, 
by the old Saxon law, no man could remain under any roof 
except ‘in view of frank-pledge,’ or that his host should be 
willing to be answerable for him for more than three days and 
three nights, a strict supervision was, of necessity, exercised over 
these ‘ hostelers.. Indeed, in the enactments before us, the period 
is limited to one day and one night. It is provided, therefore, 
that ‘no stranger’ (this i is the name for all not London-born), ‘ or 
alien’ (foreigner), ‘ shall be hosteler within the city, if he be not 
‘admitted a freeman of the city, and sanctioned by the mayor 
‘and aldermen as a good and lawful man. And he shall have 
‘ good testimony from the place whence he has come, that he has 
‘well and lawfully departed from his own country, and shall find 
‘safe and responsible pledges unto the mayor and unto the 

‘ sheriffs of the city, to be answerable unto the peace of the king, 
‘and for the keeping of the citizens of the city free from harm.’ 
Moreover, when the hosteler has provided all these sureties, he 
may ‘dwell in the heart of the city or elsewhere ; but no such 
‘person shall dwell upon the water-side of the Thames, either for 

‘ keeping hostel, or for being herbergeour there.’ 

Nor were these rules unnecessary ; for, from the regulations as 
to keeping the peace of the city—13th of Edward I.—we find 
that the good city of London was the favourite resort, even at 

* There is farther on a list of prices at which wine is to be sold, but as this dates 

as late as Richard IT., it is not given ; since the view we are taking is chiefly of 
ote as it was in the thirteenth century, to which period most of the more im- 


portant enactments refer. This list represents Rhenish wine as being sold at what 
would now be about two shillings a bottle, and Vernage at about five shillings. © 
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that early day, of rogues and swindlers, and ‘men about town’— 
those idle and dissolute vagabonds who were a very eyesore to 
the upright, industrious fathers of the city. 


‘And whereas some persons do resort unto the city, in some cases 
from beyond sea, and others of this land do there seek shelter and 
refuge by reason of banishment from their own county, and of having 
for great offences and other misdeeds, had to fly from their counties, 
and of such, some become brokers, hostelers, and herbergeours within 
the city, for denizens and for strangers, as freely as though they were 
good and lawful men, and of the freedom of the city. And some of 
such know nothing but how to go up and down about the streets, 
more by night than by day, and are well attired as to clothing and 
array, and feed upon delicate meats and costly ; and are employed upon 
no trades or merchandize, nor have lands or tenements by which to 
live, or any friends who may find them, and are continually removing 
from one house to another, and through such persons do arise many of 
the perils that occur in the city, and many of the evils therein. And 
some, again, are found openly offending, as by robberies and other evil 
deeds. It is therefore provided, that no person of a foreign land, or 
other person, shall be a herbergeour or hosteler, except as aforesaid. 
And if perchance any person of a foreign land by the surety he finds, 
or the freedom granted to him of the city, is about to become a hos- 
teler or herbergeour, let him make provision to reside in the heart of 
the city, otherwise, within forty days next after the day on which 
these articles shall be read and published in the city, let them forego 
the same, and withdraw themselves that they do so no longer. And, 
if any person shall be found contravening the form aforesaid, he shall 
lose the freedom for ever, and be punished with imprisonment accord- 
ing as the offence demands.’ 


The ordinance, therefore, that prohibited such persons from 


‘wandering about the streets after all sober householders were fast 


asleep, does not seem to have been unnecessary, even although 
license was given to ‘ great lords and substantial persons of good 
reputation, to keep later hours. Those critics who have also 
seized upon this regulation to prove the degrading state of bond- 
age in which our forefathers were kept, should have borne in 
mind that in those days of strict heraldic usage, the bearings on 
his surcoat, and the badges on his valets’ sleeves, would have 
supplied the watch and ward with sufficient evidence that the 
* great lord’ was no masterless man, even if the customary huge 
staff-torches of yellow wax had not been borne reverently before 
him. It is curious to observe how long these staff-torches held 
their place in London, even to when, three centuries later, the 
stately widow of Sir Thomas Kytson, alderman and mercer, re- 
turned on Candlemas night from ‘suppyng at Mr. Townsend's, 
‘and a couple of staff-torches were boughte to lyghte my mistres 
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‘home.’ Indeed, even when every householder was to ‘ put out 
a whole candel’ over his doorway, the substantial citizen still 
kept to the dignity of the staff-torch carried by his tallest ‘prentice, 
while the meanest, by aid of the horn lantern, trudged merrily 
home from his Christmas feasting. It does not, after all, appear 
that persons of any class were restricted from passing through 
the streets at night, provided they ‘bore a light to guide thein,’ 
and went quietly along. We may remark, too, that the curfew, in 
London, does not appear to have been rung at eight o'clock, but 
about an hour later. Notice of the hours in the early days to 
which we have been referring, seems tv have been regularly given 
by the church bells; ‘de campana’ is the word always used 
here instead of ‘ o'clock.’ 

Farther to ensure the well-being of the city, it is enacted that 
all boatmen should have their boats moored on the Lendon side 
after sunset, lest ‘thieves and other misdoers’ should pass over to 
the disreputable locality along Bankside ; nor were they to carry 
any person whatever across after nightfall, on pain of imprison- 
ment. A regular watch, too, was also as early appointed. ‘Cer- 
‘tain persons,’ it is directed, ‘ are to be chosen in each ward, in 
‘number according to its size, and at times where there is great 
‘resort of people into the city. And such persons must be strong, 
‘and with good arms, well able to defend.’ The cost of such 
watch to be borne by the householders of the ward, who are also 
to provide weapons for them. 

It is pleasant in turning over these old records, to see how, 
from the earliest times, the right of self-government was conceded 
to the dwellers in Saxon London; how the methods of carrying 
out the various enactments were committed to their discretion, 
and how the citizen, free of his guild, and enjoying his full fran- 
chise, was not only called upon to deliberate on the affairs of his 
particular ward, but to attend the ‘ Folkmotes.’ There were three 
of these in the course of the year. ‘One at the feast of St. 
‘ Michael, to know who shall be sheriff, and to hear the charges 
‘ given ; the second at Christmas, to arrange the wards; the third 
‘at the feast of St. John, to protect the city from fire, by reason of 
‘the great drought. If any man neglects to attend at one of these 
‘three folkmotes, he is to forfeit forty shillings (301.) to the King.’ 
Inquiry, however, is to be made; and doubtless, a good and 
suflicient excuse would be received. ‘If the good man says that 
‘he was not summoned, the same must be made known through 
‘the bedel of his ward. If the bedel says at the hustings that he 
‘was summoned, even where it is proved that the bedel has no 
‘ other witness,—no witness need he have, save the great bell that 
‘is rung for the folkmote at St. Paul's.’ 
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The regulations respecting the customs due both to the king 
and to the city are very full, and throw much light on our early 
trade, as well as on our domestic usages. The city, even in the 
thirteenth century, seems to have derived a considerable revenue 
from ‘customs’ payable by the retail trades alone. Every cow 
or ox sold at ‘Smythfelde’ is charged a penny; every dozen of 
sheep the same. Carts bringing fish or poultry* into West- 
chepe pay twopence ; every cart bringing leeks in Lent, one half- 
penny, and one ‘ fesselet’ (bundle) of leeks. If man or woman 
bring bread for sale from St. Alban’s, such person shall pay one 
farthing. A cart that brings bread from another town shall pay 
one halfpenny or a loaf; one bringing earthen pots the same ; 
but if bringing nuts, or cheese, twopence; ‘if it enter by the 
Flete or by Holbourne, it shall pay twopence-halfpenny.’? Among 
these regulations, which date as early as the reign of Henry III., 
we find in rather startling contrast to bread, and fish, and vege- ~ 
tables, ‘for every dead Jew buried in London, threepence-half- 
penny. This curious entry, however, supplies us with proof 
that these customs were taken, not at the gates, but at the ‘bars’ 
of the city. The poor Jew, brought from afar to be buried with 
his forefathers in the Jews’ Garden, was not taken withinside the 
city gates ; the litter covered with yellow cloth, even to the present 
day in Italy the badge of his disgrace, stopped at Aldersgate- 
bar while the ‘custom’ was paid, and then passed about a furlong 
onward, to the cemetery on the site of Jewin Street. 
~ The customs on the small trades in the market of London’ 
were numerous; but, as in the former cases, persons free of the 
city were mostly exempted. Every horse-load of poultry shall pay 
three farthings ; if it be unloaded, ‘touches the ground,’ such 
person shall pay also, for ‘stallage,’ three farthings. For this 
standing room in the markets, the poorest paid a halfpenny, and 
these were probably the sellers of ‘pot-herbs’ and such like. 
The gains of trade must have been considerable, to allow these to 
pay daily a sum equal to sevenpence-halfpenny. While men and 
women free of the city—for in these early days women were large 
traders, and of right claimed their franchise—were exonerated 
from city tolls, they seem to have always paid ‘stallage.’ Thus, 
each basket of bread paid a halfpenny daily, and the butchers 
seem to have paid for their daily standings. From an incidental 
notice it appears that Sunday-trading in food, although not 


* The lists of poultry given in this book include every kind sold in the present 
day, except the turkey. Cygnets are also sold, and the price is very high; but 
herons bear the highest price. The numbers of small birds—larks, woodcocks, 
thrushes, that are sold, seems rather to disprove the notion that our forefathers 
were generally coarse feeders, 
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wholly prohibited, was discouraged. ‘ Every foreign butcher who 
* sells flesh in the market, shall pay, upon Sunday, one penny for 
‘ stallage. The basket of bread of the baker who brings it 
“towards the west side of Walbroke, entering the market on a 
‘ Sunday, shall pay three-halfpence, and upon other days, but a 
‘halfpenny.’ Besides the regular retail traders, there appears to 
have been a large class of women—‘ birlsters and hucksters’ they 
are termed here—who earned a livelihood by carrying cheap wares 
about the streets. These were allowed to sell fish, and probably 
the rushes for the floors and the boughs with ripe cherries on 
them, and the flowers with which the London housewife always 
decked her best room at Whitsuntide, and the ivy and holly for 
Christmas, were also carried from door to door bythem. But six 
hundred years ago, as in the present day, they seem to have been 
but barely tolerated by the city authorities. Numerous are the 
precepts that ‘ birlsters shall not sell fish in any fixed place ;’ that 
they shall not stand in Chepe ; and at length, in a later precept we 
find that they were not to stand at any place within the city, 
but, in policeman’s phrase, they were still to ‘move on.’ 

The chapter entitled, ‘Here is set forth of what merchandize 
‘ coming into London, scavage (toll for the ‘ showing’ of imported 
‘ goods), ought to be taken on behalf of his lordship the King,’ 
and which dates as early as the reign of Henry III., is most in- 
teresting from the vivid illustrations it affords of our early com- 
merce. It is curious to read of articles, even now considered as 
luxuries, imported in the thirteenth century in quantities of four 
hundredweight ; proving that there was both a wealthy and a 
large population to purchase them. Thus, figs, dates, sugar, 
almonds, together with pepper, ginger, and the more expensive 
spices, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, are in the list 
together with glass, and quicksilver, frankincense, and some other 
foreign produce, all to be admitted at the very low duty of twelve 
pence (15s.) ‘the kark’ (four hundredweight). The lowness of 
the duty is the more surprising when we remember the enormous 
prices at which all these, but especially the more costly spices, 
were sold. Thanks to the ‘Close Rolls’ of this reign, we can ascer- 
tain precisely what the good people of London paid for many of 
these luxuries. There was a pound of ginger, at a sum equal to 
1l. 17s. 6d. present money ; cinnamon, the same price ; nutmegs 
and mace each, the almost incredible price of 7/. 10s.; and cloves, 
even dearer still. Sugar, which seems to have been much in 
request among the higher classes, was above twenty shillings a 
pound. It was highly refined, for a writer returned from the 
Holy Land describes it as resembling snow ; and it seems to have 
been sold in a flat crystallized form, for in the curious household 
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roll we have before referred to, it is entered as ‘sugar-plate.’ 
Among other articles for which the same duty is paid, is ‘ ginger- 
bread.’ We think this should have been ‘ ginger-comfits,’ for the 
precept mentions ‘ confectures of spicery, and in the roll just 
referred to, we find repeated entries of ‘ ginger-comfits’ pur- 
chased. The price is very high; but the nobleman for whom 
the purchases were made had evidently a ‘sweet tooth, and did 
not spare to indulge it. Foreign fruits, we find from the same 
record, were much indulged in during Lent. Figs, raisins, and 
dates, with homelier apples, seem to have supplied a pleasant 
dessert, after the less appetizing fish-dinner. 

Among the non-eatables we find ‘cotton,’ although Manchester 
goods, as yet, were not. It was cotton-wool, and used to pad the 
gambaison of the knight, that the coat of mail might press less 
heavily. Whalebone, also, is named; but the gracefully flowing 
female dress of the thirteenth century did not ask either stiff stays 
or crinoline to mar its beauty; this was doubtless the narwal’s 
horn—so purely white, that in ballad-lore the maiden is always 
described as ‘ whyte as whaly’s bone,’ and which was much used as 
a stronger and cheaper substitute for ivory. But ivory is also 
among the imported articles, for there was much use for it during 
this and the following century ; and the reader will probably re- 
member the beautiful ivory carvings, the caskets, diptychs, and 
book-covers, exhibited by the ‘Arundel Society. It seems 
strange that ‘incense’ should have been imported in such large 
quantities, when a hundredweight alone would seem amply suffi- 
cient to supply every altar in the kingdom with sweet and stifling 

erfume ; but we must bear in mind that the higher classes, during 
the middle ages, were vehemently fond of scents, and that frank- 
incense supplied to the lady the place both of frangipanni and 
eau-de-Cologne. 

‘Fine goods,’ consisting of furs of various kinds, fine leather 
from Spain, ‘ linen cloth’ (which included the beautiful lawn 
termed by the medieval poet ‘woven air’), cloth of delicate 
texture from the South of France, silk goods, and silk trimmings, 
were all imported, and paid custom by weight; the same low 
duty, ‘ twelvepence the kark,’ being charged for them all. ‘And 
‘be it remembered, that it is only for merchandize coming from 
* beyond the sea that the aforesaid scavage ought to be taken.’ 
There are numerous precepts relating to the importation and 
exportation of wool. The regulations as to the importation of 
woad by the merchants of Amiens, Nesle, and Corby, are also 
numerous. We should think that it was purchased by our mer- 
chants for re-sale, since we find the French merchants paying 
‘fifty marks (5001. yearly) to the city, ‘that they might, at 
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. times, and whenever they might please, harbour their woad 
ere. 

Billingsgate seems to have been the principal wharf for foreign 
produce ; being just below the bridge, there was more convenient 
anchorage for the ‘high ships’ and the ‘vessels with bulwarks’ 
that brought these precious stores. Moreover, ‘ if he (the master) 
pays at Billingsgate, he is cleared throughout.’ Much foreign pro- 
duce was also landed at the Bridge wharf, and much fish was 
also sold there. The third wharf at which the king’s custom was 
taken was Queenhithe. Salt, and salted fish, but especially corn 
and wheat, were the chief commodities landed there, as was also 
sea-coal, usually believed to have been unknown then. The 
regulations respecting the salt and corn meters are much the 
same as in the present day; and it is strictly forbidden that 
either meter or servant shall interfere between the buyers and 
sellers. The sum to be paid for porterage of wheat, or salt, 
according to the distance it is carried, is rigidly specified, and 
very suggestive is it to read of ‘from the Hythe through all the 
‘streets and lanes, as far as Fleet Bridge, as far as Newgate, as 
‘far as Cripplegate, and as far as opposite Berchenes-lane, on 
* Cornhill, and as far as the Bars of the suburbs.’ 

There was also a large export trade carried on both by denizens 
and by foreign merchants. We find that wool and woolfels were 
largely exported; also tallow, butter, lard, cheese, ale, and 
honey, which was exported by the ton weight. Strange it seems 
to us to read of articles, in the present day so largely imported, 
sent abroad in the thirteenth century. We should think that 
farming was more generally followed during the middle ages than 
has mostly been supposed. Flax was both exported and im- 
ported, so was iron ; leather was exported at a rather higher duty 
than other articles, and the ‘ merchant-stranger’ paid ‘ tronage’ on 
them all. Among other things imported by these ‘merchant- 
strangers’ we find ‘ boards, called ‘ weynscotte’; garlic and onions, 
and nuts; ‘horses, and other beasts imported by a stranger,’ paid 
fourpence a head. In conclusion it is ordered that no waterman 
carrying persons from Billingsgate to Gravesend, or back again, 
shall take more than twopence for one person. The watermen, 
therefore, were well paid, for this is equal to half-a-crown. Indeed 
from the notices we meet with, although but few, respecting the 
lower classes, they certainly appear to have received fair wages. 
Here is the ‘ ordinance’ respecting the higher classes of mechanics 
in the thirteenth century :— 

‘That carpenters, masons, plasterers, daubers, and tilers, shall take 
between the feasts of St. Michael and St. Martin, fourpence per day 
(5s.) for everything, or else one penny halfpenny and their table, at 
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the will of the employer; and between the feasts of St. Martin and 
the Purification, threepence (3s. 9d.) for everything, or else one penny 
and their table; and between the feast of the Purification and Easter, 
fourpence (5s.) for everything, or else one penny-halfpenny and their 
table; and between Easter and St. Michael, fivepence (6s. 3d.) for 
everything, or else twopence and their table. And on Saturday, and 
on a vigil, they shall take as for a whole day, and shall work until 
evening ; and upon Sundays, and feast days, they shall take nothing. 
And their servants (labourers), and the makers of earthen walls, shall 
take between St. Michael and Easter, twopence for everything (2s. 6d.) ; 
and between Easter and St. Michael, threepence (3s. 9d.) for every- 
thing.’ 


Now when we remember that rent, save for well-built houses 
or shops, was almost nominal, and that fuel might be had for 
carrying away, we shall perceive that even during the winter 
months the wages would average those of the present day, while 
during the summer they would greatly exceed them. The reader 
will observe the enormous estimate of the cost of the workman’s 
board, evidently corroborating the opinion of our best writers on 
the middle ages in England, that the condition of the labouring 
classes was far better than in the present day. Nearly two 
shillings a day during winter, and half-a-crown a day during the 
summer! Well might Piers Ploughman denounce the extra- 
vagant living of the working classes. There is another ‘ ordi- 
nance’ of about a hundred years later ; but the only variation is, 
that during the summer sixpence a day is to be the rate of wages, 
and fivepence a day during winter, an increase scarcely equal to 
the higher price of provisions. 

The more miscellaneous records,—especially those connected 
with legal proceedings,—afford many suggestive glimpses of 
bygone domestic life. If a person’s dwelling be situate in dif- 
ferent wards, it is ruled ‘ that he shall be assessed in that ward 
where he puts on his clothing, rises, and takes his rest.’ A yearly 
tenant must pay his rent on the morrow of the feast on which it 
is due; and if he does not, the landlord may distrain from day to 
day, and after eight days the goods shall be sold. If the tenant 
of a house abscond, and his goods are seized by other parties, 
* still the lessor, called the landlorde, shall be before all others for 
‘rent of his house in arrear for two years; and up to such amount 
‘shall the goods within the same house be seized on behalf of the 
‘same landlorde.’ Tenants are to give a quarter’s notice to quit, if 
the rent be under forty shillings (301.). If it exceed that sum, hals 
a year’s notice must be given, and the landlord must do the same. 
Houses, too, seem to have been sub-let, or mortgaged, just as in 
the present day. 
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The widow of the holder claimed among her rights occupancy 
of her husband's tenement; and it was determined that when she 
receives a building in good repair she shall maintain it in the 
same condition; but if it be an old building at the death of her 
husband, the heir, if he have the means, shall repair it, and, after 
that, the mistress. In some cases there was a joint occupancy of 
the widow andthe next heirs; as we find in a case of somewhat 
later date, where the sheriffs were directed to ‘cause to be de- 
‘livered unto Alice, late wife of John de Harwe, her free bench 
‘of a certain tenement in St. Nicholas Shambles. It was then 
‘arranged that Alice, on her part, should have the hall (‘ common 
‘ sitting-room’ we should think this would mean) the principal 
‘chamber, and the cellar beneath, together with joint occu- 
‘pancy of the kitchen, stable, common sewer, and curtilage (the 
‘back yard). And the residue of the whole tenement was to 
‘remain to Joanna and Agnes, cousins and heirs of John afore- 
‘said.’ We trust the ladies dwelt peaceably together; but we 
fear the joint occupancy of the kitchen, at a period when the 
porridge-pot or the hand-spit was so frequently in requisition, 
must have occasioned differences, if not between the fair occu- 
pants, between their less courteous handmaidens. 

Most of our readers doubtless believe that the law lately passed 
for securing the property of married women, is quite a new 
arrangement. We, however, find that, full six hundred years 
ago, women free of the city enjoyed an equalindependence. Here 
is chapter and verse :— 


‘And where a woman coverte de baron follows any craft within the 
said city by herself apart, with which the husband in no way inter- 
meddles, such woman shall be bound as a single woman as to all that 
concerns her said craft. And ifthe husband and wife are impleaded, in 
such case the wife shall plead as a single woman in a court of record, 
and shall have her law and other advantages, by way of plea, just as a 
single woman. Andif she is condemned, she shall be committed to 

rison until she have made satisfaction; and neither the husband nor 
his goods shall, in such case, be charged or interfered with. Item, if 
a wife, as though a single woman, rents any house, or sleep within the 
said city, she shall be bound to pay the rent of the said house and 
shop, and shall be impleaded and sued asa single woman... . If plaint 
of trespass is made against a man and his wife, for trespass committed 
by the wife only, then the woman shall make answer alone, without 
her husband, if such husband does not appear; and she shall haveher 
plea as though she were a single woman.’ 


The enactments relating to trade seem to have been drawn up 
with much regard to justice. Thus, if the servant or apprentice 
of any one of the city buy merchandize of a stranger or other 
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person, and shall bring it into his master’s house, the master 
shall be answerable. No freeman shall ‘avow’ goods to be his 
own that beleng to another. No sworn broker shall ‘ forestall an 
manner of merchandize coming towards town; nor shall he keep 
lodgings for foreign merchants who import the merchandize of 
which he is broker; ‘nor shall he make any bargain, unless he 
bring the buyer and seller together, and lawfully witness the 
bargain between them; and in all the bargains he was sworn 
to ‘ effect as well for the poor as for the rich.’ The portions of 
the Liber Albus which relate to these sworn brokers, and to the 
foreign merchants, throw valuable light on the history of our 
early commerce. We may remark that, notwithstanding the 
popular dislike of ‘ outlandish men,’ these foreign merchants seem 
to have been honourably treated by the city authorities. To the 
end that no foreign merchant might be inconvenienced by delays, 
a court for foreigners was to be holden daily; and also that, in 
cases of trespass or debt, the jury should consist half of foreigners 
and half of citizens. Still farther it is enacted, ‘neither shall 
* any poor man (this, we think, refers to ‘countryfolk’), or foreigner, 
‘or one ignorant of the law, be challenged for default made in 
‘not using the words that are due and usual according to the 
‘custom of the realm, both in declaring and in making defence ; 
* but such persons shall be fairly admitted to speak the truth upon 
‘the whole matter in dispute.’ 

We regret to find that, notwithstanding all the vigilance of the 
city authorities, and their stringent enactments, the pillory was 
in frequent requisition. Indeed, at a later period, (during the 
reign of Edward II{.,) it seems to have been viewed as the great 
instrument of reformation. There is a goodly list of evil-doers 
who were sentenced to this unhonoured elevation. Sellers of sacks 
of coals, short measure ; bakers in abundance, one charged with 
having placed a piece of iron in his loaf as a make-weight. 
Hostelers, for selling wine and ale short measure ; butchers, for 
selling putrid meat ; a poulterer, for selling two capons in a state 
that rendered them more fit for burial than for presentation at 
the alderman’s table; another, for rabbits in the same state; 
another, for a pig; while a fishmonger undergoes the same 
punishment for ‘a peck of stinking eels.’ As we learn from 
sundry entries in Henry Machin’s curious diary, that the con- 
demned articles were placed on the head of the culprit, or, as in 
the case of the eels, hung round his neck ‘ collar-wise,’ we should 
think he would be very unlikely to incur a similar elevation a 
second time. Other evil-doers we find undergoing the same 

unishment, whose iniquities strangely remind us of every-day 
Fife in the nineteenth century :—Begging under false pretences } 
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‘taking away a child to go begging with; sending begging- 
letters; cheating persons fond of good bargains with rings and 
buckles with only a thin plating of gold on the outside ; or selling 
‘warranted goods,’ of which the only real warrant of course was 
that they were worthless. 

Some of these rogues, too, exhibited considerable ingenuity. 
There was one ‘ who feigned himself a holy hermit ;’ another who 
pretended to be a collector for Bethlehem Hospital (at this period 
a flourishing hospital for the sick); there was one Laurence 
Newport, who exhibited counterfeit bulls—doubtless his trade lay 
among the religious orders ; and three men ‘who counterfeited the 
seal of his Lordship the Pope, and of divers lords.’ One fellow 
seems to have been singularly audacious, for he ‘ pretended to be 
a summoner of the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ and actually sum- 
moned the prioress of Clerkenwell, putting the poor lady doubtless 
in a sad fright about citations and monitions, and all the terrors 
and expenses of the ecclesiastical courts. He seems to have been 
a very clever rogue, for he also pretended to be a purveyor. It 
would have been difficult for any one during the Middle Ages to 
have assumed two more obnoxious callings. But the boldest 
rogue seems to have been the fellow who met the bakers of 
Stratford one fine morning as they journeyed along with 
their panniers of hot wastel bread for the London market, and 
‘ pretended he was a sheriff's officer, and placed them under arrest 
until they had paid a fine!’ Truly, with such varieties of cheat- 
ing, the officers of the Mendicity Society—had such an institution 
then existed—would have had no sinecure. 

About the same period—the reign of Edward III.—we find 
grievous complaints made of ‘the horrible vice and knavery of 
usury and extortion’—and not without reason; for the money- 
lending trade seems even then to have flourished to such an ex- 
tent that. traders had little cause for congratulation that their 
great-grandfathers had cast out the Jews nearly a hundred years 
before. There is a pitiable petition from Ralph Cornwaille, show- 
ing at great length, how that he, ‘in his necessity, by the hands 
‘and mediation of one John de St. Mariemount, and one Alde- 
*brande Gascoigne, a Lombard, brokers, did obtain and borrow ten 
* pounds of Walter Southous.’ The poor man sought to borrow 


twelve pounds, but these Lombards only brought him ‘ ten pounds. 


‘in gold, and said he could not, and ought not, to have any more 

‘at that time.’ But alas! when the day of payment came, and 

Ralph Cornwaille went to the lender with his ten pounds in repay- 

ment, Walter demanded twelve; and because he would not pay 

him this additional forty shillings, he forthwith did ‘ prosecute 

‘and implead the said Ralph inthe sheriffs court, and so did daily 
82 
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‘molest him, to the grievous loss of the said Ralph ;’ that at length 
he was compelled to petition the mayor and aldermen. The Cor- 
poration took up Ralph Cornwaille’s case in.a very fatherly man- 
ner. They directed a jury to be summoned from the parish and 
ward (Broad-street) where the bargain had been made, to try the 
case; but Walter Southous seems to have been an influential per- 
sonage, so the trial was postponed from time to time, he being 
out upon bail. At length he was tried, and was sentenced ‘to be 
‘ committed to prison without mainprize, until he should have made 
‘full restitution, and also released Ralph from all and every obli- 
* gation, and paid a fine to the Guildhall Chamber.’ We do not 
find whether the Lombard brokers were taken ; probably they con- 
veniently went out of the way, otherwise the punishment ap- 
pointed for them would have been, ‘for the first time, imprison- 
‘ment for a whole year; and if they should be a second time 
‘attainted thereof, they shall forswear the said city for ever, and 
‘shall be led through the city with their heads uncovered, un- 
‘shod, and without a girdle, upon horses without saddles . 

‘ that so all others may be warned through them, and be the more 
‘abashed to commit such or other like knaveries.’ Alas! ‘the 
horrible vice and knavery’ of money-lending still continued to go 
on from bad to worse, even to the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
notwithstanding these stringent penalties. 

Several of the pleas recorded are interesting for the proofs they 
afford of the jealousy with which the city watched over any in- 
terference on the part of the Crown officers with the rights of its 
freemen, and how, on occasion, the freemen themselves proved 
they were quite able to maintain their own cause. Thus, Alan 
de Lok, serjeant harbourer of the Lord King (Edward II.) having 
in charge to appoint lodgings for those of the court who could not 
be accommodated at the Tower, where ‘the King, at his good 
pleasure, was ubout to abide,’ assigned lodgings to one Richard 
de Ayremynne, secretary to his lordship the King, in the house of 
John Causton, at Billingsgate ; and ‘for the better knowing of 
livery so made, did set the usual mark in chalk over the doors of 
the house—doubtless the venerable ‘ broad arrow,'-—and consider- 
ing too that possession was nine points of the law, he placed the 
secretary's ‘men and horses and harness’ within it. But John Caus- 
ton was sheriff of the good city, and determined to maintain its right 
in his own person; so he made short work both with the serjeant 
harbourer and the unwelcome guests he had introduced, by effacing 
the royal broad arrow, and driving away the serjeant and men and 
horses, ‘in contempt of the Lord King, and to the damage of a 
thousand pounds,’ as Alan piteously declares. John Causton 
took the grievous charge very cvolly, and denied he had done any 
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wrong; whereupon the mayor and aldermen appeared, doubtless 
in full civic state, and they quoted the charter of King Henry 
III., which secured to the citizens—what was indeed a very an- 
cient right, that no one belonging to the king’s court should claim 
lodging within the city, except it were assigned to him by the city 
authorities. Alan de Lok was therefore proved to have been an 
unwarrantable intruder, and the right of John Causton to turn 
him and his menye out, fully established ; and we may well ima- 
gine with what satisfaction the sheriff returned to his house, 
which, even within ‘ the verge’ of the King’s court, had been thus 
proved to be his castle. We find some other instances of mis- 
chievous meddling on the part of the King’s officers during this 
reign, and are therefore not surprised that on the return of Isa- 
bella and the younger Edward to England, the citizens rose against 
o father, ‘and kept the Tower and the city for the Queen and 
er son. 

Among the more miscellaneous portions of the volume, we find 
a complete collection of the city charters, from that of the Con- 
queror to the very ample one of Henry IV.; and also sixteen 
statutes, mostly relating to the conservancy of the river Thames. 
These are very interesting, as showing the almost regal 
power the city possessed in regard to the Thames, from 
Staines Bridge to its junction with the Medway. Some of these 
statutes are very curious. Thus, Richard I., ‘for the salvation 
‘of his soul, and the soul of his father, and of his ancestors, as 
‘also for the common advantage of his city of London,’ strictly 
enacts that all kidels* that were in the Thames should be re- 
moved. This phraseology seems strange ; and so does the clause 
in the great Charter that, under pain of excommunication, also 
directs their removal. Were not these rights the purchase price 
of the embankments, and therefore secured to the city in more 
solemn form than was customary ? 

We must, however, conclude, thanking Mr. Riley for having 
placed before us a volume which throws such important light 
upon the municipal and social condition of the fathers of our 
ancient city. From what sources the editor could have dis- 
covered that these fathers of the city were ‘ uncouth, unlearned, 
ill-housed, ill-fed, and comfortless, we cannot possibly imagine. 
Certainly, nothing in the records before us would tend to such a 
conclusion. That they were not ill-fed, our preceding extracts 
abundantly prove ; that they were not ill-housed, the provisions 
relating to buildings, even if we set aside all thought of the 
glorious remains of our middle age architecture, equally esta- 


* Wears fitted with nets for the taking of fish. 
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blish ; while, that the men who originated the great Charter, who 
framed our municipal and commercial laws, who listened to the 
sweet strains of our earliest poetry, were unlearned or uncouth, 
can never be conceded. In closing the Liber Albus, let us hope 
that ere long we may welcome another volume collected from the 
same rich storehouse of ancient documents, the record-room of 
Guildhall. Much information, alike minute and trustworthy, is 
provided for us here; but more valuable information still would 
doubtless reward the diligent seeker, and supply us at length with 
materials for a really good history of London. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


TuHE great event in men’s thoughts as we go to press, is the peace with 
China. The Governor Yeh people at Pekin, whom some of our pacific 
and humane friends have taken under their protection as injured inno- 
cents, have proved true to their nature. The barbarians who have 
fallen into their hands have had rich experience of their clemency and 
magnanimity. Reason is for the reasonable, humanity is for the 
humane, but Manchoos know no law save the law of force. The great 
thing needed was, that those miscreants should be humbled in the face 
of the empire. That lesson has been administered, we hope for their 
benefit, and for the benefit of their victims. We now know something 
concerning the difference between the Chinese people and their present 
masters. 

The quarter that has brought us good news from China, has brought 
us good news from France. The move in the direction of freedom of 
speech in the Senate, and the abolition of English passports, are not 
small matters. There is something in them, and they imply much 
more than they include. Sovereigns who are born amidst a mesh of 
dynastic traditions, are slow to innovate. To cede to pressure is to cede 
to an enemy, and to cede without it is to cede without reason—so 
there is no concession. Napoleon III. is more free than such people, 
and wiser, and seems destined to teach them a few things which they 
greatly need to learn. The Treaty, too, which certainly has cost us 
much, will be found, we doubt not, to do more than cover the outlay. 
Pity these signs of amity did not come earlier, so as to have precluded 
some signs of another aspect. But England is not likely to be less 
England, from being in possession of an augmented fleet, and of a grand 
National Guard, sufficient to supersede a large standing army. 

Garibaldi has done his work. All honour to the man who has sup- 
plied an example so noble to an age so needing it. But Victor Em- 
manuel’s great trouble will come from his last acquisition. The 
‘discarded functionaryism of the middle class will not be smoothed 
down in a day. The hereditary feculence of the lower class will hardly 
be cleansed out in the time of the present generation. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. CuartEs Kinestny, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Macmillan.—Many persons will have 
thought that Mr. oe a was not exactly the person to be raised to 
the function of Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. He is a generous and large-hearted man, and a man of 
unquestionable genius. But not a few of his judgments concerning 
men and affairs have been narrow and rash to an extraordinary degree, 
as coming from aman so gifted. Breadth, caution, patience of in- 
quiry before adopting a conclusion, are among the qualities indis- 
 ieagarg to the historian, and these are qualities in which Mr. Kingsley 

as not hitherto excelled. His passions and his imagination are 
potent, and, in realizing their objects, they have been allowed to make 
light of the control that should have been laid upon them by his 
higher faculties. 

- But Mr. Kingsley appears to have accepted the high trust conferred 
upon him with a due sense of his responsibility in so doing. There is 
hardly a department of wholesome teaching for youth that may not 
have a fitting place on the lips of the Professor of Modern History in 
Cambridge. And who does not see, that to make the true and the 
noble strong at the centre, is to do much towards making them strong 
at the circumference. In the opening sentences of this lecture Mr. 
Kingsley says, ‘I can only promise that the whole of such small 
‘powers as I possess will be devoted to this professorate; and that it 
‘will be henceforth the main object of my life to teach modern history 
‘after a method which shall give satisfaction to the rulers of this Uni- 
‘versity.’ We shall be sorry to lose Mr. Kingsley from those other 
walks of literature in which we have been wont to meet him, but his 
only wise course, was to decline the appointment, or to accept it after 
this manner. 

In this inaugural lecture we have some of the characteristics of the 
author’s genius as fresh asever. One or two of his old crotchets come 
up, though the brains have been knocked out of them in more than 
one quarter. On the whole, however, the lecture is an admirable pro- 
duction, and promises well. It shows that Mr. Kingsley is a man far 
too healthy in soul to bea disciple of Mr. Buckle. His lecture is an 
onslaught on the narrow and heartless dogma which would make the 
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science of history to be only another form of the science of statistics. 
He denounces, as it deserves, the teaching which places the moral 
world under the wheels of destiny in the physical world. He does 
not believe that in the progress of society knowledge is everything 
and virtue nothing. Nor does he admit that the premises on which 
Dr. Temple founds his conclusions in regard to the ‘ Education of the 
World’ are such as to warrant those conclusions. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Kingsley has shown himself to be well aware that there is 
much more in this great theme than is dreamt of by some of the 
e philosophical people who have been recently meddling with it. 

e have said a little on this topic elsewhere (Art. 1). What we have 
said was in print before Mr. Kingsley’s lecture reached us, but we 
shall fortify our own statements by one or two extracts from Mr. 
Kingsley’s pages. Speaking of those who make some general ten- 


dencies, which they call laws, over-ride_moral agency, Mr. Kingsley 
says 


‘But we shall not agree with them, I trust, when they represent 
these invariable and immutable laws as resulting in any inevitable 
sequence, or irresistible growth. We shall not deny a sequence— 
Reason forbids that; or again, a growth—Experience forbids that: 
but we shall be puzzled to see why a law, because it is immutable 
itself, should produce inevitable results ; and if they quote the facts of 
material nature against us, we shall be ready to meet them on that 
very ground, and ask:—You say that as the laws of matter are 
inevitable, so probably are the laws of human life? Be it so: but in 
what sense are the laws of matter inevitable ? Potentially, or actually ? 
Even in the seemingly most uniform and universal law, where do we 
find the inevitable or the irresistible? Is there not in nature a per- 
petual competition of law against law, force against force, producing 
the most endless and unexpected variety of results ? Cannot each law 
be interfered with at any moment by some other law, so that the first 
law, though it may struggle for the mastery, shall be for an indefinite 
time utterly defeated? The law of gravity is immutable enough: but 
do all stones inevitably fall to the ground ? Certainly not, if 1 choose 
to catch one, and keep it inmy hand. It remains there by laws; and 
the law of gravity is there too, making it feel heavy in my hand: but 
it has not fallen to the ground, and will not, till I let it. So much for 
the inevitable action of the laws of gravity, as of others. Potentially, 
it is immutable; but actually, it can be conquered by other laws. 

‘I really beg your pardon for occupying you here with such truisms : 
but I must put the students of this University in mind of them, as 
long as too many modern thinkers shall choose to ignore them. 

‘ Even if then, as it seems to me, the history of mankind depended 
merely on physical laws, analogous to those which govern the rest of 
nature, it would be a hopeless task for us to discover an inevitable 
sequence in History, even though we might suppose that such existed. 
But as long as man has the mysterious power of breaking the laws of 
his own being, such a sequence not only cannot be discovered, but it 
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cannot exist. For man can break the laws of his own being, whether 
physical, intellectual, or moral. He breaks them every day, and has 
always been breaking them. The greater number of them he cannot 
obey till he knows them. And too many of them he cannot know, 
alas, till he has broken them; and paid the penalty of his ignorance. 
He does not, like the brute or the vegetable, thrive by laws of which 
he is not conscious: but by laws of which he becomes gradually con- 
scious; and which he can disobey after all. And therefore it seems to 
me very like a juggle of words to draw analogies from the physical 
and irrational world, and apply them to the moral and rational world ; 
and most unwise to bridge over the gulf between the two by such 
adjectives as ‘irresistible’ or ‘inevitable,’ such nouns as ‘ order, 
sequence, law’—which must bear an utterly different meaning, ac- 
cording as they are applied to physical beings or to moral ones.’ 

The brute force of the ignorant, and the force of another kind in the 
case of the great men who are born from time to time to wield the 
forces in all other men, are irregular and disturbing powers which 
break through all average order or law, and leave but a slight base to 
the ideas about progress that are often founded upon them. 


‘Understand me, I beg. Ido not wish (Heaven forbid !) to dis- 
courage inductive thought ; I do not wish to undervalue exact science. 
I only ask that the moral world, which is just as much the domain 
of inductive science as the physical one, be not ignored; that the 
tremendous difficulties of analyzing its phenomena be fairly faced ; and 
the hope given up, at least for the present, of forming any exact science 
of history ; and I wish to warn you off from the too common mistake 
of trying to explain the mysteries of the spiritual world by a few 
roughly defined physical laws (for too much of our modern thought 
does little more than that) ; and of ignoring as old-fashioned, or even 
superstitious, those great moral laws of history, which are sanctioned 
‘by the experience of ages. 

‘ Foremost among them stands a law which I must insist on, boldly and 
perpetually, if I wish (as I do wish) to follow in the footsteps of Sir 
James Stephen : a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, 
to deny, or at least to ignore ; though he might have seen it if he had 
willed, working steadily in all times and nations. And that is—that 
as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour ; 
the fruit of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and 
shame. It is an ancient doctrine, and yet one ever young. The 
Hebrew prophets preached it long ago, in words which are fulfilling 
themselves around us every day, and which no new discoveries of 
science will abrogate, because they express the great root-law, which 
disobeyed, science itself cannot get a hearing. 

“For not upon mind, gentlemen, not upon mind, but upon morals, 
is human welfare founded. The true subjective history of man is the 
history*not of his thought, but of his conscience ; the true objective 
history of man is not that of his inventions, but of his vices and his 
virtues. So far from morals depending upon thought, thought, I 
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believe, depends on morals. In proportion as a nation is righteous,— 
in proportion as common justice is done between man and man, will 
thought grow rapidly, securely, triumphantly ; will its discoveries be 
cheerfully accepted, and faithfully obeyed, to the welfare of the whole 
commonweal. But where a nation is corrupt, that is, where the ma- 
jority of individuals in it are bad, and justice is not done between man 
and man, there thought will wither, and science will be either crushed 
by frivolity and sensuality, or abused to the ends of tyranny, ambition, 
profligacy, till she herself perishes amid the general ruin of all good 
things ; as she has done in Greece, in Rome, in Spain, in China, and 
many other lands. Laws of economy, of polity, of health, of all which 
makes human life endurable, may be ignored and trampled under foot, 
and are too often, every day, for the sake of present greed, of present 
hearer self-interest may become, and will become, more and more 

linded, just in proportion as it is not enlightened by virtue ; till a 
nation may arrive, though, thank God, but seldom, at that state of 
frantic recklessness which Salvian describes among his Roman coun- 
trymen in Gaul, when, while the Franks were thundering at their 
gates, and starved and half-burnt corpses lay about the unguarded 
streets, the remnant, like that in doomed Jerusalem of old, were 
drinking, dicing, ravishing, robbing the orphan and the widow, 
swindling the poor man out of his plot of ground, and sending mean- 
while to the tottering Cesar at Rome, to ask, not for armies, but for 
Circensian games.’ 

Yes ; these frivolitiés and vices, which have come so commonly along 
with the higher forms of civilization, do so commonly undo all that 
better causes have done, as to demonstrate the absurdity of all dreams 
about human perfectibility, so long as that perfectibility is left to come 
from merely human influences. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Orally collected, with a 
Translation. By G. F. Campsett. Two vols. Hamilton.—The 
ballads and tales of nations bring us into acquaintance with the thought 
and heart of the people. The mirth and sadness of their homes, and 
of their social life, come out in this form. Robin Hood, and Clim of 
the Clough, may not have been all that our old stories relate concern- 
ing them, but we know something of our ancestors when we read the 
literature which delighted them, and which was, in part at least, 
created by them. Mr. Campbell is entitled to much praise for the 
pains he has taken in collecting these tales, for it could only have 
been done by much travel, and much patient effort. Here is a peep at 
the travel our author performed, and at the people he met with. 


‘Every horse I met on the road stopped of his own accord. Every 
man asked my news,—‘ Whence I took the walking,’ where I lived, 
and why I came? Saddles were often sacks, stirrups a loop of twisted 
bent, bridles the same, and bits, occasionally wood. Dresses were 
coarse, but good ; but there was an air of kindly politeness over all, 
that is not to be found in homespun dresses in any other country I 
know. When I was questioned, I answered, and told my errand, and 
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prospered. ‘I was not a drover come to buy cattle at the fair. Neither 
‘was I a merchant, though I carried a pack. I was the gentleman 
‘who was after sgeulachdan.’ My collector had made my name known. 
I spoke Gaelic, and answered questions. I was one of themselves, so 
I got on famously. Men and women of all ages could and did tell me 
stories, children of all sizes listened to them, .... and I was told 
that they now spend whole winter nights about the fire, listening to 
their old-world stories . . . . Men of all ranks resemble each other ; 
each branch of popular lore has its own special votaries, as branches 
of literature have amongst the learned; .one man is the peasant 
historian, and tells of the battles of clans,—another a walking 
peerage, who knows the descent of most of the families of Scotland ; 
others are romancers, and tell about the giants; others are moralists, 
and prefer the sagacious prose tales which have a meaning, and might 
have a moral ; a few know the history of the Feni, and are antiqua- 
rians. Many despise the wholé as frivolities,— they are practical 
moderns, and answer to practical men in other ranks of society. But 
though each prefers his own subject, the best Highland story-tellers 
know specimens of all kinds. Start them, and it seems as if they 
would never stop. I timed one, and he spoke for an hour without 

ause, hesitation, or verbal repetition. His story was ‘Connall Gul- 

an,’ and he said he could repeat fourscore. He recited a poem, but 
despised Bardism ; he followed me six miles in the dark to my inn, to 
tell me numbers nineteen and twenty. ‘The ‘Slim Swarthy Cham- 
pion’ used to last four hours. ‘Connall Gulban’ used to last for three 
evenings—those who wanted to hear the end had to come back. I 
have heard of a man who fell asleep by the fire, and found a story 
going on when he awoke next morning.’ 


Mr. Campbell’s volumes will be to some persons simply amusing, 
but they have a considerable ethnological and historical value. 

The Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland. With 
a Preface and Introduction. By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Two vols. Bentley. —Lord Auckland was 
born in 1745, and died in 1814. His official life extended from 1768 
to 1806. During that interval he rose by dint of hard work, and 
ras caution, through a succession of appointments. He was Envoy 

xtraordinary to the court of Versailles a little before the outbreak of 
the first French Revolution, and lived through the storms which fol- 
lowed, dying at last asa peer of the realm. The journal and correspond- 
ence of such aman must have considerable historical interest. hat 
England and Europe, and we may add America, were made of during 
the last quarter of the last century, and the beginning of the present, 
may be learnt to a large extent, and in the main in a trustworthy 
form, from these volumes. His lordship was one of the prudent men 
of his generation, but due allowance can be made on that score in 
reading what he has written. ; 

Turkish Life and Character. By Wauter Tuornzpury. Two 
vols. Smith, Elder and Co.—About half these volumes consist of 
reprints with some revision, the remainder is new matter. Mr. Thorn- 
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bury does his work in a picturesque and sprightly manner. He thinks 
the ‘sick man’ very sick, and thinks that the sooner he is made to take 
up his residence in his old home on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus 
the better. But Mr. Thornbury is more at home in light literature 
than in grave statesmanship. No doubt, however, if what is recom- 
mended were ‘ well done,’ it would be well it should ‘ be done quickly.’ 
Such of our readers as want light reading, which shall be at the 
same time somewhat instructive, will find Mr. Thornbury’s volumes 
quite to their taste. 

Home Life of English Ladies of the Seventeenth Century. By the 
author of ‘ Magdalen Stafford.’ Bell and Daldy.—The lady who writes 
this book sees much in the present condition of females that is not 
pleasing to her. And no doubt there is a good deal in it which is not 
pleasant to look upon. It is both worse and better than the past; 
and there are moments when one is disposed to think that the worse 
preponderates. This picture of the ‘home life’ of women two centuries 
since, is not very vividly given, but what it consisted of is fairly reported, 
and the book is interesting and suggestive. 

Wearing the Willow. Parker and Son.This is a ‘Tale of Ireland 
and Scotland Sixty Years ago;’ and a clever and attractive tale it is, 
describing society as it was in that day, and teiling a good story in 
good fashion. 

Up among the Arabs in 1860. Jottings, Sporting and Descriptive. 
By W. G. Winpuam.—Mr. Windham journeyed to Algiers and back 
in 1860, in a very showy, vain, and vulgar fashion; and all those 
pleasant qualities we have overflowing in a book. 

The Horse and his Rider. By Sir Franots Heap, Bart. Murray. 
—Sir Francis Head does not profess to be at home in all the ways of 
gentlemen who are fond of horseflesh, but he knows enough about the 
horse to warrant him in giving some good advice to those who have 
much of their learning on that subject to get. 

The Fables of Babrius. In Two Parts. Translated into English 
. Verse from the Text of Sir G. C. Lewts. By the Rev. James Davies, 
M.A. Lockwood.—And who was Babrius? It was not till after the 
revival of letters that the opinion obtained any credence, that the 
prose Esopian fables were really those of Esop. Nothing could be 
more manifestly unsound. Even before Bentley, learned men pro- 
nounced them the. offspring of later monks, not probably designed to 
be literary impostures, but rather entertaining paraphrases. In any 
wise the Fables of Babrius may claim to be the basis, or stock ma- 
terial, of all that comes down to our day under the name and credit of 
Esop (preface). Babrius was, no doubt, a Greek, and subject to the 
sway of Imperial Rome, but at what period before the age of Julian is 
doubtful. Sir G. C. Lewis has edited Babrius from a rare manuscript, 
and the reader is now ‘bidden to discard, as erroneous, the notion 
‘that it is to Esop, and not to Babrius, that he owes the collection 
‘of fables which charmed his youth.’ The translations are in the 
simple language proper to the subject, and the book is elegant in its 
appearance. 
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The History of France. By Exre Evans Crowe. Vol. II. Long- 
man.—This volume brings Mr. Crowe’s history of France down to the 
time of the Reformation. There is much to commend in the method 
of the work, and its style is pure and dignified. But we have been so 
much accustomed to the brilliant and dramatic power which the French 
historians have brought to their history, that after them, the cold, and 
unadorned matter of fact style of Mr. Crowe, is felt to be the more 
wanting in attraction. It is a truer history, no doubt, than any 
Frenchman would write, but that quality will hardly compensate for 
some others that are absent. 

Introduction to the History of French Literature. By Gustave 
Masson, B.A. Black.—The author of this volume is fully competent 
to dothe work he has here’attempted. It is a small volume, but presents 
a skilful and comprehensive retrospect of French literature from the 
ninth century to the present time. 

Self-made Men. By the Rev. W1111sm AnpErson, Member of the 
General Council of the University of Aberdeen. Snow.—This is a book 
on a subject which is now somewhat worn. There are young minds 
which need the sort of encouragement and stimulus which such works 
are adapted to supply. But there are others, and perhaps a larger 
proportion, who need to be kept from yielding to a vain conceit about 
the great things they may some day accomplish. The best check to 
such folly is found in the lesson, which Mr. Anderson does not overlook, 
viz.,—the necessity of lahour to all greatness. The ‘self-made men’ 
here dwelt upon, as special illustrations of the author’s topic, are John 
Bunyan, the late Edward Baines, Hugh Miller, and John Kitto. 
There is earnestness, right principle, and good sense in what Mr. 
Anderson has written. 

A Complete Practical Guide to Her Majesty's Civil Service. Black- 
wood.—A useful manual to those for whose assistance it is intended. 

A Nation’s Manhood, or Stories of Washington and the American 
War of Independence. Shaw.—Stories in which history is supple- 
mented by fiction. But history generally suffers when so treated. The 
line which separates between the different kinds of material cannot be 
indicated, and the reader’s confidence is proportionably lost. 

Nineteen Years in Polynesia. By the Rev. Turner. John 
Snow.—Mr. Turner has spent a large portion of his life as a missionary 
for the London Missionary Society, in Polynesia. He supposes that 
the inquiries made of him on his return fo his native land, will be— 
Where have you been? What has eome under your eyes? What 
have you done? This volume is intended to answer these questions. 
The author is hopeful that the work ‘will prove interesting to the 
friends of missions, and at the same time contribute to the data, after 
which many in the present day are in search, in studying the com- 
parative history of the human race.’ The book abounds in informa- 
tion concerning the country, the people, and their manners, such as 
missionaries only can furnish. 


The Golden Dream, or Adventures in the Far West. By R.M. 
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Batiantyne. Shaw and Co.—The author tells us that his object ‘in 
writing this book is to give his young readers a truthful impression of 
things as they existed some years ago in one of the wildest and most 
remarkable regions of America.’ Mr. Ballantyne has a free and clever 
manner of delineating characters, and this vivid picture of life among 
the gold-diggers seems to be a true one. But the phases of human 
nature which it presents are not, perhaps, the best to be made familiar 
to boys. It is due, however, to Mr. Ballantyne to say, that his 
pictures have some strong lights along with their shadows. 

The History of Ireland. By Martin Haverty, Esq. Duffy.—The 
full title to Mr. Haverty’s book is as follows—‘ The History of Ireland, 
‘ancient and modern, derived from our ancient annals, from the most 
‘recent researches of the most eminent Irish scholars and antiquaries, 
‘from the State Papers, and the sources of Irish history now avail- 
‘able.’ This is a highly promising title page, but the performance is 
a miserable affair. The writer is a good hater of everything English. ' 
His moral sensibility, too, is such, that he makes the mass of his q 
countrymen, sometimes the best of them, scoundrels, without seeming | 


to see that he has done so. Itisrare to meet with anything so worth- 


\ 


less under the name of history as is presented in this volume. It is q 
just such a party pamphlet affair as Mitchel, or that amiable person ; 
the late Mrs Lucas, might have been expected to write. 
A Dictionary of Contemporary Biography. Griffin.—This volume 
includes some account of nearly a thousand living persons, distin- 
guished by ‘rank, worth, or intellect.’ Some names that might be 
expected in such a list are not here, and there are, of course, many 
omissions in respect to the lives and writings of the men who are found 
in the series. But this was inevitable in a ‘handbook’ on such a sub- 
ject. A biographical dictionary for 8s. 6d. could not be a large one. 
Some pains have been taken, however, to make it as full and complete 
as possible. 
Memoirs of George Wilson, M.D., FRS.E. By his Sister, Jesstz 
Arrxen Witson. Macmillan—We have only time to say of this 
volume that we feel assured it will be a welcome memorial to those 
who knew the late Dr. Wilson—a true lover of science, and one of the 
best of men. 


ART. 


Dedalus: or, The Causes and Principles of the Excellence of 
Greek Sculpture. By Epwarp Fa.Kener, Member of the Academy 
of Bologna, and of the Archzological Institutes of Rome and Berlin. 
Longman. 1860.—This very handsome volume is devoted not only 
to an inquiry into the causes which led to the unquestionable superio- 
rity of the Greeks in sculpture, but to an earnest and determined 
maintenance of their superiority alike in painting and architecture; 
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indeed, from Mr. Falkener’s vehement admiration of all and everything 
belonging to ancient Greece, we think he would be inclined to maintain 
Greek superiority in all and everything else as well. We have had 
many advocates, and vehement ones, of art in the middle ages; it is, 
therefore, but fair that ‘the classical’ should have its advocate, too; 
and here is the author of Dedalus ready, as knight of ancient days, 
to seé Iance in rest os all the Scotts, and Hopes, and Ruskins, who 
look’ slightingly on the Doric column, or speak disrespectfully of the 
Greek honeysuckle. 

In his chapter on ‘the causes of success of ancient art,’ Mr. Fal- 
kener reviews the many opinions respecting it that have most generally 
been advanced, and replies, that it could not have been the climate, for 
there are_climates even more favourable—Georgia, for instance, in 
which, too, beauty of the human form is the heritage of the race—nor 
the mode of government, for republics have often failed to produce 
artists ; nor peace, for the most flourishing periods of intellectual de- 
velopment have often been those of war, and even popular commotion ; 
nor does he think it was the poetic element, although we cannot but 
read with amazement the remark that ‘so far are the fine arts from 
* being dependent on poetry for inspiration, that we find poetry itself 
‘inactive without them.’ Now, what was the state of art in Greece 
when the greatest poet sung? Phidias and Praxiteles flourished long 
after Homer. What did the arts in our own country do for poetry in 
the reign of Elizabeth? And yet that was its golden age. Mr. 
Falkener, therefore, considers that while all these might have exercised 
some combined and subordinate influence—that of climate and its in- 
fluence in the adoption of the very lightest clothing, and the encou- 
ragement of out-door games, was certainly most important—we must 
look to ‘ the spirit of their philosophy, the excellence of their poetry, 
‘music, and oratory, their simplicity of living, their kindliness and 
‘urbanity of manners, their piety to the gods, their patriotism and 
‘love of liberty, their heroic fire,’ in short, such a marvellous combi- 
nation of excellences as would, we think, astonish even the vainest 
Athenian. 

; The general encouragement which was given to art, the public 

. honours bestowed upon artists, doubtless had great influence, too, upon 
a people who were so susceptible, and in whom the desire for approba- 
tion was so strong as it was among the ancient Greeks ; but still, for 
the peculiar direction to which these influences tended, we must look, 
we think, to the character of their religion. The Egyptians were 

uite as religious a people—perhaps more so than the Greeks; but 
theirs was in great measure a religion of symbol, and the huge stiff 
figure, carved in everlasting granite, became to the Egyptian the type 
of stedfastness, and repose, and duration—qualities. which we think 
were, after all, more honourable to the deity he blindly worshipped, 
than the mere superhuman loveliness the thheaniplovine Greek 
sought to bestow on his idols. And thus the type remained unaltered 
through ages; and the sculptor had no call to strive after superior 
excellence. Among the Eastern nations, too, where the pure flame or 
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the unhewn stone were not objects of worship, symbolism prevailed in 
a coarser guise; and the many heads, and the many hands of the 
monstrous idol, told of power, of terror, of everything save mercy. 
But, for the Greek, his deities were fashioned just like himself. He 
seems to have been almost unconscious of a spiritual presence, for even 
the gods of highest Olympus were of the earth earthy, like the others ; 
and hence the superiority of Greek sculpture. We may smile at the 
rude attempts of the early middle age sculptors, those who first sought 
to adorn our cathedral fronts with tier upon tier of the heavenly 
hierarchy. But let us remember the bewilderment the sculptor would 
feel as he tried to embody beings who, as holy writ told him, were 
‘flames of fire,’ ‘ mighty ones,’ ministers of the Highest! No such 
feeling had the Greek ; he went into the gymnasium, and sought out 
the fairest youth, or perhaps two or three, for his model of Apollo, or 
beardless Bacchus ; he summoned the loveliest women of Ionia for types 
of majestic Athene, or beautiful Aphrodite; and his countrymen joined 
in applauding the work as divine, which displayed in the deity merely 
the perfection of human beauty. And thus was it that beauty became 
a passion to the fastidious Greek. He sought to pass through the 
world utterly ignoring deformity, placing the most pleasing objects 
before him, and resolutely shutting his eyes against everything that 
might shock his taste. ‘This, doubtless, aided largely in promoting 
the highest development of artistic skill; but surely, thus nurtured, a 
people could not have had—indeed, we know they had not—the liberal 
feelings, the utter unselfishness, which Mr. Falkener claims for them. 
The beautiful material which lay ready to the Greek sculptor’s 
hand doubtless had some influence. What could Phidias have done 
with Egyptian granite, or our crumbling freestone ? But the ‘ yielding 
marble’ invited the finest touch, the most delicate finish. We think 
it not improbable that, to the abundance of marble, the early par- 
tiality of the Greeks for sculpture may in some measure be attributed. 
Indeed, the number of statues in the various Grecian cities almost sur- 
passes belief. Even as late as the days of Pausanias, he describes 
three hundred important statues at Athens ; while the whole number 
is computed by Pliny at scarcely less than three thousand! ‘In the 
Parthenon alone were six hundred, some of which were colossal. 
*From Delphi, after five hundred bronze statues had been carried 
‘away by Nero from the temple of Apollo only, there remained some 
‘hundreds more .... Such was the wealth of Greece in works of art, 
‘that, after three centuries of Roman conquest, Pausanias was able to 
‘ describe two thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven statues, thirty- 
‘ three of which were colossal!’ In Asiatic Greece, too, and in the ilawile, 
the number of statues was proportionably large. These details afford 
ample proof of the extensive cultivation of art by the ancient Greeks, 
and the extensive patronage bestowed on the ancient sculptor. 

Among the colossal statues were some entirely compozed of ivory 
and gold. In Mr. Falkener’s very interesting chapter on ‘ Chrysele- 
phantine Sculpture and Iconie-polychromy,’ he has brought together 
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several very curious facts relating to them. Not only, it appears, 
were the ornaments, and sometimes the garments, of gold (gold in thin 
plates,) but portions of the ivory were colour-tinted. ‘To assist the 
‘belief in the (actual) presence of the deity, slight tints of colour 
‘were resorted to, so slight, as to be scarcely perceptible, so delicate, 
‘that the spectator was not sure whether the colour were natural or 
‘artificial. This colour was to be applied with all the judgment re- 
‘ quisite to a lady’s rouge ; it was to produce its effect upon the mind, 
‘while its presence could not be detected by the eye. Many in- 
“stances of this are handed down to us.’ In his subsequent remarks, 
Mr. Falkener also shows that the ancients had a method of tinting 
metals, so that a different hue for the face was produced even in 
statues of bronze and brass. For marble statues, which Mr. Falkener has 
no doubt were coloured, he considers that the most delicate tints 
_ were employed, especially for the flesh, and that these were ‘ burnished 
into the marble until the colour became transparent.’ At Thebes, he 
remarks, he observed blocks of marble, the surfaces of which were 
stained with transparent colouring, and this was effected probably by 
the same method. The story, therefore, relating to Nicias, who is 
believed by some writers to have put the last touches to some of the 
statues of Praxiteles, becomes clear enough, as Mr. Falkener remarks, 
if we consider the word used, ‘ cireumlitio,’ to signify the skilful rub- 
bing in of colour. ‘If we suppose Nicias was employed to colour these 
‘statues, and that the colour was rubbed in under his directions, we can 
‘understand why Nicias was employed. When Gibson painted his 
‘marble Venus, it was expressly stated that he had been obliged to do 
‘it all himself.’ But while colour was most sparingly used for the 
flesh, it was more freely employed in the drapery and the accessories. 
‘ Phidias called in the assistance of his cousin Panznus, to execute the 
‘ colouring of his Jupiter Olympias, and particularly the drapery.’ 
The metopes of the temple of Theseus have been coloured ; though, as 
Mr. Falkener truly remarks, in a rather different style to that which we 
have been called on to admire in the Crystal Palace. Many years ago, 
traces of the colouring were plainly perceivable ; for Mr. Dodwell, in 
his 7’ravels in Greece, expressly says, ‘the armour and accessories 
‘have been gilt to represent gold, or bronze ; the drapery is generally 
‘green, blue, or red, which seem to have been the favourite colours 
“among the Greeks. The scene took place in the open air, which is re- 
‘presented by being painted blue.’ 

That colouring has so seldom been discovered on ancient statues is 
owing to the quick fading away of tints on sudden exposure to the 
air, after having been long buried. Mr. Falkener, who resided a 
twelvemonth at Pompeii, superintending the excavations of a house— 
of which he gives a most interesting account in his Museum of 
Classical Antiquities—tells us that he frequently noted colour ‘ which 
‘appeared quite fresh and vivid when exhumed, but which vanished 
Bawa from sight by exposure to the atmosphere. A letter from 
‘Mr. Newton, the excavator of the Mausoleum, speaks decidedly of 

‘that celebrated monument having been coloured. The lidns were 
‘dun, the inside of their mouths painted red, and the ground of thg - 
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frieze was blue, ultramarine, or some pigment equal in intensity.’ 
Mr. Newton very graphically describes the sudden disappearance of 
colour in this case: ‘The great seated figure had most distinctly two 
‘colours on first being discovered. I saw them fade away in the sun- 
‘light like a ghost.’ Although no doubt can possibly exist that the 
statues of classical antiquity—indeed, all statues—were coloured, Mr. 
Falkener thinks it would be unadvisable to colour ours, ‘ with our 
‘climate, and with our architecture; and, I may add, with our sculp- 
‘ture.’ Unless our sculpture were more perfect, and colour more 
employed in our buildings, the effect would be positively bad. , 

The second part treats ofthe decline of ancient art, and the defects 
and short-comings of modern sculpture. 

There are plenty of illustrated books for Christmas gifts. Unfortu- 
nately, very few possess much merit. Tennyson’s May Queen, illus- 
trated by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle (E.V.B., well known for her charming 
drawings from our old nursery rhymes), deserves a word of com- 
mendation for its exquisite pictures of child beauty ; and that more 
ostentatious work, Paradise and the Peri, illustrated jointly by H. 
Warren and Owen Jones, deserves notice for its gorgeous style of 
embellishment. The rich colouring of the ‘ no-meaning’ yet pleasing 
Alhambra patterns, which surround each page, suits well with an 
oriental tale, and so do Mr. Warren’s designs. Shakespeare; his 
Birthplace, and its Neighbourhood. By Joun R. Wisp. LIllus- 
trated by W. J. Linton. Smith and Elder.—A book of a little more 
than a hundred and fifty pages, beautifully printed, beautifully illus- 
trated, and beautifully bound, and full of pleasant gossip touching one 
of the most interesting topics in the history of English literature. 
A Legend of St. Swithin, a Rhyme for Rainy Weather. With 
twelve illustrations. By Joun Facet, Esq., F.S.A. Hamilton.— 
The taste of this volume is good, and the monastic figures which 
illustrate it are well done. It is a humorous ballad, designed to 
amuse young people, with its due moral at the end. Exposition of the 
Cartoons of Raphael. By R.H.Ssirn. Illustrated by photographs, 

rinted by Negretti and Zambra. Nisbet.—This is a different book 
rom the former. The only fault we have to find is that the photo- 
graphs are too dark. It will be gratefully accepted in many quarters 
as an elegant present. The Scottish Reformation. By Prtrr 
Lorimer, D.D. Griffin—An interesting ‘ Historical Sketch.’ ‘The 
‘twenty-five’ illustrations by Birket Foster are admirable. 
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SCIENCE, 


Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia; being observations 

ronan on the animal and vegetable productions of New South 

ales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral Islands. By Georeg 

Bennett, M.D., F.LS., &. London: Van Voorst. 1860.—This is 

just such p volume as a reader, with a taste for natural history, will 
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open with pleasure, and close with regret. It has sufficient specialty 
about it to fix the attention of the ablest labourers in this department 
of knowledge, for it conveys a vast amount of original information 
respecting the Fauna and Flora of the Austral regions. But to those 
who have been accustomed to look upon Australia as a land whose 
animals were stupid marsupials, whose forests were mere scrub, whose 
trees were too tame to produce timber, and whose indigenous men were 
only a riper species of ape, this book will be the pleasant unsealing 
of a once popular delusion. Amongst other vegetable and animal 
curiosities, Dr. Bennett will introduce them to the gigantic stinging- 
nettles of New South Wales, which frequently reach a height of 50 
feet (with a circumference of 20), and sometimes have been known to 
attain an elevation of more than 120. The leaves are from a foot to a 
foot and a half in breadth, and the powers of the vegetable are such 
that horses are disabled for days if the poisonous fluid finds its way 
into their veins. The reader will be told of fish-bone trees, rice-paper 
plants, giant lilies, Christmas-trees, gum-trees, from whose leaves it has 
been proposed to manufacture gas ; and in the animal kingdom, he will 
hear with interest of glass-eels, which are so transparent that you may 
read through them,—luminous sharks, flying-foxes, colossal cranes, and 
rare mooruks, or cassowarys ; but more especially he will learn all about 
that famous living paradox, the ornithorynchus, or water-mole, to which 
the author devotes an entire chapter. Dr. Bennett carries his enthu- 
siasm as a naturalist to a gallant extreme. He is the man to take a 
gymnotus by the hand to test its electrical powers, or allow himself 
to be bitten by a tarantula, to ascertain whether its bite is curable by 
wusical strains. Having heard much respecting the venomous pro- 
perties of the spur of the water-mole, he made it a point to experiment 
upon the first specimen he captured ; but though he gave the anomalous 
quadruped every opportunity forwounding him, and, indeed, insisted upon 
receiving a few scratches, no evil consequences resulted; and thus the 
character of the creature was relieved from an unfounded aspersion. 
The Great Sahara; Wanderings South of the At:as Mountains. 
By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., Master of Greatham Hospital. 
London: Murray. 1860.—When we say that Mr. Tristram has been 
where no other English wanderer had previously penetrated, we say 
enough to attract attention to this book. But besides the charm of 
novelty, the author has many qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken. He is a traveller who knows how to use his eyes, and, better 
still, the brain that lies behind those organs. His attainments as a 
naturalist, and in other departments of science, give value aud weight 
to his narrative. His story is told in an artless, unpretending fashion, 
but it makes capital reading, and most persons will follow him through 
Algerian defiles, and across sandy scenes, and into Arab encampments, 
and amongst that remarkable people, the M’zab, the protestants of 
Mahommedanism, with a pleasure which statclier and more ambitious 
works would not probably afford. To the history and institutions of 
the last-named race, Mr. Tristram gave considerable attention, and 
right curious are the facts he has chronicled. A peculiar interest’ 
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attaches to these good folks, as islanders of the desert, who, for cen- 
turies past, have preserved their language and independence, and have 
also maintained a ‘ republican and federal government as perfect and 
complex as that of Switzerland, though exposed to constant aggres- 
sion from the fierce barbaric hordes which infest the Sahara. We 
have no hesitation in recommending this volume. Amusing and in- 
structive, with a pleasant admixture of incident and information, it is 
perfectly free from the trickeries of style, and (shall we say it) the 
frauds of manufacture, which so frequently characterize our modern 
books of travel. 

The Romance of Natural History. By Puir1e Henry Gosse. 
London : James Nisbet and Co. 1860.—We are thankful to Mr. Gosse 
for this volume; but not so thankful, perhaps, as we ought to be. 
Whether we expected more than was reasonable from a writer of his 
well-established powers, or whether the title of the book led us to form 
extravagant notions of its contents, we might find it difficult to deter- 
mine. But we confess that the execution of the work does not appear 
to us to correspond with its conception. It is somewhat rambling and 
desultory. It hops from scene to scene, and subject to subject, with a 
fitfulness which the reader may consider a little too arbitrary. To 
some extent, this may be due to the fact, that the book abounds with 
extracts from the narratives of travellers and other authorities ; 
but it is just here—in forging and welding his materials—that the 
good literary workman should make it a point to display his skill. In 
some parts too, the topics are clouded or overlaid with verbiage, so 
that occasionally we turn over the pages in search of others where we 
ean find more of facts and less of words. But though the theme might, 
we think, have been handled with more magnificent effect, we have no 
hesitation in describing this as a really delightful book. It illustrates 
animal life with reference to the vast, the minute, the wild, the 
terrible, the unknown, and other striking aspects of existence. Under 
the head of the Great Unknown, we are not at all sorry to find the 
author discussing the evidence on the subject of the sea-serpent (he 
omits the forcible testimony of Mr. T. CU. Grattan, H.M. Consul 
at Boston, however) ; and boldly expressing his persuasion that there 
exists some huge oceanic animal, which has not yet taken its rightful 
place in scientific zoology, and which is closely allied in character to 
the fossil enaliosauria of the Lias. Whatever decision may ultimately 
be formed on this tantalizing question, it is by no means unsatisfactory 
to observe an eminent naturalist like Mr. Gosse setting his face against 
the learned scepticism which would put down every notion that does 
not accord with the traditions of the elders. 

The Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of Sixt ; a Summer Home among the 
Alps ; together with some Excursions among the Great Glaciers. By 
AtFrep WILts, author of ‘Wanderings among the High Alps.’ 
London: Longmans. 1860.—Mr. Wills has a passion for the moun- 
tains. He isalready well known as a fearless climber, having ascended, 
Mont Blane more than once, and forced his way to the sharp peak off 
Monte Rosa, on which there is not space for two persons to stand at 
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the same moment. The Valley of Sixt, to which this book more 
especially relates, lies to the north of Chamouni, and may be reached 
from Geneva vid the quaint little town of Bonneville, in less than a 
dozen hours. Mr. Wills was so smitten with the beauties of this 
sequestered region that he has paid it several visits within the last 
three years. Naturally enough he is desirous of drawing the attention 
of his fellow-countrymen to the locality, not only with a view to intro- 
duce them to some of the most striking scenery in the world, but also 
from a wish. to benefit the inhabitants by turning on a current of 
tourists with well-filled purses. The author, however, does not confine 
himself wholly to this romantic valley, but describes his rambles and 
ascents in other Alpine quarters with a degree of vivacity, and an 
amount of information which, to say nothing of the pictorial illustra~ 
tions, must render the volume extremely attractive. 

Curiosities of Civilization. Reprinted from the ‘ Quarterly’ and 

‘Edinburgh Reviews.’ By Anprew Wynter, M.D, London: 
Robert Hardwicke. 1860.—Review articles will not always bear re- 
printing. About these, however, no question need be raised. The 
topics are mostly of an interesting character in themselves ; but in 
addition to this, Dr. Wynter has the knack of collecting racy mate- 
rials and dealing with them in a very racy fashion. His reader’s 
curiosity is always kept on the qui vive, and yet if freely excited, it is 
also freely gratified. The papers included in the volume are on 
* Advertisements,’ ‘Food and its Supplies,’ ‘the London Commis- 
sariat,’ ‘ the Zoological Gardens,’ ‘ Rats,’ ‘ Lunatic Asylums,’ ‘ Woolwich 
Arsenal,’ ‘Shipwrecks,’ ‘Soldiers’ Accommodations, ‘the Electric 
Telegraph,’ and ‘ Mortality in ‘Trades and Professions.’ Papers like 
these, involving a vast amount of inquiry, cannot be written at a 
stroke, and therefore they are fully entitled to the merit of a reprint, 
and, what is more to the purpose, will doubtless receive the honour of 
inany a re-perusal. 
Archaia; or Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S. Mon- 
treal : Dawson ; and London: Low. 1860.—Another treatise, and one 
of mark too, on the harmonies of science and scripture. Though the 
author disclaims any formal attempt at ‘reconciliation,’ he has shown 
that the Mosaic philosophy is in happy accordance with the physics of 
creation, Himself a geologist of considerable note, he has brought his 
facts to bear upon the question for the satisfaction of biblical students, 
and on the other hand offers his brother geologists the benefit of his 
own scriptural researches. It is a thoroughly digestible book, and is 
written in a very methodical and perspicuous way. 

Supplementary Chapter to‘ Acadian Geology.’ By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1860.—This addeadum to Dr. 
Dawson’s great work contains some information with regard to the 
carboniferous system, which will be acceptable to geologists. The 
most interesting feature noticed by the writer is the fossil stump of a 
tree discovered in the ‘ Joggins,’ and charged with fragments of plants 
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and remains of animals. When the trunk was hollowed by decay it 
is supposed that it became a place of residence for snails and some 
other creatures, but a prison and a tomb for the reptile-forms which 
entered it unawares. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders; translated from the Fourth 
German Edition, and partly re-written. By Dr. G. Harrwie. 
London: Longmans. 1860.—A noble book, and a fitting companion 
to Maury’s great work On the Physics of the Ocean. It is divided 
into three parts. The first treats of the basin of the sea, and the 
waves, tides, currents, winds, waterspouts, icebergs, and other pheno- 
mena which lie on the surface of the great deep. The next, and by 
far the most considerable portion, relates to the inhabitants of the 
abyss. Beginning with the bulky cetaceans, Dr. Hartwig proceeds to 
describe the seals and walruses, the turtles and other reptiles, fishes in 
general, the crustaceans, molluses, star fishes, jelly fishes, and polyps, 
until he arrives at the minute foraminifera, which surpass all other 
creatures in multitude, and literally floor the bed of the ocean with 
their relics. In the third part the author sketches with a rapid pen the 
progress of maritime discovery from the voyage of Hanno down to the 
late North and South Polar Expeditions. To enter upon any critique 
of the book in this section of the review would be an idle attempt. All we 
ean at present say is that the volume is solid and elaborate, as might be 


expected in a German production. But it is by no means tedious, still - 


less oppressive reading, as is frequently the case with treatises of 
Teutonic birth. On the contrary the style is clear, forcible, and 
éffective ; whilst the matter is so compact and compressed, that the book 
forms a perfect treasury of knowledge with regard to the great world of 
waters. ‘The writer keeps steadily to fact, holding on his way with a 
tenacity of purpose which rarely yields to the charms of speculation, 
though sometimes glancing at questions of peculiar philosophical 
interest. ‘The book is profusely illustrated, there being several hun~ 
dreds of woodcuts, besides some crowded coloured plates. 

Reply to Professor Tyndall’s Remarks in his Work on the Glaciers 
of the Alps, relating to Rendu’s ‘ Théories des Glaciers.’ By JAMES 
Davip Forses, D.C.L., &. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1860.—It is well known that these eminent professors are the champions 
of two competing theories of Glacier-movement. The immediate question 
discussed in this pamphlet is whether Dr. Forbes has done due justice in 
his publications to Rendu, the late Bishop of Annecy, who undoubtedly 
threw out some very sagacious suggestions with respect to the flow of 
glacial masses. The sore point is that Dr. ‘Tyndall seems to intimate that 
his brother savant extracted passages of minor importance from Rendu’s 
writings in an approving spirit, but omitted others of greater moment, 
which, if known, would have affected his (Dr. Forbes’) position as an 
original propounder of the viscous theory, Now we can hardly believe 
that Dr. Tyndall designed to cast any imputation upon the honour of 
the northern professor, but if there were any foundation for such a 
surmise we consider that the extracts which the latter gives from his 
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own writings, and the facts he details with regard to the elaboration of 
his theory, are sufficient to exonerate him from any stspicion of inten- 
tional injustice to the Sardinian prelate. 

Elements of Musical Science. By Rosert Brown. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Edinburgh: Jolin Menzies.—Here is a 
rich treat for the enthusiastic students of thorough-bass. This 
elaborate work, edited with great care, and sumptuously printed, 
is the result of the profound study of its venerable author during 
many successive years, and is now given to the public with the 
design of encouraging and promoting the study of harmony. Mr. 
Brown lays stress upon sundry improvements in the notation of har- 
monies, which he has here decided on introducing to the attention of 
the Musical world; and also upon the fact that the reader is here 
carried through the most difficult portions of the theory of harmony 
without making any serious demand upon his mathematical powers. 
At the same time, the resolutions of various chords are expressed in 
arithmetical proportions of surprising simplicity. The author has 
attempted to demonstrate, and, we think, successfully, that the 
true foundation of harmony is the harmonic scale, which instead of 
being an arbitrary melody, disdaining closer analysis, can be easily 
shown to be the spontaneous production of vibrating strings and tubes. 
The scale of triads is deduced from the harmonic scale, and both the 
diatonic scales from the scale of triads. The grand result is this, that 
with few exceptions, which are separately explained, ‘all the approved 
‘chords and intervals of music may be obtained from the notes of three 
‘dominant harmonies taken on the notes of one harmonic triad or 
‘common chord.’ We heartily commend Mr. Brown’s ingenious theory, 
as well as these painstaking simplifications of the abstruse mysteries 
that underlie some of our purest gratifications, to the attention of all 
those who do not feel that Horsely, Caleott, and others have 
exhausted the difficult theme. 


THEOLOGY. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of Our Lord. By C.J. Exutcort, 
B.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. John W. 
Parker and Son.—Six of the eight lectures included in this volume 
were delivered as the Hulsean Lecture of 1859. It is a volume of 
much learning, and pervaded by a deep devoutness. The learning of 
the volume is found chiefly in the notes; the results of it are given in 
a more popular form in the text. It is a volume that may be read 
with interest and advantage, not only by divinity students, but by 
any intelligent layman. 

Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Belief. By the late Rev. 
James Booxz, M.A. Longman.—Mr. Boone, as incum- 
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bent of St. John’s, Paddington, published a volume of sermons in 
1857, which were characterized by the qualities distinguishing these 
discourses. The author was a man of much reading, thought, and 
culture, and his sermons are addressed too much to men of his own 
order to be adapted to that popular auditory which we expect, and 
rightly expect, to find listening to a preacher. They are finished 
essays, well worth reading, but wanting in that popular cast which the 
late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, could throw even over such material. 
To some readers they will perhaps be more acceptable on this account, 
and certainly no man conversant with the phases of modern thought 
can read them without feeling that they contain matter which only a 
real teacher could have furnished. 

Practical Religion contrasted with Theological Theories. Dis- 
courses by Partie Perritr. Manwaring.—‘ When fairly 
examined,’ says Mr. Perfitt, ‘it turns out that all sectarianism and 
‘creedism are nothing more than a mere accident, and one in no way 
‘essentially connected with the religious ideas. For men of all sects 
‘ and parties may be, or not be, religious. A man may hold to any of the 
‘ancient or modern forms of believing; he may subscribe any creed, he 
‘ may worship in any temple; he may even refuse to take part in any form 
‘of public worship; and yet, in spirit and in truth, he may be a nobly 
‘religious man. Or, to go further in the course of toleration, a man may 
‘be a Mahommedan, a Parsee, Hindoo, Fohite, Jew, or Christian ; he 
‘may bow down before the sun or water, earth or wind; he may 
‘worship heroes, or magnify all creation into a divine being, and yet, 
* tough all these are more or less antagonistic, the man may be equal 
‘in virtue, honour, truth, and piety to the best.’ This is the manner 
in which Mr. Perfitt delivers himself to ‘the Independent Religious 
‘Reformers comprising his Sunday evening congregation, assembling 
‘at South Place Chapel, Finsbury,’ and his ‘Sunday morning con- 
y popes assembling at Manor-street, Chelsea.’ Mr. Perfitt com- 


plains heavily of the sectarian bigotry of the times, and of the loose — 


morals often allied with theological dogmatism ; but, in his own zeal 
against such dogmas, he often forgets the moral maxim which says, 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.’ The 
Established Church is described as gravely producing its Thirty-nine 
Articles, and saying, ‘ Believe them, subscribe them,—and behold, 
you have areligion.’ The truth is, Mr. Perfitt has a string of articles 
of his own, which he would fain put in the place of all other articles. 

Scripture Lands, in connexion with their History. By G.S. Drew, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Barnabas, South Kensington. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—Mr. Drew’s excursion embraced Egypt as well as Palestine: 
The volume is carefully written. The author's knowledge of the sub- 
ject is highly creditable to him; and his narrative is both pleasing 
and instructive. 

An Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms. By Josrru 
Francis Turupp, M.A., Vicar of Barrington, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. Macmillan—Mr. Thrupp 
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does not dismay the general reader by any formidable display of 
critical apparatus. The surface of his volumes is smooth and inviting. 
‘The reader is supposed to have the psalm before him, and the com- 
mentator, without descending into minute criticism, or turning aside 
to settle old controversies, assists him in distinguishing the parts of 
which it may consist, in realizing as far as may be the circumstances 
in which it was written, and in entering by such means into its drift 
and meaning. The author has read what others have written on the 
subject before him, but he has thought for himself, and his plan and 
purpose are his own. It is a work to be commended to thoughtful 
and devout minds. 

The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy, 
unfolded and set forth. By Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at Jena. 
J. and T, Clarke.—This is a translation from the German. It isa 
scholarly production, and on a subject interesting at all times, and 
especially in its relation to some modern controversies and modes of 
thought. Much has been written upon it, but mostly in a fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory manner. Dr. Ackermann writes modestly con- 
cerning his own performance, but he has here given to our literature a 
much better book on its subject than we have hitherto possessed. 

The Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, D.C.L. By E. W. Etneriper, 
M.A. Mason.—Several lives of Dr. Coke, the eminent Methodist 
preacher, have been written. But the last and best-has long been out 
of — and Mr. Etheridge’s volume has the advantage, not only of 
including material not accessible to his predecessors, but of being better 
adapted to modern readers by omitting many collateral details that 
could not now be interesting. All denominations live in the public 
eye in the lives of their great men. This is eminently the case with 

esleyan Methodism. 

The Decalogue viewed as the Christian’s Law. By Ricuarp Tupor, 
B.A., Curate of Helston. Macmillan.—We cannot say much in favour 
of this volume. It consists of matter which had been delivered from 
the pulpit. But it presents a strange mixture of law and gospel ; of 
goal sense, and of the want in some instances both of good sense and 

taste. 

Service and Suffering, Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Morison, 
D.D., LL.D, By the Rev. Joun Kennepy, M.A.—Mr. Kennedy 
has here done a brotherly service to the memory of a man in whom 
there was much—very much to respect and love. It was in the 
nature of the late Dr. Morison that he should be a hard worker, and 
through the influence of his piety his hard work was always work 
designed for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. He was a good man, 
and his works will follow him. 

The Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation, as commenced at 
Edinburgh in August, 1860. Edited by J. H. Write, LL.D.—This 
volume consists of a series of intelligent, appropriate, and instructive 
papers, adapted to keep alive in the mind of Scotchmen a fitting 
memory of the past, and to render the future, as it should be, an im- 
provement on the bygone. 
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The Bible Handbook ; an Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. By Joszrn Anevus, D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Religious Tract Society.—This substantial, closely-printed octavo 
volume is full of well-digested matter, and will prove a true helper to 
the student, or the thoughtful layman, who shall avail himself of its 
assistance. The more popular and the more erudite portions of the 
work are kept so far distinct that they may be taken separately or 

ther. 
The Leisure Hour, aud the Sunday at Home, for 1860. Religious 
Tract Society —These are handsome volumes, and the contents are 
excellent. We know of nothing so well adapted to family reading, 
nothing more fitted to nurture good taste, good affections, good in 
everything. The illustrations are many of them in the first style 
of art. 

Critical Annotations, additional and supplementary, to the New 

Testament : being a Supplemental Volume to the Ninth Edition of the 

Greek Testament with English Notes.’ By the Rev. J. T. Buoom- 
FIELD, D.D.—The title of this volume sufficiently explains it object. 
It consists of some three hundred and fifty pages of closely-printed 
matter. 

The First Lines of Ohristian Theology. By Joun Pyz Smiru, 
D.D., LL.D., F.BS., F.G.S. Edited by Farrer, LL.B. 
Second edition. Jackson and Walford.—In this edition of this 
valuable work some of the longer extracts from authors are given as 
notes at the foot of the page, to save room. The editor says in the 
preface:—‘ The amendments in the editorial department amount to 
‘several hundreds. A few notes have been condensed or cancelled, and 
‘many others corrected, enlarged, and newly inserted. Some of the 
‘ additions are of considerable extent, and occasionally embody the re- 
‘sults of independent investigation.’ The indexes, too, have been 
carefully revised, especially the fourth, which is much enlarged. By 
Mr. Farrer’s labour the book is made to have its place fully abreast 
with the present state of our theological literature. 

Biblical Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. By Dr. Joun 
H. A. Esrarp. Translated by Rev. W. B. Pops. 

Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. THotuck. 
Translated by R. L. Brown, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. 

The Story of my Mission. By Suaw. Hamilton.— 
Mr. Shaw was General Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission in 
South-eastern Africa. He does not publish this work as ‘a book of 
travels.” ‘My remarks,’ he writes, ‘will be found to refer chiefly— 
‘almost exclusively—to MAN ; in his great varieties of race, character, 
‘and occupation, as he is now found on that portion of the African 
‘continent.’ The visit of Prince Arthur to those regions will, it is 
hoped, contribute to cement the relations between those countries and 
England, and to render the sway of England an increasing benefit to 
the people. 

Mane Restoration by Reconciliation to God through Christ: with spe- 
cial Reference to the Teaching of George Fox. By WitL1am Brows, jun. 
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Bennet.—This is an attempt to account for the declining and unsatis- 
factory state of the Quaker body, by showing wherein the teaching of 
George Fox, excellent as it was in many respects, was defective. It 
was not defective in its apprehension of the person and sacrifice of 
Christ, or of the necessity of belief in Him, but in its answer to the 
question, ‘ How does belief in this fact bring salvation?’ The book 
is thoughtfully written, and in a friendly temper. 

The Congregational Pulpit : containing Sermons from the Manu- 
scripts of Nonconformist Ministers of the present Day. By the Rev. 
TT. G. Horton. Vol. X.—Mr. Horton is a hard worker. « His elastic 
spirit, in continuing this publication to the tenth volume, is highly 
creditable to him. The soundly evangelical tone of the work is one 
of its great recommendations. 

The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in Relation to the Atone- 
ment. By James Baupwin Brown, B.A. Ward.—A sad piece of 
willulness and assumption from beginning to end. A critic inclined 
to damage the author very seriously could not desire a better oppor- 
tunity. 

preached in“ Marlborough Chapel, London. By J. 
Piea, B.A. Second edition. London: Ward and Co.—A Home- 
book for Children of all Ages. By J. Gace Pige, B.A. London: 
Ward and Co.—Both these works possess much merit. The Home- 
book for Children has already reathed a sale of nearly 3000, which is 
itself a recommendation beyond any patronizing words of ours. We 
have rarely, if ever, met with a book for young persons containing 
such a variety of useful moral lessons set forth in so winning, and 
graceful, and unexceptionable a manner. 

The Sermons of Mr. Pigg have reached a second edition. Of 
these some had been printed more than once before, and had. won 
for the author an enviable reputation in the circles inwhich he was 
known. From the preface to the first edition, we learn that they 
originally came out in numbers, and were published without particular 
plan or order ; being most of them Sabbath-evening addresses, abound- 
ing in appeals to the heart and conscience, which may account for the 
occasional absence of more direct doctrinal and dogmatic dixcussion. 
They are not prolonged homilies, nor tiresome exercitations, nor meta- 
physical essays. But they are earnest and impressive exhibitions of 
evangelical truth, and show great skill in blending the essential realities 
of vital religion with all the details of human life, often in a very 
eloquent manner. We accordingly anticipate for them not only de- 
served notice at home, but a large’ sale in our distant colonies, and 
especially among our American brethren. It is a great deduction from 
our pleasure in reading them, to hear of the lamented death of the 
highly-gifted author, being convinced that, if strength had been 
accorded to him, he would have shown himself able to furnish other 
volumes, as much superior to these, as these are superior to most. of 
those which come under our critical inspection. 
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